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The  Child  Comes  Home 


IN  the  fair  Constantia  Valley  there  is  a  lonely 
farm  named  Twist  Niet.  It  is  lonely  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  situation.  It  lies  off 
the  Tokai  road  leading  to  Muizenberg;  is 
several  miles  from  a  station,  and  while  com- 
manding extensive  views,  looking  indeed  away 
to  the  sea,  to  False  Bay  beyond  the  sand  dunes, 
visible  from  the  stoep  on  a  clear  day,  it  obtains 
no  sight  of  any  other  habitation.  That  there 
are  other  homesteads  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  does  not  affect  its  lonely  outlook.  From 
within  its  boundary  lines  it  might  be  the  only 
house  in  the  valley  so  far  as  human  sense  can 
tell.  There  is  no  sight  nor  sound  of  anything 
beyond  its  range  and  vision. 

The  farm  to-day  is  not  as  it  was  when  Piet 
Fourrie  had  his  brandy  still  on  the  open  ground 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  crept  close  to  the  little  garden  and  the 
lawn  below  the  cellars  where  the  wine  was  stored. 
Twist  Niet  has  changed  hands,  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  improved  out  of  recogni- 
tion. It  is  still  a  wine  farm  and  prosperous  as 
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in  Fourrie's  day;  for  Fourrie  was  a  man  of 
substance,  and  left  his  widow  with  a  comfort- 
able fortune  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  lacked  only  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  child 
to  inherit  the  place  and  carry  on  the  family 
name. 

Fourrie  had  married  late  in  life  a  woman 
born  in  the  country  of  mixed  French  and  English 
ancestry.  The  woman  was  young  enough  to  be 
his  daughter.  She  was  only  thirty-two  when 
he  died;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
she  would  marry  again.  Rich,  still  young,  and 
comely,  she  had  many  suitors.  But  for  three 
years  she  remained  faithful  to  her  husband's 
memory ;  and  then,  to  the  keen  disappointment 
of  many  a  good  Dutchman,  she  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  Englishman,  who  managed  the  farm  for 
her;  and  married  him  after  a  few  months  of 
courtship. 

The  Englishman,  Roy  Ingham,  was  twenty- 
six,  nine  years  younger  than  his  bride.  But 
Marie  Fourrie  at  thirty-five  was  a  pretty  and 
attractive  woman;  and,  though  the  farm  as  a 
setting  might  have  enhanced  her  attractiveness, 
Roy  Ingham  without  doubt  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  won  her  after  a  brief  and  passionate  wooing. 

At  thirty-five  she  was  plump,  comely,  viva- 
cious; before  forty  she  had  coarsened;  the 
sparkle  of  youth  had  gone,  and  the  bright  eyes 
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were  a  little  hard.  She  appeared  to  the  husband, 
so  much  younger  than  herself,  prematurely  aged. 

And  of  this  second  marriage  also  there  was  no 
child  born  to  her. 

To  Marie  Ingham  her  childless  condition  was  a 
grief.  It  had  been  a  grief  to  her  first  husband, 
who  had  hungered  for  children;  but  Roy 
Ingham  did  not  care  for  children,  and  seldom 
gave  a  thought  to  the  matter  of  his  successor. 
It  did  not  disturb  him  that  there  would  be  no 
son  to  inherit  the  old  farm,  and  carry  on  and 
develop  the  land.  The  love  of  the  land  was  not 
in  his  veins.  He  had  come  to  it  as  a  man  comes 
to  his  job  in  life,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  :  when 
he  was  through  with  his  job  it  held  no  sort  of 
interest  for  him  who  would  take  it  on.  He  could 
not  understand  his  wife's  attitude  towards  these 
things,  nor  her  keen  desire  for  those  little  hands 
she  longed  to  feel  clinging  about  her  neck. 
Children  were  a  responsibility  and  a  nuisance. 

There  was  a  child  whose  home  ostensibly  was 
at  Twist  Niet.  But  this  child  was  at  a  boarding 
school  in  Cape  Town,  and  spent  only  a  part  of 
her  holidays  at  the  farm.  She  was  old  Fourrie's 
great-niece,  an  orphan;  the  child  of  a  Scotch 
father  and  of  a  mother  who  was  half  Dutch, 
half  English.  Her  claim  on  Marie  Ingham  was 
slender  as  regarded  blood-relationship;  but  it 
held  strong  through  the  child's  lonely  and 
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destitute  condition,  and  her  own  childless  state. 
She  was  well  off  and  could  afford  to  pay  for  the 
child's  maintenance;  and  later  she  knew  that 
she  would  be  glad  of  her  companionship  on  the 
farm ;  for  Marie  Ingham,  though  she  loved  her 
husband  passionately,  was  a  lonely  woman, 
without  friends,  and  with  particular  interest  in 
life.  She  liked  youth.  She  liked  to  have  young 
life  about  her;  and  the  girl,  Sheena,  was  a 
grateful  and  loving  little  thing.  She  brought 
something  into  the  home  when  she  entered  it 
that  was  lacking  at  other  times.  When  she 
went  away  that  indefinable  quality  went  with 
her ;  and  the  house  seemed  emptier  than  before. 
Marie  Ingham  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she 
would  leave  school  and  come  to  live  at  the  farm. 
Ingham  had  married  into  this  arrangement. 
It  had  been  by  old  Fourrie's  wish  that  the  child 
was  first  adopted  by  them  and  cared  for  by  his 
wife.  When  Ingham  married  Marie  Fourrie 
the  girl  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  had  spent 
her  holidays  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  as  she 
called  them,  for  five  years.  Following  on  the 
death  of  Piet  Fourrie  she  became  dearer  to  the 
childless  widow  than  she  had  been  before,  until 
her  marriage  with  Roy  Ingham,  which  absorbed 
for  a  time  all  Marie's  interest  and  affection  to  the 
forgetting  of  everything  else.  Thus  the  child 
found  her  place  in  the  home  gone;  and  during 
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the  first  years  of  the  marriage  she  was  thrown 
back  upon  herself  more  and  more;  was  forced 
more  and  more  to  seek  the  companionship  of  the 
dogs,  and  later  of  Raymond  Wessels — a  poor 
white,  whom  Ingham  allowed  to  stay  at  the  farm 
and  work  for  him  in  return  for  his  board. 

The  Dutch  boy  was  only  two  years  older  than 
Sheena  herself.  He  belonged  to  poor  parents, 
from  whom,  finding  his  stomach  was  always 
empty,  he  had  parted  finally  with  the  object  of 
securing  better  conditions  for  himself.  He  had 
begged  at  Twist  Niet  for  food ;  and  discovering 
that  the  farm's  mistress  was  kind  of  heart,  had 
hung  about  daily  at  the  dinner  hour,  until  she 
suggested  that  he  should  rest  there  a  while  and 
earn  the  food  he  ate. 

"  The  boy  is  hungry,"  she  said  to  her  husband  ; 
u  he  is  as  lean  as  a  banana.  And  he  won't  go 
away.  We  can't  have  him  skulking  about  the 
place  like  a  hungry  baboon.  Can't  you  find  him 
work  to  do  ?  '' 

The  first  job  Ingham  gave  the  lad  was  to  wash 
himself;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  only  work  he 
showed  particular  reluctance  towards  perform- 
ing. The  Englishman  found  it  necessary  to 
stand  over  the  boy  and  threaten  him  with 
corporal  punishment  before  he  could  be  induced 
to  strip  and  immerse  himself  in  cold  water. 
The  baas,  standing  over  him  in  shirt-sleeves, 
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warmed  to  the  business,  and  seizing  the  soap 
lathered  the  dirty  youngster  himself.  Finally 
he  tripped  him  up  and  got  his  head  under  water. 
Then  he  provided  him  with  clean  clothing  and 
offered  up  his  disreputable  garments  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  hygiene. 

The  next  day  the  boy  was  missing.  For 
forty-eight  hours  he  remained  away  as  a  protest 
against  the  indignity  of  these  proceedings ;  then 
his  poor  empty  stomach  brought  him  back, 
humbled ;  and  he  submitted  to  further  cleansing, 
and  became  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

He  was  clothed  and  housed  and  fed.  Clothed 
with  the  baas's  cast-off  garments,  which  were  too 
large  for  him ;  housed  in  a  shed  where  the  tools 
and  farm  implements  were  stored;  and  fed  on 
the  surplus  food  from  the  farm  table ;  good  food 
and  plentiful.  Small  wonder  that  Raymond 
Wessels  stayed  on  at  the  farm  and  worked  for 
these  blessings.  But  he  received  no  wage. 
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QHEENA  took  Raymond  Wessels  very  much 
^for  granted  and  treated  him  kindly.  In  the 
same  spirit  she  would  have  regarded  and  treated 
with  consideration  any  addition  to  the  farm, 
whether  in  live-stock  or  labour. 
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She  had  come  from  school  for  the  vacation  to 
find  him  installed  at  Twist  Niet.  At  first  she 
had  looked  upon  him  with  disfavour  because  of 
his  ill-fitting  garments  and  awkward,  unfledged 
appearance;  but  the  woman's  heart,  unfolding 
within  her  youthful  breast,  took  pity  on  him  for 
these  same  defects  which  at  sight  had  offended 
her  girlish  fastidiousness.  She  saw  in  him  an 
object  for  pity  only.  His  young  face  wore  so 
unchildlike  a  look,  and  his  blue  eyes,  large 
and  introspective,  were  extraordinarily  wistful. 
When  these  same  eyes  were  bent  upon  Sheena 
diffidently  and  with  something  akin  to  worship 
in  their  depths,  she  forgot  the  boy's  origin ; 
forgot  that  he  was  just  a  poor  white ;  she  thought 
of  him  simply  as  a  hanger-on  to  the  farm's 
charity  as  she  was  herself ;  a  young  thing,  poor 
and  friendless,  whose  circumstances  had  thrown 
him  upon  the  charitable  kindliness  of  her  aunt. 
She  never  considered  him  as  being  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  Roy  Ingham. 

Raymond  drove  her  from  the  station  on  the 
day  of  her  return  from  school  in  the  old  gig  with 
the  broken  spring.  When  Mr.  Ingham  met  her, 
as  he  had  done  once  or  twice,  it  was  in  the  Cape 
cart.  Sheena  hated  the  gig ;  it  was  suited  only 
for  the  carting  of  vegetables.  And  the  appear- 
ance of  the  uncouth  lad  in  his  enormously  roomy 
trousers,  who  shouldered  her  box  resolutely, 
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and  looked  as  though  he  would  have  shouldered 
her  with  as  little  inconvenience,  secretly  em- 
barrassed her.  She  had  been  in  no  sense  pre- 
pared for  meeting  him. 

"  Hallo  !  "  she  said.     "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

Raymond,  confronting  this  small,  amazed 
piece  of  feminality,  aged  fourteen  or  thereabouts, 
felt  his  colour  rising.  He  was  not  much  better 
prepared  than  she  was  for  this  encounter.  Until 
within  five  minutes  of  starting  for  the  station  he 
had  not  known  of  her  existence. 

"  My  name's  Raymond  Wessels,"  he  answered. 
"  I  work  by  Twist  Niet." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  and  climbed  into  the  gig. 
"  Nobody  told  me,"  she  added  explanatorily, 
and  showed  her  small  teeth  in  a  smile  of  uncertain 
friendliness.  "  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  Cape 
cart  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because — Mr.  Ingham,"  he  substituted  the 
name  for  the  customary  address  of  the  baas, 
"  told  me  I  was  to  take  the  gig." 

The  girl  frowned,  but  she  made  no  spoken 
comment.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ingham, 
this  practice  of  making  her  feel  of  no  importance  : 
it  was  consistent  with  his  attitude  towards  her 
always. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  briefly,  breaking  an 
eloquent  silence. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter."     She  turned  towards 
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him  with  a  flash  of  her  dark  eyes.     "  Only  this 
does  jolt,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

It  did  jolt.  He  had  not  noticed  it  before; 
now  with  every  rut  in  the  road  he  became 
unhappily  aware  that  the  gig  jolted  horribly. 
It  was  suited  only  for  a  Kaffir  to  ride  in. 
Despite  his  utmost  effort  to  drive  carefully 
he  could  not  prevent  the  jolting.  He  felt  as 
culpable  as  though  he  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  discomfort  she  was  called  upon  to 
endure. 

When  the  baas  had  told  him  to  inspan  the  gig 
and  drive  to  the  station  to  fetch  the  missis's 
niece,  who  was  arriving  for  the  holidays,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  in  no  wise  unfitting  to  use  the 
old  gig  for  the  purpose.  The  niece  of  the  missis 
was  a  child  from  school,  a  poor  relation;  the 
old  gig  was  of  practical  use  and  easy  to  clean. 
He  had  inspanned  it  and  started  off  with  entire 
confidence  to  meet  the  train.  But  at  sixteen  a 
boy  is  susceptible  to  feminine  influence;  and 
when  he  had  shouldered  the  girl's  baggage  and 
she  had  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  him,  he 
became  immensely  aware,  not  only  of  the  un- 
desirability  of  the  gig  as  a  comfortable  means  of 
conveyance,  but  of  the  unsuitability  of  his  own 
attire. 

It  was  not  that  the  girl  was  daintily  dressed, 
nor  because  of  any  criticism  he  read  in  her 
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glance,  that  he  awoke  thus  suddenly  to  self- 
consciousness ;  the  cause  of  the  awakening  lay 
deeper  than  that.  The  competitive  instinct 
which  Nature  for  her  own  purposes  instils  in  the 
male  mind  was  only  latent  in  his.  It  sprang  to 
life  now.  Most  earnestly  he  desired  to  appear 
to  advantage  in  her  eyes ;  and  he  knew  that  he 
must  appear  to  serious  disadvantage,  clad  as  he 
was  in  the  cleaned  suit  of  a  man  of  more 
than  twice  his  girth.  For  the  first  time  since 
he  had  donned  that  suit  he  loathed  the  sight 
of  it. 

The  drive  from  the  station  was  accomplished 
almost  in  silence :  a  pregnant  silence,  charged 
with  the  unuttered  thoughts  working  in  both 
young  minds.  The  boy's  thoughts  were  centred 
chiefly  in  the  girl  and  his  own  unattractive 
exterior ;  the  girl  was  thinking  more  expansively 
of  the  farm ;  of  the  changes  thereon,  which  had 
occurred  within  a  few  years ;  of  her  own  altered 
status,  as  one  result  of  these  changes,  from  the 
petted  favourite  of  her  old  uncle  and  of  her  aunt, 
both  so  good  to  her,  to  her  present  position  of 
poor  relation,  tolerated  on  account  of  her  in- 
dependence and  the  lingering  affection  of  Aunt 
Marie,  whose  love  had  been  only  partially 
deflected  by  her  marriage. 

Marie  Ingham  was  in  reality  very  fond  of  the 
girl;  but  her  abject  devotion  to  her  husband 
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made  her  fearful  of  revealing  any  affection  other 
than  for  himself.  She  took  her  tone  from  him  in 
everything.  What  met  with  his  approval  found 
favour  in  her  sight;  what  offended  him  was 
intolerable  to  her.  He  was  not  fond  of  children ; 
and  it  was  irksome  to  him  to  have  the  child, 
Sheena,  in  the  home.  He  tried  with  indifferent 
success  to  conceal  this  fact,  because  Sheena  was 
part  of  the  old  order  of  things  into  which  he  had 
married;  he  would  not  have  tolerated  her  as  a 
new  arrangement. 

His  wife  was  no  more  keenly  alive  to  his 
impatience  of  her  presence  than  was  Sheena 
herself;  and  Sheena,  with  a  child's  instinctive 
rather  than  reasoning  aversion,  disliked  Roy 
Ingham  intensely.  So  this  homestead,  the  name 
of  which,  "  Twist  Niet,"  means  Never  Quarrel, 
was  divided  in  sympathy,  with  the  woman,  her 
allegiance  to  the  past  dimmed  by  the  ardent  love 
she  bore  her  husband,  a  love  which,  too  shy  to 
express  itself,  suffered  through  its  own  passionate 
restraint,  kindly  disposed  towards  both,  en- 
deavouring always  to  keep  the  peace,  hopeful 
always  of  the  development  of  affection  between 
these  two.  But  the  liking  she  looked  to  see 
blossom  was  long  in  showing  bud. 

To  this  home  the  girl  returned  with  fresh 
reluctance  on  each  occasion  when  the  school 
term  finished  and  holiday  time  came  round. 
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The  farm,  with  everything  and  everyone  upon 
it,  was  dear  to  her ;  only  Roy  Ingham  remained 
an  enemy  in  her  youthful  imagination. 
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gig  turned  into  the  leafy  avenue  which, 
-*•  gateless,  was  none  the  less  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  farm.  Piet  Fourrie  had  talked 
often  of  putting  up  gates  to  keep  away  the  too 
intrusive  stranger,  who,  turning  off  the  Tokai 
Road,  was  wont  out  of  curiosity  to  investigate 
what  lay  beyond  the  oak-shaded  avenue  that 
lost  itself  among  the  pink  glory  of  blossoming 
orchards  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  he  had  not  done  so.  Possibly,  despite  his 
seeming  indignation,  he  had  rather  enjoyed 
those  promiscuous  visitors  who  had  penetrated 
the  solitude  of  his  domain,  and,  following 
apologies  and  the  enjoyment  of  hospitality,  had 
departed  again  with  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  natural  beauties  of  the  lonely  farm. 

Piet  Fourrie's  successor  talked  also  of  putting 
up  gates  ;  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  in  that 
way  had  been  done,  and  the  gig  turned  off  the 
road  and  into  the  avenue  as  it  were  into  a  smaller 
public  thoroughfare,  swung  past  the  kabar, 
the  tomb  of  the  Sheik  Hadj,  where  on  occasions 
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the  Faithful  came  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
kramat,  and  bumped  its  way  up  the  avenue  under 
the  swaying  boughs  that  locked  their  branches 
overhead  in  a  whispering  green  conspiracy 
against  the  sunlight,  filtering  through  the  densely 
massed  foliage  to  splash  in  glancing  pools  of  light 
upon  the  gravelled  path. 

Beautiful,  this  spot,  with  a  sort  of  wild 
furtiveness  overshadowing  its  beauty.  The 
loneliness  of  the  place,  its  quiet,  with  the  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees  alone  breaking  the 
silence,  struck  assertively,  almost  like  something 
felt;  not  even  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the 
sunlight  on  a  bright  day  could  have  created  a 
deeper  impression  than  was  conveyed  by  the 
wonderful  solitude  of  this  place. 

Twist  Niet ;   Never  Quarrel. 

Someone  who  had  lived  there  had  so  named 
the  place,  realising  the  necessity  for  harmony 
between  the  dwellers  upon  the  farm.  To  live 
there  in  disagreement  would  be  to  live  alone. 
Alone  in  a  world  given  over  to  the  hush  which 
the  sounds  of  nature  accentuated  rather  than 
disturbed.  No  birds  sang  in  the  trees;  occa- 
sionally a  dog  on  the  farm  barked.  But  the 
dogs  even  were  all  but  mute.  So  seldom  a 
strange  step  or  a  strange  voice  roused  them  to 
vigilant  alertness  that  they  too  were  acquiring 
the  habit  of  silence,  and  expressed  their  pleasure 
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and  excitement  physically  more  often  than 
vocally.  The  wag  of  a  tail,  the  twist  of  the  body, 
expressed  delight  equally  with  a  bark  and  was 
received  without  admonition. 

Four  black-and-white  terriers  leaped  off  the 
stoep  when  the  gig  appeared  at  the  bend  of  the 
avenue  and  took  the  broad  curve  round  the 
lawn  towards  the  house.  They  did  not  bark, 
although  the  small  figure  seated  beside  the 
driver  might  have  appeared  strange  after  the 
months  of  absence;  but  they  recognised  her; 
they  fawned  upon  her  in  welcome,  and  almost 
tied  themselves  into  knots  in  the  wildness  of 
their  delight. 

The  girl  climbed  out  of  the  gig,  and  leaned 
down  to  pat  the  four  sleek  heads.  Then  she 
walked  up  to  the  stoep,  with  the  dogs  at  her 
heels,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  door,  which 
opened  in  section  like  a  stable  door,  the  upper 
half  being  hooked  back  against  the  white  wall 
of  the  house.  She  lifted  the  latch  from  the 
inside  and  entered. 

The  interior,  stepping  into  it  from  the  bright 
unshaded  stoep,  appeared  dark.  The  door  gave 
immediate  access  to  a  living-room,  its  walls 
colour-washed  cream,  with  heavily  beamed 
ceilings  of  teak  darkened  to  a  sombre  shade  of 
black-brown.  All  the  rooms  were  beamed  and 
wainscoted  in  this  same  dark  wood,  of  which  the 
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doors  and  shutters,  outside  and  within,  were 
constructed  likewise.  It  added  to  the  effect  of 
age  and  solidity  which  characterised  the  whole. 
It  added  also  to  the  suggestion  of  shaded  dim- 
ness which  on  the  hottest  day  gave  a  sense  of 
coolness  on  stepping  into  it  out  of  the  sunlight. 

Sheena  was  familiar  with  these  things.  So 
often  had  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  from 
the  outer  glare  into  the  quiet  obscurity  of  the 
hall-sitting-room  that,  while  sensible  of  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  change  she  had  become 
too  accustomed  to  these  conditions  to  note  them 
particularly. 

She  raised  her  head  and  uttered  a  soft  coo-ie ; 
and  from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  came  a 
sound  which  each  time  she  returned  from  school 
fell  more  heavily  upon  her  ear,  the  patter  of 
Marie  Ingham's  feet  along  the  passage  leading 
from  the  kitchens  to  the  living-rooms.  One 
room  led  into  another  on  the  farm.  Sheena 
crossed  the  one,  and  met  her  aunt  on  the 
threshold  of  the  dining-room,  the  floor  of  which, 
darkly  stained,  had  no  covering  other  than  a 
couple  of  skin  rugs  before  the  windows.  Quaint 
old  windows,  small  paned  and  giving  insufficient 
light. 

The  woman  folded  the  girl  in  a  close  embrace, 
and  then  held  the  slender  figure  at  arm's  length 
and  looked  into  the  laughing  face. 
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"  My  !  but  you  do  grow,  Sheena,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  taller  than  I  am.  But  you're  thin. 
Don't  they  feed  you  well  at  school  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  But  not  like  you  feed  me,  Aunt 
Marie,"  Sheena  said.  '  Who's  the  maarman 
who  drove  me  from  the  station?  ' 

Maarman,  Dutch  for  thin  man,  being  the 
common  name  of  a  lank,  long-stemmed  flower 
which  grows  wild  on  the  veld,  striking  Marie 
Ingham  as  appropriate  to  her  protege,  made  her 
laugh. 

"  You  mean  Raymond  ?  He's  benefiting  by 
my  feeding  too.  That  boy  was  like  five  feet  and 
a  half  of  barbed  wire  when  he  first  hung  about 
here,  wanting  food  and  snatching  at  any  odd 
scrap  like  a  starved  ostrich.  Now  he  begins  to 
fill  out  his  clothes." 

It  occurred  to  Sheena  that  given  suitable 
clothes  he  might  have  filled  them,  but  it  would 
take  him  a  lifetime  to  fill  Roy  Ingham's. 

"  He's  quite  a  useful  boy,"  Aunt  Marie  added. 
"  Come  along  into  your  bedroom,  Sheena.  I 
had  the  Kaffir  girls  busy  yesterday  getting  things 
ready.  We've  hung  new  curtains,  and  it  looks 
quite  smart." 

Sheena  hugged  the  speaker  in  impulsive 
affection. 

"  It  is  nice  to  be  home,"  she  said ;  and  followed 
Mrs.  Ingham  to  the  little  bedroom  at  the  side 
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of  the  house,  overlooking  the  orchards  and  the 
wine-cellar  and  the  big  tubs  of  blue  agapanthus 
bordering  the  grass. 

Homelike  and  pleasant,  this  comfortable  little 
room,  with  its  fresh  and  simple  appointments; 
homelike  too  the  outlook  upon  the  orchards, 
and  the  long  building  with  its  iron  roof,  half 
hidden  amid  the  trees.  From  this  window  she 
had  first  gazed  as  a  small  lonely  child  of  seven, 
standing  on  a  chair,  without  which  aid  she  could 
not  have  looked  out. 

It  had  been  rather  terrifying  to  a  small  girl, 
the  sight  of  the  waving  trees  against  the  night 
sky  and  the  glint  of  white  walls  in  the  moonlight 
showing  through  the  darkness  of  the  trees.  The 
wine-cellar  looked  quite  ordinary  in  the  daytime ; 
in  the  dusk  it  was  a  place  of  mystery  peopled 
with  the  creations  of  her  childish  imagination. 
She  had  been  wont  to  creep  into  bed  and  burrow 
shudderingly  beneath  the  bedclothes  and  so  fall 
asleep  and  forget.  Of  these  early  fears  and 
fancies  she  never  spoke;  but  she  remembered 
them,  and  smiled  sometimes  at  the  recollection 
of  the  haunting  terrors  of  her  childish  years. 

'  The  curtains  are  lovely,"  she  said,  all  smiles 
as  she  turned  to  face  Mrs.  Ingham,  waiting 
expectantly  for  some  expression  of  appreciation. 
"  It  was  sweet  of  you  to  think  of  them.  I've 
never  had  curtains  before." 
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"  They  freshen  the  room,"  Marie  Ingham  said. 
"  I'm  glad  you're  pleased.  Make  haste,  Sheena, 
and  tidy  yourself.  Roy  will  be  in  for  his  dinner 
just  now,  and  he  hates  unpunctuality." 

The  girl  frowned  heavily  when  her  aunt  left 
the  room;  and,  instead  of  hastening,  turned 
again  to  the  window  and  leaned  there,  looking 
out  with  a  mutinous  expression  in  her  eyes. 
It  was  always  the  same.  The  farm,  to  which 
this  man  had  first  come  as  manager,  belonged 
now,  it  seemed,  with  every  soul  upon  it,  to  him. 
The  household  revolved  round  him.  His  wife, 
her  servants,  her  niece  also,  were  expected  to 
wait  on  him,  to  obey  him,  to  order  their  conduct 
to  his  pleasure. 

Why  should  not  dinner  be  delayed  on  the  day 
of  her  homecoming,  as  it  had  been  in  Uncle 
Piet's  time  ?  He  himself  had  delayed  it  for  her 
childish  amusement  while  he  played  with  her 
upon  the  grass  beside  the  dam.  Those  good 
days  which  belonged  to  the  past  .  .  . 

She  leaned  her  hands  on  the  sill  and  looked 
away  towards  the  orchards,  comparing  re- 
belliously  the  present  with  those  happy  bygone 
times,  when  presently  she  saw  Roy  Ingham 
crossing  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  cellar, 
walking  leisurely,  bareheaded  as  he  generally 
went,  with  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  showing  his 
strong  sunburnt  chest,  and  with  strong  hairy 
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arms  bared  above  the  elbow.  A  fine,  good- 
looking  man,  with  the  sunlight  beating  fiercely 
upon  his  thick  fair  hair. 


IV  The  Child  Comes  Home 

QHEENA  watched  the  man  curiously  as  he 
^crossed  the  sunlit  space  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
She  had  seen  him  cross  this  space  often  during 
the  five  years  he  had  been  at  the  farm  :  first  as 
manager,  later  as  owner;  and  always,  as  now, 
when  she  beheld  him  pass  within  view  of  her 
window,  a  feeling  of  antagonism  stirred  within 
her  breast. 

The  quiet,  introspective  look  faded  from  her 
eyes  to  give  place  to  a  darkened  expression 
of  resentment.  She  turned  away  from  the 
window,  poured  some  water  into  a  basin  and 
leisurely  performed  the  business  which  Marie 
Ingham  described  as  tidying  herself. 

Ingham  mounted  the  stoep  and  entered  the 
house.  Following  his  invariable  custom  he 
went  into  his  bedroom  to  wash  and  put  on  a 
coat.  He  never  sat  down  in  his  shirt-sleeves  as 
Piet  Fourrie  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  His 
neatness,  demanding  a  corresponding  regard  for 
appearance  from  the  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold, had  worried  Marie  Ingham  at  first ;  but 
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in  her  desire  to  meet  his  wishes  she  had  overcome 
a  tendency  towards  slovenliness,  and,  though 
she  never  acquired  the  art  of  dressing  suitably, 
she  contrived  to  appear  neat.  She  had,  to  her 
husband's  intense  annoyance,  bobbed  her  hair, 
a  style  which  had  not  then  become  fashionable. 
She  liked  it  short  because  it  was  the  more  easily 
dressed.  It  was  dark  hair,  coarse  in  texture,  and 
it  was  rapidly  turning  grey.  The  sight  of  the 
shorn  grey  locks  irritated  Ingham  exceedingly. 
The  youthfulness  of  her  appearance  was  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  women,  enhanced  thereby ; 
but  it  saved  her  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble. 

She  was  running  a  comb  through  her  hair  when 
Ingham  entered  the  room. 

"  Sheena's  come,"  she  said. 

"  I  know." 

He  walked  across  to  the  washstand.  The 
water  was  already  poured  into  the  basin,  the 
towel  placed  in  readiness.  If  he  worked  hard 
on  the  farm,  which  he  did,  he  was  spared  all 
labour  in  the  house. 

"  I've  just  clipped  young  Raymond  over  the 
ears  for  being  cheeky,"  he  said.  "  That's  the 
first  result  of  Sheena's  return.  The  gig,  it 
appears,  isn't  good  enough  for  that  chit  to  ride 
in.  Raymond  told  me  I  ought  to  have  sent  him 
with  the  cart.  As  though  I'd  trust  that  lout 
with  my  best  horses.  What  ?  ' 
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Mrs.  Ingham  had  made  no  remark.  She 
looked  perturbed,  and  hastily  attempted  to 
smooth  matters. 

"  It's  a  long  drive  from  the  station,  and  the 
spring's  broken,"  she  said  excusingly.  "  You've 
fetched  Sheena  in  the  cart  yourself  before  now." 

"  /  have;   yes.     That's  a  different  matter." 

He  put  a  period  to  the  discussion  by  plunging 
his  face  into  water.  His  wife  surveyed  him  for 
a  moment  irresolutely ;  then  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,"  she 
said,  and  hastened  away  to  supervise  this  most 
important  rite,  the  midday  meal. 

She  knew  that  if  she  said  five  minutes,  her 
husband  would  be  at  the  table  within  that  time ; 
and  if  the  covers  were  late  there  would  be  a  fuss. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  be  upset  on  the  day  of 
Sheena's  return. 

Sheena's  presence  in  the  home  induced  a 
feeling  of  strain  always.  Against  Roy  Ingham's 
repressed  impatience  was  the  girl's  unexpressed 
but  felt  antagonism.  It  would  be  different, 
Marie  Ingham  assured  herself,  when  the  girl 
lived  altogether  at  the  farm ;  it  was  this  coming 
and  going  and  their  unfamiliarity  with  one 
another  that  accounted  for  their  mutual  lack  of 
sympathy.  When  Sheena  had  her  place  and 
her  work  in  the  home  she  would  shake  down  and 
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fit  in  more  comfortably.  She  was  at  a  difficult 
age,  neither  child  nor  woman.  She  would 
become  more  amenable  later.  And  in  any  case 
she  would  probably  marry.  She  was  growing 
decidedly  pretty. 

Mrs.  Ingham  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  girl, 
however  attractive,  is  little  likely  to  marry  if 
she  never  meets  anyone;  and,  save  for  those 
rare  promiscuous  visitors  whose  curiosity  led 
them  to  trespass  on  Ingham's  land,  few  people 
came  to  the  farm.  In  Piet  Fourrie's  day  things 
had  been  different.  But  the  farm  had  lost  its 
reputation  for  hospitality;  and  it  was  off  the 
beaten  track  and  led  nowhere  :  there  was  no 
right  of  way  through  its  lands. 

Sheena  was  the  last  to  enter  the  dining-room. 
The  others  were  seated  at  table;  Ingham  was 
busy  carving  the  joint  when  the  girl  came  in. 
He  looked  up  with  a  frown  for  her  tardy  appear- 
ance; then  he  nodded  carelessly. 

"  Hallo,  Sheena  !  "  he  said,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ingham?  ' 

The  girl  advanced  and  held  out  her  hand. 
She  had  to  wait  until  he  had  finished  serving 
her  aunt  before  he  took  it.  And  while  she 
waited  beside  his  chair,  too  fiercely  shy  to 
withdraw  the  extended  hand,  furious  at  its 
being  disregarded,  her  dislike  of  the  man  was 
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further  inflamed  by  his  casual  treatment  of  her. 
Always  he  contrived  to  make  her  feel  small. 
She  believed  that  he  did  so  deliberately. 

He  was  not  aware  of  how  greatly  he  annoyed 
and  humiliated  her.  It  would  have  surprised 
him  had  he  been  able  to  read  her  thoughts.  To 
him  she  was  simply  a  child ;  and  he  did  not  like 
and  did  not  understand  children.  He  found 
her  in  the  way.  He  shook  hands  carelessly. 

"  Sit  down/'  he  said,  "  and  get  on  with  your 
dinner." 

He  swore  in  Dutch  at  the  Kaffir  girl  who 
waited,  for  spilling  gravy  on  the  floor.  What 
could  he  expect,  Marie  Ingham  reflected,  if  he 
would  have  a  native  servant  in  the  room  during 
meals  ?  In  Piet  Fourrie's  time  they  had  waited 
on  themselves;  but  Ingham  had  introduced 
changes. 

"  You  are  getting  a  big  girl,"  Ingham  re- 
marked presently,  with  a  sharp  glance  directed 
at  Sheena.  It  seemed  to  surprise  him  that  she 
should  have  added  so  many  inches  to  her  stature 
during  the  interval  since  he  had  last  seen  her. 
"Isn't  it  about  time  you  were  through  with 
school?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  dimayed  lest  he 
should  seek  to  prevent  her  return  next  term. 
"I'm  not  nearly  finished." 

He  laughed  briefly. 
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"A  lot  of  use  learning  is  going  to  be  to  you 
on  a  farm,"  he  said. 

But  he  had  no  wish  to  have  her  home,  other- 
wise he  would  have  objected  to  those  quarterly 
bills,  which  roused  his  ire  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  sign  the  cheques.  Marie  Ingham 
had  ceased  on  her  marriage  to  control  her  own 
income;  she  left  everything  in  her  husband's 
hands.  The  arrangement  was  of  her  making; 
he  had  not  suggested  it.  It  was  her  way  of 
proving  her  complete  trust  and  love. 

Dinner  was  not  a  lengthy  affair  :  Ingham 
never  loitered,  even  over  meals.  When  he  had 
finished  eating  he  went  into  the  hall  to  smoke. 
It  was  cool  there;  the  stoep  from  noon,  when 
the  sun  peeped  above  the  oak  trees,  until  four 
o'clock,  was  given  over  to  the  sunshine  :  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  it  was  more  comfortable 
indoors. 

Aunt  Marie  always  had  mysterious  duties  to 
perform  between  the  dining-room  and  the 
kitchen ;  her  heavy  movements  could  be  heard 
almost  continuously  during  the  half-hour 
following  dinner  :  after  that  her  restless  activities 
ceased,  and  she  retired  to  her  room  to  rest. 

Sheena  put  on  a  hat  and  went  out,  making  her 
exit  by  the  side  door  in  order  to  avoid  passing 
Roy  Ingham.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  when 
at  the  farm  in  evading  him.  It  was  always  an 
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embarrassing  point  with  her  when  she  encoun- 
tered him  as  to  what  procedure  to  take ;  whether 
to  look  away  or  attempt  a  greeting.  Which- 
ever course  she  adopted  seemed  to  afford  him 
momentary  surprise.  She  felt  that  he  was  as 
embarrassed  as  she  was  by  these  encounters; 
and  so  whenever  possible  she  spared  him  with 
herself. 

Possibly  if  she  had  gone  out  by  the  front  door 
he  would  not  have  troubled  to  look  up  from 
the  newspaper  he  was  reading;  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  addressed  her  voluntarily.  But 
Sheena  took  no  risks.  She  opened  the  side  door 
quietly  and  slipped  out  into  the  sunshine. 


V  The  Child  Comes  Home 

THE  air  was  hot  and  languid  on  this  warm 
summer  day;  the  sun  burned;  its  power 
was  tremendous.  The  heat  and  the  brilliance  of 
the  sunshine  spread  themselves  over  everything ; 
the  entire  scene  was  swept  with  this  riot  of 
golden  light ;  by  contrast  the  patches  of  shade 
cast  by  the  trees,  the  green  of  their  foliage, 
with  the  lighter  green  of  the  vines,  fell  with 
greater  restfulness  upon  the  eye.  On  either 
side  stretched  this  greenness ;  ahead  the  moun- 
tains showed  hotly  through  the  blue-gold  mist. 
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Sheena  liked  warmth.  The  power  of  the 
sun  inconvenienced  her  no  more  than  it  incon- 
venienced Roy  Ingham ;  she  stepped  forth  into 
it  fearlessly,  enjoying  the  heat  of  its  enveloping 
radiance,  upright  as  a  native  before  the  full 
glare  of  its  rays. 

Her  way  took  her  across  the  fruit  orchard 
towards  the  mountains.  To  the  south-east  was 
the  Muizenberg  range,  which  joined  Constantia 
and  the  Valkenberg  mountains ;  from  the  front 
of  the  house  could  be  seen  Hottentots'  Holland, 
with  its  irregular  peaks  showing  dimly  melting 
into  the  distant  haze. 

Sheena  loved  the  mountains,  and  she  loved 
the  wide  stretch  of  the  valley,  and  the  isolation 
of  their  position.  She  was  seldom  conscious 
of  loneliness;  there  was  so  much  on  the  farm 
to  occupy  and  interest  her;  and  the  dogs 
always  companioned  her  rambles,  forming  a 
sufficient  bodyguard  in  her  walks  upon  the  land. 
They  scampered  before  her  now,  nosing  among 
the  bushes,  on  the  outlook  for  diversion ;  white, 
restless  bodies  and  stumpy  tails  moving  among 
the  vegetation  at  the  side  of  the  path. 

Disregarding  their  activities,  Sheena  kept  on 
her  way;  past  the  fowl-houses,  where  Aunt 
Marie  cultivated  a  strain  of  Black  Orpington, 
in  which  she  proposed  to  interest  Sheena  when 
the  girl  came  there  to  live ;  past  the  wagon- 
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shed,  the  piggeries,  the  pigeon-cote  under  the 
old  oak  tree,  where  no  pigeons  were.  The  last 
pair  had  died  with  Piet  Fourrie  and  had  never 
been  replaced.  Beyond  the  oak  tree,  a  small 
house,  with  unshaded  white  walls  and  iron  roof, 
marked  the  first  sign  of  native  quarters.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  anyone  about  when  Sheena 
approached.  It  was  the  dinner-hour;  and 
doubtless  they  were  resting  indoors  after  the 
meal.  A  somnolent  quiet  brooded  over  the 
house.  Crossing  a  little  stream  in  which  the 
bamboos  grew  in  tall  clumps  that  swayed  in 
the  warm  breeze,  Sheena  passed  through  the 
turnstile  gate  and  took  the  steep  upward  path 
towards  the  vineyard.  Here  was  a  second  and 
smaller  native  house  surrounded  by  beef  trees. 
To  the  left  stretched  the  vineyards ;  behind  the 
house  the  mountains  rose  a  sheer,  rocky  wall 
against  the  hard  blue  sky.  There  was  no  sound 
other  than  the  soft  rustle  of  the  wind  through 
the  bamboos  and  its  faint  stirring  among  the 
leaves  of  the  trees. 

She  pushed  on  towards  the  vineyards,  where 
acre  upon  acre  of  dwarf  vines  in  orderly  rows 
stretched  away  to  the  foothills  and  were  lost 
among  the  young  trees  lining  the  slopes. 
Among  the  rows  of  first-year  vines  a  solitary 
figure  moved  cautiously,  stooping  occasionally, 
mysteriously  engaged  in  some  performance, 
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which  might  have  been  weeding  between  the 
lines;  but  it  was  the  dinner-hour;  and  no 
one  worked  on  the  land  until  the  ringing  of 
the  big  slave  bell  called  the  hands  forth  to 
labour  in  the  fields.  Sheena  watched  the 
stooping  figure  with  puzzled  curiosity. 

"  It's  the  maarman,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
increased  her  pace.  She  wanted  to  see  what 
the  boy  was  after. 

He  had  his  back  to  her  and  was  scratching 
in  the  ground  with  the  aid  of  a  knife.  Her 
understanding  quickened  as  she  came  near. 
Between  the  rows  of  first-year  vines  the  sweet 
potato  was  cultivated;  the  boy  was  digging 
among  the  roots,  taking  one  here  and  there, 
smoothing  the  ground  again  with  his  foot. 
She  hurried  up  to  him,  indignant  that  he  should 
thus  abuse  the  kindness  shown  to  him.  She 
did  not  think  of  him  as  robbing  Roy  Ingham, 
but  of  robbing  her  aunt.  It  was  her  aunt's 
farm,  and  it  was  through  the  kindness  of  her 
aunt  that  he  was  given  work  on  the  land. 

"  So  you  steal?  "  she  said,  and  stood  before 
him,  observing  him,  while  the  dogs  nosed  the 
hole  he  had  recently  made  in  the  dry  ground. 
He  confronted  her,  all  the  blood  from  his  heart 
showing  under  the  sunburn  in  his  face;  his 
blue  eyes  looked  shamed. 

"  No,"  he  said. 
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"Why  do  you  take  the  sweet  potatoes?' 
she  asked. 

"  To  eat." 

"  Why?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Because  I  am  hungry,"  he  replied  doggedly. 

"  That  is  untrue,"  she  said.  "  You  get  good 
food  here,  and  plenty." 

"  I  do  generally,"  he  allowed  sulkily.  '  But 
I  am  hungry  now.  I  have  had  no  dinner." 

'Why  haven't  you  had  any  dinner?  "  she 
demanded. 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  Uncouth 
he  might  be,  but  to  explain  that  he  was  in 
disgrace  on  her  account  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  would  have  gone  without  a  dozen  dinners 
rather  than  admit  the  reason  to  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  girl,  with  the  in- 
sistence of  her  sex,  demanded  an  answer. 

"  Why  haven't  you  had  any  dinner?  What 
have  you  done?  "  she  asked. 

The  blue  eyes  met  the  dark  eyes  appealingly ; 
fell  before  their  steady  gaze.  With  his  feet, 
encased  in  veldschoens,  the  boy  scraped  nerv- 
ously at  the  crumbling  earth.  Finally  he  spoke. 

'  I  was  cheeky.     At  least,  the  baas  thought 
so,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  " 

A  smile  which  might  have  expressed  relief 
lightened  the  girl's  face.  Was  that  all?  She 
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thought,  with  scorn  for  the  meter  out  of  justice, 
that  the  punishment  was  in  excess  of  the 
offence. 

"  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  anything  worse,"  she 
said,  and  looked  at  him  with  greater  respect. 
It  required  some  courage  to  cheek  the  baas. 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  cake  which  her 
aunt  had  given  her,  and  put  it  shyly  into  the 
boy's  hand. 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  she  said;  and,  conscious 
of  the  increasing  strain,  walked  on,  leaving  him 
standing  there  among  the  vines,  staring  after 
her,  and  holding  the  little  cake  in  his  hand. 

The  friendship  thus  begun  by  an  act  of 
patronage  on  the  girl's  part,  developed  steadily 
during  the  ensuing  weeks.  The  boy  was  near 
her  own  age;  he  was  someone  to  talk  to. 
Sheena  required  companionship,  and  he  answered 
the  purpose  of  her  need.  It  was  an  odd  friend- 
ship. All  the  differences  of  race  and  class,  of 
tradition  and  thought  and  education,  inter- 
vened between  them.  The  boy  was  a  poor 
white,  entirely  ignorant ;  he  could  not  write 
his  own  name.  Until  this  girl,  who  was  still 
a  child,  crossed  his  path  he  had  remained 
indifferent  to,  unconscious  indeed  of  his  own 
ignorance.  She  awoke  his  understanding  of 
the  things  he  lacked,  and  whetted  his  desire 
for  knowledge.  With  amazing  patience  she 
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undertook  his  instruction;  and  with  even 
greater  patience  he  attempted  to  learn  all 
which  she  attempted  to  teach. 

It  was  uphill  work.  The  boy  was  neither 
studious  nor  clever;  but  he  possessed  certain 
qualities  of  determination  and  perseverance, 
and  these  helped  him  in  the  mastery  of  the 
rudiments  of  writing  and  reading  and  the 
adding  together  of  figures. 

She  instructed  him  in  the  evenings,  after 
tea,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  done,  select- 
ing for  their  meeting-place  the  low-walled  en- 
closure which  contained  the  tomb  of  the  Sheik 
Hadj  at  the  end  of  the  oak  avenue  leading  to 
the  farm.  Sheena  always  walked  down  the 
avenue  to  the  kabar;  but  Raymond,  more 
secretive  by  nature,  with  the  ingrained  instinct 
to  conceal  from  authority  any  act  which 
authority  might  not  sanction,  clambered  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fowl-house  and  crossed  the 
uncultivated  land  below  the  dam,  and  so  made 
his  way  by  this  circuitous  route  to  the  strangely 
chosen  schoolroom. 

There  for  an  hour  teacher  and  pupil  would 
sit  and  work  together,  and  with  the  finish  of 
the  lesson  return  in  the  order  in  which  they 
came. 

Neither  Aunt  Marie  nor  Ingham  had  the 
least  idea  of  these  evening  lessons.  Had 
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Ingham  known  he  would  certainly  have  stopped 
them.  He  required  muscle,  not  brain,  in  the 
people  who  worked  for  him.  When  a  man 
could  neither  read  nor  write  he  was  not  above 
using  his  hands;  once  he  could  sign  his  own 
name,  labour  was  beneath  him.  The  Govern- 
ment system  of  universal  education  was  in  his 
opinion  disastrous. 

Knowing  his  views,  as  his  education  pro- 
gressed and  he  mastered  the  art  of  writing, 
Raymond  was  careful  to  conceal  his  new 
accomplishment.  He  pursued  his  studies 
stealthily  behind  the  closed  door  of  the  tool- 
house  in  which  he  slept. 


VI  The  Child  Comes  Home 

HPHE  friendship  between  Sheena  and  Ray- 
••-  mond  Wessels  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
the  lessons.  The  boy  worshipped  the  slim  slip 
of  a  girl  with  a  doglike  devotion.  He  would 
have  attempted  anything  in  the  world  she 
asked  of  him,  would  have  dared  almost  anything 
for  her  sake.  A  smile  of  approval  from  her 
was  as  some  rare  reward  to  gain  which  he 
would  have  endured  any  hardship;  her  dis- 
pleasure cut  into  his  lonely  young  heart  with 
a  pain  such  as  a  knife  wound  might  have 
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caused.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  sixteen  and 
simple  as  a  child.  It  was  with  the  generous 
abandon  of  the  child  nature  that  his  heart 
opened  out  to  her  in  humble  adoration.  She 
was  in  every  way,  social  and  intellectual,  so 
much  his  superior  that  his  bearing  towards  her 
was  always  subservient.  And  perhaps  for  this 
reason  Sheena's  kindness  carried  with  it  usually 
a  touch  of  patronage;  through  all  her  liking 
for  him  ran  that  suggestion  of  apprehended 
inferiority,  which  he  recognised  but  never 
dreamed  of  resenting.  Why  should  he  resent 
anything  so  obvious  ? 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  lessons  were 
ended,  and  the  kabar,  the  tomb  of  the  Saint, 
was  left  to  the  solitudes,  to  the  fitful  moon- 
beams which  played  upon  it  through  the  trees, 
and  to  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  Raymond 
would  sit  in  the  doorway  of  the  unlighted  shed, 
where  in  a  corner  his  mattress  lay  on  the  boards 
against  the  wall,  and  think  of  the  girl;  of  the 
sweet  seriousness  of  the  dark  eyes,  and  the 
sudden  way  in  which  these  same  eyes  would 
light  up  with  her  smile. 

She  seemed  to  him  wonderful,  mysterious, 
worshipful.  He  likened  her  in  his  thoughts 
to  a  crescent  moon,  slender,  shining,  remote ; 
and  the  blood  in  his  young  veins  quickened  and 
showed  warm  through  the  freckles  on  his  face, 
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as  his  emotions,  fed  by  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
night,  the  still  solitude  of  the  hour,  over- 
mastered him  and  led  him  on  to  further 
extravagance  of  thought. 

He  resolved  in  his  boyish  mind  that  some 
day  he  would  do  something  fine  and  wonderful 
and  win  her  admiration.  This  something  might 
lead  him  to  his  death;  it  mattered  not  in  his 
mood  of  exaltation,  so  that  first  he  won  her 
approval  and  was  counted  by  her  as  brave. 

Pathetic,  his  desire  to  appear  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  this  girl;  pathetic,  these  vain  imagin- 
ings of  his.  He  was  a  nervous  boy;  afraid  of 
the  dark ;  afraid  of  the  mysterious  sounds  heard 
only  at  night-time  when  he  lay  trembling  on  his 
mattress  in  the  corner  of  the  shed,  until  sleep 
brought  relief  from  the  timorous  dread  of  the 
deep  mysterious  dark. 

The  night  was  filled  with  nameless  terrors 
for  him.  He  was  afraid  of  so  many  things. 
He  was  afraid  to  pass  the  tomb  of  the  Sheik 
Had]  after  dusk,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
kramat  was  reputed  to  haunt  the  spot ;  in  the 
daytime  when  the  sun  shone  the  place  held  no 
terrors  for  him;  he  did  not  give  the  Sheik 
Hadj  a  thought  then.  But  the  night;  the 
mysterious  night,  pregnant  with  intangible 
signs,  heavy  with  a  silence  made  audible,  filled 
with  strange  fancies  and  revealing  odd,  un- 
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expected  shapes  and  long  shadows  that  fell 
in  sinister  blackness  across  one's  path.  He 
had  been  told  that  God  walked  the  earth  during 
its  hours  of  darkness  and  saw  everything,  as 
man  sees  clear  in  the  daylight,  and  watched 
over  His  sleeping  world.  But  Raymond  took 
no  comfort  from  this.  He  was  afraid  of  God. 
The  image  in  his  mind  of  God  walking  abroad 
in  the  night  was  only  a  little  less  terrifying  and 
far  more  awful  than  the  image  of  the  aged 
Moslem  returning  in  spirit  to  the  place  where 
his  body  lay. 

He  was  as  unreasoning  and  as  terrified  as  a 
native  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  to  the 
things  beyond  his  understanding,  to  the  mysteries 
which  lay  behind  the  impenetrable  veil  of  the 
future.  He  had  the  feeling  when  he  pulled 
the  coverlet  over  his  head  at  night  that  he  was 
hiding  from  the  watchful  eye  of  God.  So  he 
would  wish  to  hide  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  appear  before  the  Presence,  not  because  he 
had  ever  done  much  that  was  really  wrong,  but 
because  he  was  afraid. 

Afraid  of  so  many  things;  and  wishful  to 
appear  brave  in  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

Marie  Ingham  smiled  indulgently  upon  the 
friendship  between  the  children.  It  was  natural ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  whose  life  on  the 
farm  was  necessarily  lonely,  for  a  white  boy 
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cannot  consort  with  natives,  young  companion- 
ship was  desirable.  Mrs.  Ingham  had  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  boy.  She  would  have  given  him 
a  room  in  the  house  had  her  husband  agreed  to 
this  arrangement;  but  when  she  had  once 
suggested  it  he  had  very  emphatically  refused  his 
sanction ;  and  she  had  never  again  proposed  it. 

She  explained  this  to  Sheena,  because  Sheena 
made  it  her  business  to  discover  why  Raymond 
slept  in  the  tool-shed  when  there  was  a  small 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house  unoccupied. 

"Can't  he  have  that  little  room,  Auntie?  ' 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Ingham  explained  that  it  was  by  her 
husband's  wish  he  was  housed  in  the  shed.  It 
was  quite  weather-tight  and  comfortable. 

"  I  daresay.  But  there  are  rats.  They  dis- 
turb him  at  night." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that?"  Mrs.  Ingham 
demanded. 

"  Yes.  He  wasn't  complaining.  Only  I 
thought  if  you  knew  you  would  let  him  use 
the  little  room  at  the  back." 

"  That's  useful  for  stores,"  Marie  Ingham 
said.  "  And  I  know  Roy  won't  allow  it.  He 
says  these  people  get  so  uppish  if  you  treat 
them  too  well.  If  there  are  rats  in  the  shed, 
Raymond  should  set  the  trap.  Is  the  boy 
afraid?  " 
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"  He  says  he  isn't,"  Sheena  answered  in  a 
tone  which  threw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of 
this  denial  of  fear.  "  I  know  I  should  be." 

"Oh,  well,  that's  different,"  Mrs.  Ingham 
said,  and  so  dismissed  the  disquieting  reflection 
that  the  boy  might  be  nervous  at  night.  "  You 
seem  to  have  a  great  fancy  for  Raymond,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right."  Sheena  tossed  back 
the  mane  of  dark  hair  that  clouded  her  face 
and  made  a  comical  grimace.  "  But  his  clothes 
are  awful.  Why  don't  you  get  him  a  suit  that 
fits  him?  " 

"  He'll  grow  to  them,"  Mrs.  Ingham  answered. 
'  It's  quite  a  good  suit  that  he  has,  only  a  little 
large.  And  whatever  does  it  matter?  His 
clothes  are  good  enough  for  working  in.  There's 
no  one  to  see  him  on  a  farm.  I  hope  you  are 
not  putting  ideas  into  his  head,  Sheena  ?  ' 

Sheena  most  assuredly  was  putting  ideas  into 
his  head,  though  she  was  possibly  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  She  had  already  inculcated  in 
him  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  progress, 
discontent  with  the  condition  of  things  as  they 
were.  She  had  done  this  unwittingly,  and  so, 
having  a  clear  conscience  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  she  laughed  brightly. 

"  As  though  I'd  be  likely  to  tell  him  his 
clothes  are  awful !  "  she  said.  "  But  I  think 
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it's  mean  of  Mr.  Ingham  not  to  buy  him  a 
suit  his  size.  Fancy,  if  you  made  me  wear 
your  old  dresses  !  '  She  went  off  into  a  further 
peal  of  laughter  at  the  imaginary  picture  of 
herself  in  one  of  Aunt  Marie's  ample  gowns. 
"  We  should  look  a  weird  pair." 

"  I'll  turn  that  idea  over  in  my  mind,"  Mrs. 
Ingham  retorted.  "  A  dress  of  mine  would 
cut  down  into  two  for  you.  It  would  be  a 
saving,  that." 

But  the  impertinent  slip  of  a  girl  only  laughed 
the  more  merrily,  and,  after  a  wheedling  custom 
of  hers,  perched  herself  lightly  on  Marie  Ingham's 
lap. 

"  You  wouldn't  love  me,  Auntie,  if  I  looked 
a  fright,"  she  said. 

Whereat  Marie  Ingham,  with  a  show  of  that 
rare  tenderness  she  now  so  seldom  displayed  to 
anyone  but  her  husband,  took  the  laughing 
face  between  her  hands  and  drew  it  to  her  and 
kissed  the  fresh  young  lips,  as  she  replied  : 

"  It's  yourself,  when  you  are  a  good  child, 
Sheena,  I  love.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  how 
you  look." 

The  greying  hair  and  the  dark  hair  mingled; 
the  girl,  responding  to  the  other's  softer  mood, 
hugged  the  speaker  affectionately.  So  they  had 
clung  together  often  in  the  days  when  the  girl 
was  a  little  child  and  motherless,  and  Marie 
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Fourrie  was  a  childless  widow  with  a  heart  that 
was  lonely  and  in  need  of  love. 

But  the  advent  of  Roy  Ingham  had  changed 
all  that,  as  now  the  arrival  of  Roy  Ingham  on 
the  scene  broke  up  the  pleasant  grouping.  The 
girl  went  indoors,  and  Marie  Ingham  stood  up 
shyly  to  receive  her  husband  when  he  stepped 
on  to  the  stoep  out  of  the  bright  sunlight  that 
flooded  the  path.  She  preceded  him  into  the 
bedroom  and  poured  out  the  water  in  readiness 
for  him  to  wash  preparatory  to  sitting  down  to 
tea. 


VII  The  Child  Comes  Home 

THERE  came  a  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
holidays  when  the  studies  of  Raymond 
Wessels  were  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
invasion  of  the  schoolroom.  A  samman,  festival 
at  the  tomb,  was  held  at  the  shrine  of  the  kramat. 
As  in  most  faiths  there  are  dissenting  de- 
nominations, so  among  the  Mohammedans  there 
are  certain  sects  practising  customs  of  which 
the  true  Moslem  does  not  approve.  The  true 
Moslem  abhors  the  kalifa,  the  cutting  of  the 
body  with  knives,  and  such-like  demonstrations 
of  religious  hysteria.  He  refers  to  these  sects, 
the  Shaefeie,  Ganafie,  Maalekie,  and  Hamfalie, 
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with  dignified  disapproval  as  descendants  of 
the  Philistines,  and  dissociates  himself  from 
their  customs. 

Followers  of  one  of  these  sects  regularly  at 
intervals  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Sheik  Hadj 
to  worship  at  the  shrine.  Old  Fourrie  had  per- 
mitted them  to  picnic  on  his  land  unmolested ; 
but  Ingham,  though  he  never  refused  to  allow 
them  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  restricted  their 
movements  to  the  roadway  and  the  land 
immediately  surrounding  the  tomb. 

When  first  he  had  come  to  Twist  Niet  as 
manager  he  had  raised  some  objection  to  this 
invasion;  but  Marie  Fourrie,  following  her  late 
husband's  practice  in  the  matter,  and  using 
the  argument  he  had  used  when  the  wisdom  of 
his  indulgence  was  questioned,  had  explained 
simply  that  if  you  have  something  very  precious 
to  others  on  your  land  it  would  be  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  unjust  to  deny  them  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

"  But  it's  heathen  worship,"  Ingham  had 
expostulated. 

Whereupon  Marie  Fourrie,  who  had  not  then 
come  under  his  dominance,  had  answered  : 

"  It's  worship,  anyhow.  I  expect  God  appre- 
ciates any  effort  of  man's  to  express  his  allegiance 
to  something  higher  than  himself  which  he 
cannot  understand." 
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And  so  the  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  continued 
as  heretofore. 

Quite  early  in  the  morning  the  pilgrims  began 
to  arrive.  Ingham  was  taking  his  morning 
swim  in  the  irrigation  dam  at  the  side  of  the 
house  when  the  first  sign  of  the  invasion  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  trail  of  bright  colours  that 
streamed  in  gaudy  procession  across  his  paddock 
towards  the  fruit  orchards.  The  women  and 
children  were  seeking  a  quiet  spot  on  which  to 
encamp. 

"  Their  blasted  cheek  !  "  he  muttered,  and 
put  a  hand  to  his  mouth  and  called  upon  the 
procession  to  halt. 

The  full-skirted,  bright-hued  trail  never 
wavered.  The  women  may  not  have  heard  his 
shout ;  if  they  heard  it  they  paid  no  heed  to  it 
but  kept  on  their  way  unmoved. 

Again  he  called  to  them,  yet  more  authori- 
tatively; and,  still  receiving  no  response,  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  water,  and,  clad  in  a 
skimpy  bathing  suit,  bare-legged,  with  the  water 
dripping  off  him  as  he  ran,  he  pounded  across 
the  rough  ground  to  the  avenue,  and  stood 
there,  half-naked  in  the  sunlight,  swearing 
volubly  in  Dutch,  while  directing  a  return  to 
the  roadway  and  the  field  wherein  the  kabar 
stood.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  trespass 
further  on  his  land. 
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The  procession  wavered,  halted,  remained 
stationary  for  a  minute  or  so  while  this  veto 
was  under  discussion ;  then  turning  slowly  about 
it  trailed  back  down  the  avenue. 

Sheena,  from  the  shelter  of  the  stoep,  watched 
these  proceedings  with  interest. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  him  ?  "  she 
reflected,  her  gaze  on  the  stalwart,  lightly  clad 
figure  of  Ingham,  who,  satisfied  that  his  direc- 
tions would  be  observed,  returned  to  the  pool 
to  finish  his  swim.  "  Mistook  him  for  a  spook, 
perhaps." 

The  dark  eyes  flashed  wickedly.  She  re- 
sented the  man's  authoritative  manner  in  order- 
ing these  people  off  his  land — his  land.  Piet 
Fourrie  had  never  interfered  with  them  when 
they  came  to  the  shrine  to  pray. 

But  the  women  did  not  pray.  They  were 
present  in  a  spectacular  sense  only.  Naturally 
they  desired  to  get  away  from  the  shrine  to  a 
pleasant  spot  where  they  could  gossip  while 
the  men  performed  the  necessary  religious  rites 
in  which  they  had  no  part. 

The  long  file  in  its  gaudy  raiment  trailed 
discontentedly  back  to  the  road,  where  the 
carts  in  which  they  had  come  were  lined  up 
under  the  trees,  and  the  horses,  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  men  assisted  by  youthful  helpers, 
grazed  by  the  roadside. 
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At  the  breakfast-table  Ingham  recounted  the 
incident  of  the  morning  for  his  wife's  edification. 
It  seemed  to  afford  him  amusement. 

"  They're  holding  a  kalifa  at  the  kramat," 
he  said.  He  always  called  the  tomb  of  the 
Sheik  Hadj  the  kramat,  though  actually  the 
word  means  saint.  "  I  saw  them  making  their 
way  across  the  paddock  to  my  new  orchard; 
going  picnicking  there.  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  pool  and  chase  half-way  down  the  avenue 
in  order  to  turn  them  back.  It  startled  them, 
I  fancy,  to  see  the  baas  in  his  bathing  suit. 
They  think  they've  a  right  to  go  anywhere 
they  please.  Damned  cheek,  I  call  it.  I  set 
a  limit  to  their  wandering." 

'  I  know.  Sheena  told  me,"  Mrs.  Ingham 
said. 

Ingham  turned  to  face  the  girl. 

"  Oh !  you  saw  the  performance,  eh  ?  I 
hope  you  were  impressed  ?  ' 

''  I  was,"  she  said,  surprised  at  his  addressing 
her,  and  subsiding  again  into  silence. 

He  laughed. 

'  I  don't  think  the  old  Hadj  in  his  winding- 
sheet,  had  he  appeared  suddenly  among  them, 
could  have  startled  them  more  than  my  appear- 
ance did,"  he  said.  "  They  just  stared,  and 
chattered  among  themselves  like  a  lot  of 
monkeys,  and  turned  and  filed  back.  Not  one 
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of  them  looked  behind.  I  believe  they  were 
shocked." 

"  They  were  more  probably  amazed  at  your 
cleanliness,"  Marie  Ingham  observed. 

"  Well,  anyway,  they  are  down  at  the  kramat 
now  like  bees  round  a  hive,  filling  bottles  with 
water  from  the  stream  for  their  holy  durdum. 
Odd  crowd  !  Pity  they  don't  dig  the  old  Sheik's 
bones  up  and  take  them  away  with  them. 
That  tomb's  no  good  to  us." 

"  It  brings  no  harm  to  us,"  Mrs.  Ingham 
protested. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It  brings  a  filthy 
crowd  along  at  times.  However,  it's  there,  so 
it's  just  as  well  to  view  the  nuisance  as  you  do 
and  consider  it  interesting.  Personally,  I'd 
rather  he  had  chosen  some  other  burial  site. 
I  can't  persuade  any  of  the  boys  to  go  near 
the  kramat  after  dusk.  They  declare  the  Sheik 
Hadj  walks." 

Sheena's  eyes,  opened  to  their  widest,  were 
fixed  on  the  speaker's  face. 

"  Hadj  Tullip  Ebrahim  told  Auntie  that  long 
ago,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  put  it  that  way; 
he  said  that  the  Saint  appeared  to  certain 
people." 

"  He'd  better  not  appear  to  me,"  Ingham 
remarked  with  a  laugh. 

"  He  won't." 
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"  Oh  !  "  He  glanced  at  her  sharply.  "  How 
do  you  know  ?  ' 

"  Because  you  aren't  sympathetic,"  she  re- 
plied. "  You  scoff.  Had]  Tullip  Ebrahim 
spoke  of  him  as  appearing  to  the  Faithful,  and 
to  a  few  favoured  persons.  He  thought  Aunt 
Marie  might  be  one  of  these." 

Again  Ingham  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  scornful 
laughter. 

"So  the  old  chap  has  his  favourites?  "  he 
said,  and  looked  at  his  wife.  "  Don't  you  get 
seeking  spooks,  my  dear,  when  I'm  around." 

She  laughed  too. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to.  Had]  Tullip 
Ebrahim  intended  that  for  politeness,  I  think; 
but  it  made  me  for  a  time  as  nervous  as  any  of 
the  boys  when  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the 
kramat  after  dark." 

"  And  was  Sheena  singled  out  for  favour?  '.' 
he  asked. 

"  No."  Sheena  took  it  upon  herself  to  answer 
his  question.  "  A  spirit  does  not  appear  to  the 
sceptic." 

"  So  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course  not."  The  young  face  expressed 
its  owner's  scorn.  "  Neither  does  Auntie.  We 
leave  that  to  the  Kaffirs,"  she  said. 
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DURING  the  entire  day,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  con- 
tinued to  worship.  The  quiet  of  the  tomb  was 
disturbed  by  the  monotonous  chanting  of  many 
voices,  and  on  the  hot  quivering  air  the  choking 
wail  of  the  death  sob  broke  distressfully. 

Outside  the  low  walls  of  the  kabar  the  women 
gathered  with  the  children,  detached  spectators 
of  a  ceremony  too  familiar  to  excite  wonder. 
Within  the  walls  the  men,  and  a  few  young 
boys,  led  by  the  priest  holding  his  tasbi  between 
thin  brown  fingers,  recited  the  prayers  in  a 
dirge-like  chant,  rocking  themselves  violently 
with  deep  groaning  and  sharp  indrawing  of 
the  breath,  culminating  in  a  prolonged  wail, 
painful  to  listen  to,  altogether  distressful  in 
effect. 

A  strange  spectacle,  this  festival  at  the  tomb 
over  the  dust  of  the  holy  man,  Sheik  Hadj 
Maalank  from  Batavia,  a  pilgrim  and  a  saint ; 
weird  barbaric  worship;  yet  impressive  in  its 
passionate  sincerity,  its  abandon  to  the  emotional 
element  in  religion,  with  its  strong  appeal  to 
the  Oriental  mind. 

Later  in  the  day  Sheena  walked  down  the 
avenue,  and  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
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crowd  about  the  kabar.  Some  of  them  knew 
her;  many  of  them  had  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  for  years.  The  Malay  in  charge  of  the 
horses  accosted  her  with  the  customary  greeting 
when  she  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

"  Assalaamo  alaykoem,"  he  said;  which 
means,  "All  good  be  with  you  all  day." 

Sheena,  smiling,  gave  the  usual  response  : 

'  Wa  alaykoem  salaam,  wa  ragmatoellahie, 
wa  barakatoho."  "  Praise  be  on  you,  with  all 
good  blessings." 

She  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him 
from  the  day  when,  a  little  child,  he  had  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  so  that  she  might  see  over  the 
low  wall  of  the  tomb,  which  was  then  too  high 
for  her.  He,  like  herself,  had  witnessed  many 
changes  on  the  farm  since  first  he  had  come 
there  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  Sheik 
Hadj. 

The  women  about  the  tomb  made  way  for 
her  as  she  approached.  It  was  interest  rather 
than  curiosity  that  drew  her  there;  interest 
in  a  form  of  devotion,  strange  and  weird  and 
moving.  The  earnest  sincerity  of  the  dark 
faces,  paling  under  the  strain  of  tense  fanaticism 
that  led  them  to  indulgence  in  the  wildest  excess 
of  emotion,  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  any  but 
the  scoffer,  who  is  usually  ready  to  jeer  at  any 
practice  outside  his  understanding. 
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Sheena  had  watched  these  people  before  and 
wondered  at  their  strange  customs;  had  been 
touched  by  their  endurance,  by  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  which,  worked  up  to 
a  frenzy  of  religious  ecstasy,  forced  the  physical 
powers  beyond  all  endurance,  till  one  by  one 
the  worshippers,  their  whole  bodies  twitching 
and  writhing,  dropped  in  a  fit  on  the  ground 
and  lay  there  for  a  while  unheeded,  to  eventually 
regain  their  feet  and  resume  their  places  as 
before. 

A  painful  spectacle;  but  the  people  con- 
cerned viewed  the  scene  with  apathy.  Only 
once,  when  an  old  man  in  falling  struck  his 
head  violently  against  the  stone  wall,  did  a 
low  murmur  of  sympathy  go  up  from  the 
watching  women.  But  no  one  stooped  to  the 
old  man's  aid;  he  lay  prone  on  the  ground 
until  sufficiently  recovered  to  stand  up  again. 
When  eventually  he  staggered  to  his  feet  he 
swayed  dizzily  like  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  intoxication. 

What  good  did  they  see  in  it?  the  girl 
wondered;  what  good  did  their  souls  derive 
from  these  amazing  capers  ? 

These  frenzied  exhibitions  notwithstanding, 
the  proceedings  were  strictly  orderly,  solemnly 
reverential.  Even  the  bizarre  decorations,  crude 
and  gaudy  in  effect,  expressed  a  symbolic 
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meaning  which  lent  a  dignity  that  the  soiled 
tawdriness  could  not  destroy. 

The  flat  stone  of  the  shrine,  which  served 
as  an  altar,  was  covered  with  a  pink  and  yellow 
pall,  over  which  was  spread  the  flag,  the  crescent 
and  star.  Large  stones  held  these  flimsy 
draperies  in  place.  On  this  cloth  were  placed 
bottles  filled  with  pure  water;  the  Panaver, 
benefit  of  blessing.  The  water  from  these 
bottles  is  regarded  as  a  curative  medicine  for 
sick  persons.  Thin  lines  of  blue  smoke  rose 
from  a  brazier  in  which  joss-sticks  were  burn- 
ing, and  was  lost  in  the  quivering  golden  air. 
On  the  tomb  before  the  priest  was  placed  a 
large  black  stone,  worn  smooth  by  much 
service.  On  this  stone,  as  he  worked  himself 
up  to  religious  fervour,  the  priest  beat  his  fore- 
head repeatedly,  chanting  the  while  in  his  low 
musical  tones  the  monotonous  recitative  in 
which  his  followers  joined.  Above  their  heads, 
brushing,  when  moved  by  the  light  breeze,  the 
red  and  black  fezes  worn  by  the  worshippers, 
were  a  string  of  flags,  pink  and  yellow  and 
silver,  suspended  from  trees  at  either  end  of 
the  kabar,  and  hanging  limply  in  the  languid 
heat  of  the  day.  These  flags  cast  the  only 
shade,  a  thin  line  of  shadow,  on  the  shrine, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun. 
From  morning  until  sundown  the  worshippers 
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carried  out  their  devotions  under  its  burning 
rays. 

Sheena's  interest  strayed  from  the  doings 
within  the  shrine  to  the  group  of  gaily-dressed 
Malay  women  outside  the  low  wall  with  herself. 
Handsome  women,  many  of  them,  with  quantities 
of  tinsel  ornaments,  and  bright  silk  handker- 
chiefs covering  their  hair.  The  Oriental's  love 
of  colour  was  emphasised  on  all  sides. 

A  little  child  with  a  face  like  a  flower,  out  of 
which  a  pair  of  great  dark  eyes,  misty  and 
shining,  stared  with  confiding  friendliness  up 
at  Sheena,  approached  near  to  her,  and  re- 
mained looking  into  her  face.  Sheena  stooped 
over  the  baby,  beautiful  as  a  dream-child,  while 
the  mother  looked  on,  rendered  pleased  and 
proud  by  European  patronage.  But  the  towsled 
brown  curls  shading  the  lovely  little  face  were 
alive  with  lice.  The  girl  saw  the  moving  mass 
in  the  tangled  hair,  and  refrained  from  taking 
the  child  in  her  arms,  as  she  had  been  moved 
to  do,  and  gave  it  instead  a  little  ring  with  a 
green  stone  which  she  had  got  out  of  a  cracker. 
The  tawdry  trinket  afforded  the  child  keener 
and  more  lasting  satisfaction  than  any  amount 
of  caresses  could  have  done. 

But  the  incident  brought  very  vividly  to 
Sheena's  mind  Roy  Ingham's  remark  at  the 
breakfast-table,  to  the  effect  that  the  kramat 
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brought  a  filthy  crowd  along.  Many  of  these 
people  were  filthy.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
use  the  shrine  for  a  schoolroom  again  until  sun 
and  wind  had  purified  it. 

With  sundown  the  samman  came  to  an  end. 
The  shrine,  emptied  of  its  perspiring  enthusiasts, 
was  given  over  once  more  to  the  solitudes. 
The  decorations  were  packed  away.  The  chatter- 
ing crowd  of  women  and  children  sorted  them- 
selves, and  recovered  possession  of  their  male 
relatives;  and  preparations  were  begun  for  the 
return  to  the  city.  While  these  were  in  pro- 
gress Raymond  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
joined  Sheena. 

"  I  wanted  to  come  before/'  he  said,  "  but 
the  baas  kept  me.  They  have  been  holding  a 
kalifa,  haven't  they?  ' 

He  spoke  in  Dutch.  Sheena  used  the  taal 
in  conversing  with  him  generally,  though  he 
understood  English  and  spoke  it  fluently  enough. 

"It's  the  festival  of  the  tomb/'  she  explained. 
"  I  think  it's  a  preparation  before  the  fast  of 
Ramadan.  But  you've  seen  it,  haven't  you  ?  ' 

"  No.  This  is  the  first  since  I  came.  I  came 
along  in  the  dinner-hour  and  watched  for  a 
bit ;  but  I  believed  they  did  not  like  my  seeing 
them,  so  I  went  away." 

"  Oh,  they  don't  mind,  so  long  as  you  don't 
interrupt.  But  it's  over  now;  there's  nothing 
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to  see.  Come  along;  we'll  go.  Those  horses 
are  raising  such  a  dust." 

The  horses  were  being  inspanned  by  their 
owners.  A  few  carts,  heavily  loaded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  already  driven  off; 
and  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  wind,  which  had 
freshened  since  sundown,  stirred  the  powdery 
dust  of  the  road  into  a  white  cloud.  Sheena 
stepped  off  the  grass  into  the  road. 

'  We'll  go  this  way,"  she  said,  and  pointed 
upward.  "  We  can  take  the  path  through  the 
vineyard  and  go  round." 

He  acquiesced  readily,  as  he  always  did  in 
regard  to  any  proposal  she  made;  and  he  liked 
the  suggestion;  in  going  that  way,  which  was 
the  longer  route,  they  avoided  passing  the 
house,  and  so  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
baas'  eye. 

Sheena  turned  to  wave  a  hand  to  the  departing 
Malays. 

"  Allaho  akobar  !  "  she  called  in  farewell ; 
and  in  response  from  many  dark  throats  was 
borne  back  to  her  on  the  breeze  a  stronger  echo 
of  her  own  words  : 

"  Allaho  akobar  !  " 
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THE  girl  and  the  boy  climbed  slowly  the 
sandy  road  skirting  the  vineyard  in  the 
mellow  radiance  of  the  afterglow,  which  left 
the  sky  warmly  flushed  long  after  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  the  mountains.  The  hot 
day  had  closed  down  into  the  brief  African 
twilight,  and  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  long 
sunny  hours  was  being  thrown  off  by  the  earth 
and  rose  in  waves  into  the  cooling  air. 

Very  quiet  were  these  two  young  people  as 
they  walked  along,  the  light  wind  fanning  their 
faces,  and  in  their  eyes,  reflected  warmly,  was  the 
red  stain  of  the  sunset  which  lingered  in  the  sky. 

When  they  reached  a  certain  point  they 
turned  aside  from  the  road  and  followed  a  foot- 
path through  the  vineyard.  A  wondrous  hush 
hung  over  the  scene.  The  toil  of  the  day  had 
ceased,  and  the  land,  its  activities  suspended, 
was  given  over  to  the  restful  calm  of  evening. 
Here,  among  the  young  vines,  with  the  moun- 
tains facing  them  and  giant  oaks  bordering  the 
path,  Sheena  launched  an  astounding  question 
upon  the  gulf  of  silence  which  had  widened 
between  them.  The  influence  of  place  and  of 
the  hour  affected  her  equally  with  the  impres- 
sions received  from  watching  the  festival  at 
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the  tomb.  She  had  been  thinking  while  she 
walked  of  the  earnestness  of  these  Mohammedan 
worshippers  and  of  their  strange  ritual;  their 
sturdy  conviction  in  the  soundness  of  their 
faith.  These  things  puzzled  her.  The  whole 
business  of  religion  in  relation  to  life  struck  her 
as  irreconcilable  with  the  results  of  its  teaching. 
As  an  outcome  of  her  reflections,  she  looked  at 
the  boy  walking  beside  her  and  put  a  direct 
question  to  him. 

"  Raymond,  do  you  believe  in  God?"  she 
asked. 

He  turned  to  her,  surprised  utterly  and 
faintly  embarrassed.  The  slow  colour  mounted 
to  his  face. 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered.  During  the  pause 
which  followed  his  words  a  doubt  was  born  in 
his  mind.  "  Don't  you?  "  he  said  awkwardly. 

"  I  don't  know."  ' 

Again  silence.  Silence  on  his  side  because 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  and  on  hers  because  she 
was  thinking  again  deeply  and  was  unconscious 
of  the  pause.  She  ended  it  by  returning  to  the 
point  at  which  she  had  broken  off. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  don't." 

"  But-       '  he  interposed. 

She  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  the 
interruption. 

"  There  are  so  many  people  worshipping  God 
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in  so  many  different  ways ;  and  each  thinks  the 
other  is  wrong.  They  say  they  believe;  and 
yet  they  go  on  doing  mean  things,  bad  things, 
just  as  if  there  was  no  God  to  hurt  or  anger. 
I  think  people  say  they  believe  in  God  because 
they  are  half  afraid  not  to  believe.  If  they  did 
truly  believe,  they  would  not  be  half  afraid, 
but  altogether  afraid,  to  do  the  things  they  do." 

He  made  no  response.  There  were  no  argu- 
ments in  his  brain  to  counterblast  the  staggering 
effect  of  her  philosophy.  He  stared  at  her  in 
an  awkward  attempt  to  reach  her  plane  of 
reasoning;  but  her  thoughts  rode  above  him 
and  left  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  she  said.  "  And  when 
I  ask,  people  think  I'm  wicked." 

A  further  silence;  an  assenting  silence  this 
time.  Then  she  spoke  again. 

"  When  you  go  to  bed  do  you  ever  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  died  in  the 
night?  " 

;<  No,"  he  answered,  and  his  cheeks  paled. 

He  wished  she  would  not  talk  in  this  uncom- 
fortable way.  When  he  went  to  bed  his  chief 
concern  was  to  hide  from  the  watchful  eye  of 
Omnipotence.  That,  with  his  dread  of  rats, 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  dark  terrible.  He 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  these  anxieties  the 
thought  of  death. 
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"  Uncle  Piet  died  in  his  sleep,"  she  said. 
"  And  in  the  morning  when  I  saw  him  I  knew 
he  wasn't  there.  His  body  lay  there  in  the 
bed,  but  he  was  gone.  Well,  I  want  to  know 
where  he  went." 

She  looked  at  the  sunset  flush  in  the  sky 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  seek  some  explanation 
of  these  things  which  she  could  not  understand. 

"  I  can't  think  of  him  as  being  up  there," 
she  went  on.  "  He  was  kind,  and  everyone 
loved  him.  When  he  was  alive  it  seemed  easy 
to  believe  in  God  because—  She  sought 

about  in  her  mind  for  words  to  express  her 
meaning  and  found  the  search  difficult.  "  I 
suppose  just  because  he  was  good  himself," 
she  ended  simply. 

In  those  few  simple  words  lay  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem.  A  good  thought,  as  a  good 
deed,  is  a  surer  witness  to  God  than  the  utter- 
ance of  many  prayers.  Creeds  and  philosophers 
pass,  but  the  kind  act,  the  loving  word,  these 
live  on  in  the  memory  and  make  the  world 
better.  The  influence  of  a  good  life  resembles 
the  ripples  which  spread  and  widen  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea  long  after  the  object  which 
has  started  them  has  sunk  from  sight  beneath 
the  waters  of  life's  ocean.  So  the  old  man's 
memory  kept  fertile  one  corner  in  the  child's 
mind. 
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But  the  child's  talk  had  disturbed  the  boy's 
thoughts ;  and  that  night,  when  in  the  darkness 
he  pulled  the  coverlet  over  his  head,  he  won- 
dered whether  God,  if  He  existed,  could  see 
into  his  heart  and  discover  the  tiny  seed  of 
doubt  which  lay  germinating  there. 

On  the  following  morning  he  woke,  depressed 
and  anxious,  to  the  wild  sound  of  a  rushing 
wind,  which  on  the  day  after  the  Festival  swept 
through  the  valley  with  devastating  effect;  a 
spirit  of  fury,  sparing  nothing  in  its  passage 
as  it  hurled  itself  onward  towards  the  sea. 
For  twenty-four  hours  the  gale  raged;  then, 
as  a  bird  wearied  with  flight  folds  its  wings, 
it  subsided,  its  fury  spent;  and  the  sun  shone 
later  on  a  world  serenely  peaceful,  with  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  gale  as  sole  witness  to 
the  terrific  force  of  the  wind.  But  the  kabar 
was  purified;  and  the  studies  at  the  shrine 
were  resumed. 

There  was  a  press  of  work  on  the  wine  farm 
during  the  next  few  days.  The  wind  had  done 
much  damage  in  the  orchards ;  and  the  ground 
under  the  trees  was  strewn  with  peaches  and 
purple  figs  and  a  few  late  apricots.  The  finest 
fruits  of  Ingham's  labour  lay  rotting  on  the 
ground. 

Sheena  went  out  with  a  large  basket  and 
helped  to  gather  up  the  fallen  fruit,  and  Marie 
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Ingham  kept  the  maids  busy  and  had  a  big 
fire  going  for  the  making  of  preserves.  Every- 
one on  the  farm  worked  with  surprising  energy 
and  swiftness,  influenced  doubtless  by  the 
temper  of  the  baas,  whose  mood  was  heavy  as 
a  storm-cloud,  the  result  of  seeing  his  best 
fruit  wasted  and  the  profit  he  had  reckoned  on 
lost.  So  much  of  care  and  labour  had  gone  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  peach  orchards,  and  two 
days  before  he  had  looked  upon  the  result  with 
pride ;  to-day  his  hopes,  like  the  peaches  which  so 
recently  had  presented  their  sun-ripened  bloom 
to  his  gaze,  lay  bruised  and  spoiled  in  the  dust. 
Small  wonder  that  he  went  about  among 
the  workers  in  a  mood  of  gloomy  preoccupation 
and  with  a  lowering  scowl  contracting  his 
brows.  These  strokes  of  fate  were  not  un- 
common, but  they  were  none  the  less  a  disaster 
when  they  befell. 
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WITH  the  passing  days  the  influence  of 
the  girl,  whose  quick-thinking  brain  domi- 
nated the  slower  mentality  of  the  boy,  became  a 
significant  factor  in  Raymond's  life.  She  took 
him  in  hand  as  a  sculptor  takes  the  clay  he 
proposes  kneading  into  some  semblance  of  the 
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image  his  brain  has  conceived;  she  made  him 
studious,  ambitious,  vaguely  dissatisfied;  and 
she  inspired  in  him  a  quality  which  hitherto 
he  had  lacked — courage.  She  roused  in  him  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  his  past  fears. 

It  was  her  kindness  which  first  won  him, 
and  gave  her  her  hold  over  him.  Her  treat- 
ment of  him  as  a  fellow  human  being  raised 
him  in  his  self-esteem  and  gained  his  lasting 
gratitude.  She  never  knew  how  deep  his  devo- 
tion went.  In  those  early  days  she  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  him,  to  tyrannise  over  him;  but 
she  was  quick  to  resent  it  if  anyone  else  treated 
him  with  lack  of  consideration.  And  she  was 
very  bitter  against  Ingham  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  lad  a  wage.  The  boy  was  useful  but  not 
necessary  to  Ingham.  He  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed  him;  that  was  sufficient  remuneration 
for  the  work  he  did.  Such  was  Ingham's 
argument.  He  further  contended  that  the  train- 
ing the  boy  was  receiving  would  serve  him 
hereafter  and  insure  him  future  employment. 

The  boy  did  not  complain ;  only  now,  since 
the  girl's  coming,  he  wished  that  he  had 
sufficient  money  to  buy  himself  a  suit  of  clothes. 
He  had  grown  very  conscious  of  his  big  ill- 
fitting  garments.  He  was  resolved  that  one 
day  he  would  ask  this  favour  of  the  baas. 

Raymond  stood  in  awe  of  the  baas.     Like 
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Marie  Ingham,  his  great  desire  was  to  please 
him;  his  greatest  dread  was  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. He  respected  Ingham;  but  his  awe 
struck  deeper  than  any  other  feeling.  He  could 
not  have  told  whether  or  not  he  liked  him.  He 
would  scarcely  have  presumed  on  the  verge  of 
liking.  But  he  was  always  unhappy  when  in 
disfavour;  and  a  word  of  approval  from 
Ingham  afforded  him  immense  satisfaction. 

To  disobey  the  baas  would  have  seemed  to 
him  at  one  time  inconceivable;  nevertheless, 
on  the  day  of  Sheena's  departure  from  the  farm 
he  was  so  far  under  the  sway  of  the  new 
allegiance  as,  in  deference  to  her  wishes,  to  set 
aside  Ingham's  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
conveyance  in  which  he  was  to  drive  her  to 
the  station.  At  the  time  he  did  not  recognise 
this  as  an  act  of  flagrant  disobedience ;  though 
it  was  open  to  question  whether,  had  he  seen 
the  matter  so,  he  would  have  acted  differently. 
He  was  sad  at  heart  at  the  coming  separation 
from  the  one  human  being  who  had  treated 
him  as  a  friend  and  a  companion,  and  his  only 
thought  was  to  please  her  on  the  morning  of 
her  departure. 

On  the  previous  evening  when  they  sat 
together  under  the  wall  of  the  kabar,  devoting 
the  last  of  her  holiday  to  the  pursuance  of 
Raymond's  studies,  she  had  said  to  him  : 

\ 
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"  I  shall  miss  you,  Raymond." 

A  lump  had  come  into  the  boy's  throat  which 
prevented  him  from  answering  her.  His  miss 
would  be  greater  than  anything  she  would 
know.  She  pushed  a  little  silver  pencil-case, 
which  she  prized  greatly,  into  his  hand. 

"  That  will  remind  you,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
shall  expect  you  to  write  to  me." 

"  But  I  can't  write  properly — yet/'  he  said 
shyly. 

"  Oh,  you  write  well  enough  to  write  to  me," 
she  encouraged  him.  "  Every  day  you  will 
write  a  little  and  you  will  improve,  so  that 
when  I  come  home  again  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  me  to  teach  you." 

The  question  of  stamps  and  stationery  arose, 
and  she  gave  him  part  of  a  packet  of  stamped 
postcards  which  Aunt  Marie  had  given  her. 

"  You  can  write  on  those,"  she  said. 

He  put  them  in  one  of  the  capacious  pockets 
of  his  coat  without  a  word.  His  heart  was 
heavy,  and  somehow  it  weighted  his  tongue. 

'  You'll  drive  me  to  the  station  in  the  morn- 
ing," she  said  brightly.  "  Do  you  remember 
fetching  me?  ' 

She  had  laughed,  and  he  had  smiled  faintly. 
He  was  not  likely  to  forget. 

"  Mind,  it  is  not  to  be  the  old  gig  to-morrow. 
You  must  take  me  in  the  Cape  cart." 
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And  he  had  promised. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  about  it.  Why  should  she  not 
ride  in  the  cart  if  she  wanted  to?  It  would 
do  it  no  harm  to  take  it  out. 

But  on  the  morrow  when  Ingham  told  him 
to  inspan  the  gig  and  drive  to  the  station,  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  suggest  that  the  Cape 
cart  might  be  used  in  preference;  he  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  reception  of  his  former 
remarks  on  this  subject.  But  he  could  not  fail 
Sheena;  so  he  ignored  Ingham's  order  and 
inspanned  the  horses  in  the  Cape  cart. 

Oddly  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  this 
defiance  of  the  baas's  instructions  would  entail 
serious  consequences  for  himself.  At  that  hour 
the  baas  was  usually  out  upon  the  land;  he 
might  have  taken  out  the  cart  any  day  without 
his  knowledge.  It  was  unfortunate  that  on 
that  particular  morning  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  Ingham  should  return  to  the  house 
a  few  minutes  before  Sheena's  departure.  The 
Cape  cart  stood  below  the  stoep,  with  Sheena 
seated  in  it  holding  the  reins,  while  Mrs.  Ingham 
talked  to  her  from  the  stoep,  and  Raymond 
was  inside  fetching  out  her  trunk.  He  appeared 
carrying  it  on  his  back  at  the  moment  when 
Ingham  walked  up. 

Ingham  stood  looking  on  and  frowning ;   and 
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the  boy  nearly  dropped  the  box  he  carried  on 
seeing  him.  With  knees  giving  under  him,  he 
disposed  of  it  clumsily  under  the  driver's  seat, 
and  turned  unwillingly  to  meet  the  baas's  eye. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  such  cold  anger  in 
Ingham's  look.  Marie  Ingham  and  the  girl, 
unconscious  of  anything  amiss,  kept  up  their 
friendly  chatter,  until  Ingham's  voice,  steel- 
like  in  the  ring  of  its  sharp  anger,  interrupted 
the  conversation,  and  drew  both  pairs  of  eyes 
to  his  face. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  inspan  the  gig?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes;   but  the  spring's  broken " 

The  boy's  half-articulate  explanation  trailed 
off  into  silence.  He  cowered  before  the  look  in 
Ingham's  eyes.  Ingham  stretched  out  a  hand 
and  took  the  whip  from  its  socket. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  disobey  my  orders,"  he 
said. 

With  the  first  lash  of  the  whip  Sheena  awoke 
from  the  stupor  of  surprise  which  had  held  her 
motionless ;  and  now,  at  the  sound  of  the  boy's 
cries,  she  dropped  the  reins  and  sprang  down 
from  the  cart,  and  darting  towards  Ingham, 
she  seized  his  uplifted  arm. 

"  Don't  you  dare  touch  him  again,"  she  cried 
fiercely. 

Amazed    at    her    interference    as    much    as 
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impeded  by  her  action,  Ingham  hesitated;  the 
arm,  uplifted  to  strike,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  girl's  hand,  dropped  to  his  side;  he 
relaxed  his  hold  on  the  boy,  who,  finding 
himself  released,  fled  from  the  scene  weeping; 
hurt  more  in  mind  than  in  body;  the  sting  of 
the  lash  had  fallen  only  twice  before  the  girl's 
intervention  had  turned  Ingham  from  his 
purpose. 

Ingham  looked  down  at  her  now,  amazed  at 
her  interference,  more  amazed  at  himself  for 
suffering  it.  By  what  right  did  she  dispute 
his  authority  and  defend  this  boy  from  the 
punishment  he  deserved?  Sheena,  meeting  his 
eyes,  felt  her  courage  evaporating  and  herself 
changing  colour  under  their  cold  scrutiny.  She 
had  never  seen  Ingham  really  angry  before. 
She  felt  afraid  of  him. 

"  It  was  I  who  begged  him  not  to  inspan  the 
gig,"  she  said. 

"  It  was  /  who  told  him  to  do  so,"  he  replied 
curtly.  "  He  will  find  it  wiser  to  obey  my 
orders  rather  than  yours." 

Very  much  annoyed,  he  replaced  the  whip 
in  the  socket,  and  spoke  to  his  wife,  who  stood 
by  the  horses'  heads. 

"  Stay  there  while  I  go  in  and  put  a  coat  on. 
It  seems  I'll  have  to  make  the  journey  to  the 
station  myself,"  he  said. 
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He  mounted  the  steps  and  went  indoors. 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  said  Marie  Ingham. 

Then  suddenly  she  became  aware  that  she 
was  being  left  altogether  alone;  Sheena  was 
disappearing  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  boy. 
Mrs.  Ingham  looked  after  her  helplessly. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  she  cried.  "  Now  where's 
she  off  ?  Sheena  !  Come  back.  Sheena  !  " 

But  Sheena  was  gone  in  search  of  Raymond. 
Fleet  of  foot,  she  ran  like  a  deer  round  by  the 
back  of  the  wine-cellar,  into  the  peach  orchard. 
There,  lying  face  downward  on  the  ground, 
crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  she  came 
upon  the  boy.  Instantly  she  was  on  her  knees 
beside  him;  her  arm  went  round  him,  and  she 
brought  her  face  close  to  his. 

"Don't  cry,  Raymond,"  she  said.  "Don't 
cry,  dear.  It  was  my  fault." 

"  No,"  he  muttered  brokenly, 

The  soft  face  pressed  closer. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "  I  love 
you,  Raymond." 

Wonderful  admission;  staggering;  hearten- 
ing. Before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
surprise  of  these  words  a  yet  more  wonderful 
thing  happened.  The  fresh  young  lips  found 
his,  kissed  his;  and  then  in  an  instant  she  had 
scrambled  up  again  and  was  speeding  back  to 
where  the  cart  waited  below  the  stoep  with 
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Ingham  in  ever-growing  impatience  already  in 
the  driver's  seat.  He  made  no  remark  as  she 
climbed  to  the  seat  beside  him;  but  Marie 
Ingham  came  round  to  the  side  of  the  cart 
and  put  up  a  hand  and  squeezed  hers  lovingly. 

"Good-bye,  Sheena,"  she  said;  and  the 
horses  started. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  now  you  have 
got  your  own  way?  "  Ingham  observed,  when 
they  were  out  on  the  open  road  and  the  farm 
was  left  behind.  "  But  that  boy  will  receive 
the  rest  of  his  hiding  when  I  get  back." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  so  cruel," 
she  said  quietly;  but  her  heart  beat  fast. 
Despite  the  confidence  of  her  words,  she  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  an  idle  threat  on 
Ingham's  part. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  drive  to  the 
station,  they  did  not  speak  again. 
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XI  The  Woman  Comes  Home 

FOUR  years  passed — uneventful  years,  dur- 
ing which  life  on  the  wine  farm  went  on 
as  formerly.  There  was  slight  change  other 
than  the  change  of  seasons  to  mark  the  passage 
of  time.  Marie  Ingham  had  grown  a  little 
heavier,  a  little  coarser;  there  was  more  grey 
now  in  the  short  hair;  her  comeliness  was 
departed.  With  her  husband  the  years  dealt 
more  kindly,  seemed  indeed  to  stand  still  for 
him.  He  was  the  same  strongly  developed, 
fine-looking  man  who  seven  years  earlier  had 
won  buxom  Marie  Fourrie  and  her  prosperous 
farm.  A  splendid  physique,  with  hard  work 
and  healthy  living,  kept  him  fit  and  in  good 
training;  a  big  man  with  not  a  superfluous 
ounce  of  flesh  upon  him,  and  with  muscles 
firm  and  strong  as  iron.  Such  was  Roy  Ingham 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three;  the  young-looking 
husband  of  the  middle-aged  wife. 

Marie  Fourrie's  relations  had  predicted  that 
her  second  marriage  would  not  be  a  success, 
that  Ingham  would  dissipate  her  substance. 
He  had  disproved  this  belief.  The  farm  was 
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more  prosperous  under  his  working.  He  had 
developed  the  land,  and  made  the  fruit  orchards, 
formerly  regarded  as  of  very  minor  importance, 
save  in  connection  with  the  wine-making,  a 
considerable  source  of  income.  The  packing 
and  dispatch  of  his  fruit  to  the  several  markets 
was  quite  an  extensive  and  separate  business. 

In  this  branch  of  the  work  Raymond  became 
increasingly  useful.  Ingham  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  a  white  man  to  help  in  con- 
trolling the  work;  and,  as  his  services  became 
necessary  to  him,  the  lad's  position  on  the 
farm  improved.  He  earned  a  wage  now,  small 
enough  in  view  of  the  service  rendered,  but 
sufficient  for  his  simple  requirements.  He  would 
not  have  left  the  wine  farm  for  a  higher  salary. 
All  his  interests  were  centred  in  the  place, 
which  was  the  only  home  he  knew.  He  still 
used  the  tool-shed  for  a  bedroom ;  but  the  tools 
had  been  removed,  and  a  few  odd  pieces  of 
furniture  placed  in  the  room  to  make  it  more 
habitable.  He  had  made  himself  a  little  table 
from  old  packing-cases;  and  Mrs.  Ingham  had 
provided  him  with  a  paraffin  lamp,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  pored  over  his  modest  library 
of  a  few  old  books,  given  to  him  by  Sheena, 
and  laboured  conscientiously  to  improve  his 
handwriting  and  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
simple  arithmetic. 
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He  was  still  an  uncouth-looking  lad,  neither 
boy  nor  man ;  of  fair,  simple  countenance,  and 
with  big,  ingenuous  blue  eyes;  loose-made  and 
lanky  in  build;  having  the  appearance,  now 
that  he  no  longer  wore  Ingham's  suits,  of 
always  having  outgrown  his  clothes,  as  formerly 
he  appeared  never  to  have  grown  to 'them. 
This,  added  to  a  natural  shyness,  gave  him  a 
curiously  unfledged  look.  But  he  was  amaz- 
ingly proud  of  his  cheap  ready-made  suits. 
He  still  wore  veldschoens  because  they  were 
strong  and  serviceable  on  the  land,  and  his 
slender  finances  did  not  permit  of  extravagance 
in  footwear.  And  indeed  the  veldschoens  suited 
him;  they  were  the  footwear  of  the  country 
and  of  his  race. 

Time  had  not  stood  still  with  Sheena.  The 
change  in  her  case  was  more  marked  than  in  the 
others.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  Marie  Ingham, 
as  it  came  as  an  even  greater  surprise  to  Ingham, 
to  discover  that  Sheena  was  grown  into  a 
woman. 

For  two  years  after  she  left  school,  which 
was  when  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  she 
was  occupied  in  keeping  house  for  a  widower 
uncle  in  the  Barberton  district,  who,  with  a 
farm  to  manage  and  half  a  dozen  small  children 
needing  mothering,  was  glad  of  her  aid  in 
the  latter  undertaking,  until  a  marriage  of 
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expediency  on  his  side  provided  his  home  with  a 
new  mistress  and  his  children  with  a  step- 
mother, and  released  Sheena  from  an  obligation 
which  she  had  always  realised  would  be  only 
temporary. 

He  made  the  girl  a  little  present  at  parting. 
It  did  not  amount  to  much  because  he  was  a 
poor  man ;  but  he  informed  her  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  affection  that  if 
ever  she  needed  a  home  his  was  open  to  her. 

She  left  his  farm  regretfully.  It  was  the  one 
place  in  which  she  had  felt  herself  really  wanted ; 
and  she  experienced  a  faint  resentment  against 
the  lumpy  young  Dutchwoman  who  had  sup- 
planted her  in  the  home.  A  poor  home  and 
noisy;  but  the  children  in  it  had  loved  her 
and  won  her  heart. 

It  was  parting  from  the  children  she  felt 
most,  and  of  them  she  thought  particularly  on 
her  journey  to  the  wine  farm  in  the  Constantia 
Valley,  which  she  had  not  seen  for  two  long 
years,  and  which  now  she  must  regard  as  her 
permanent  home.  The  good  times  of  her  child- 
hood were  over;  the  old  happy  schooldays 
belonged  to  the  past.  She  had  to  play  her 
part  now  as  a  woman  and  share  in  the  work 
of  the  farm. 

This  home-coming  was  unlike  any  previous 
home-coming.  She  felt  strange,  even  a  little 
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shy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  again  the  once 
familiar  faces.  With  each  return  from  school 
she  had  noticed  an  alteration  in  Raymond. 
Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  a  boy 
develops  rapidly.  But  her  anticipation  did  not 
prepare  her  for  the  change  which  two  years 
had  made  in  the  companion  of  her  girlhood's 
days.  The  hobbledehoy  boy  seemed  to  her  to 
have  become  a  man. 

He  met  her  at  the  station,  as  had  been  his 
custom  from  the  occasion  when  he  had  been 
first  dispatched  on  this  errand  with  the  old 
gig  four  years  before.  He  had  never  again 
fetched  her  in  the  gig.  From  the  day  when  he 
had  received  a  thrashing  for  inspanning  the 
Cape  cart  against  Roy  Ingham's  orders  the  gig 
had  not  been  requisitioned  as  a  conveyance  for 
passengers.  Ingham  had  never  given  the  order 
for  the  Cape  cart  to  be  taken  out,  but  he 
acquiesced  in  its  use.  He  said  merely  :  "  Drive 
to  the  station  and  fetch  Sheena."  And  Ray- 
mond, on  the  first  occasion  with  trepidation, 
and  subsequently  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
spanned  Ingham's  one  pair  of  good  horses  in 
the  Cape  cart  to  bring  the  girl  home. 

Before  she  alighted  from  the  train  at  Wynberg 
Sheena  saw  him  on  the  platform,  waiting  for 
her;  an  amazingly  tall  youth,  with  trousers 
which  appeared  to  climb  above  his  ankles,  and 
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sleeves  showing  an  unusual  length  of  tanned 
hairy  wrists. 

"  Heavens  !  the  maarman  !  "  she  murmured 
and  stood  up  and  opened  the  door  of  her 
compartment. 

He  saw  her  and  hurried  forward  with  a  shy 
grin.  She  stepped  down  to  the  platform,  and 
he  gave  her  a  limp  hand,  which  she  shook. 

"  Hallo,  Raymond  !  "  she  said. 

"  Hallo,  Sheena  !  " 

He  blushed  furiously  when  he  uttered  her 
name.  He  had  always  called  her  by  her  name ; 
but  somehow  now  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have  said  Miss  Sheena.  She  was  grown  up. 
She  appeared  immensely  superior  and  matured. 
The  dark  hair,  which  formerly  had  fallen  about 
her  shoulders,  was  turned  up  under  her  hat; 
this,  with  the  additional  length  of  her  skirt, 
and  a  suggestion  of  ripening  womanhood  in  her 
general  appearance,  gave  her  an  air  of  being 
older  than  she  was,  older  than  himself;  he 
felt  a  boy  beside  her,  which  was  absurd,  since 
he  was  older  by  two  years,  and  altogether 
taller  than  she  was.  His  great  hand,  envelop- 
ing hers  loosely,  looked  huge  and  ugly  compared 
with  the  little  hand  it  held.  He  dropped  her 
hand  and  ended  the  strain  by  going  in  search 
of  her  baggage. 

She  followed  him,  feeling  a  little  awkward 
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also,  a  little  shy  of  this  great  hulking  youth. 
He  dug  her  box  out  from  beneath  a  number 
of  other  trunks,  shouldered  it  with  surprising 
ease,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  waiting  cart. 
Thus  he  had  portered  her  on  each  occasion 
when  he  met  her,  and  each  time  she  watched 
him  and  wondered  at  his  strength. 

'  You've  grown,  Raymond,"  she  said,  when 
she  had  climbed  to  her  seat  beside  him  and  the 
horses  had  started  on  the  homeward  road. 

"  So  have  you,"  he  answered,  and  glanced  at 
her  sideways,  puzzled  and  shy  still. 

It  was  not  really  that  she  had  grown  in 
stature;  she  was  no  taller  now  than  she  had 
been  at  fourteen;  she  was  a  little  thing;  but 
she  had  grown  in  certain  other  respects  which 
he  appreciated  but  could  not  define.  It  was 
the  graft  of  the  woman  on  the  child  nature 
which  he  recognised  instinctively  without  under- 
standing the  significance  of  the  change.  He 
realised  only  that  she  had  grown  away  from 
him. 

"It  is  a  long  time  already  since  you  have 
been  by  the  farm,"  he  said. 

'  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  looked  ahead 
along  the  sunny  road.  "Tell  me  what  you've 
been  doing.  Making  improvements,  haven't 
you?" 

'  There's  a  new  vineyard  towards  Marlbrook," 
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he  said,  "and  an  orchard  under  pears.  The 
trees  are  doing  well." 

"  And  Mr.  Ingham  has  raised  your  salary,  I 
suppose?  "  she  said. 

"No;   not  yet." 

He  coloured  faintly  as  he  answered.  Mr. 
Ingham  had  promised  him  a  rise  months  ago, 
but  the  promise  remained  unfulfilled.  Some- 
how that  little  matter  of  the  salary  seemed 
unimportant  at  the  moment. 

"  I've  built  a  summer-house  beside  the  little 
vley  where  the  bamboos  grow,"  he  announced 
presently.  "  There's  a  table  and  seats  in  it. 
You  may  like  to  sit  there  sometimes." 

"  But  that's  lovely !  "  she  cried,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  pleased  him.  "  That  will  be 
nicer  than  the  kramat.  Do  you  remember 
those  evenings  when  we  sat  and  did  lessons  in 
the  dusk?  " 

Did  he  remember?     Would  he  ever  forget? 

"  The  Sheik  Hadj  has  been  walking  again," 
he  told  her  in  tones  which  suggested  a  timid 
belief  in  the  rumours  of  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance. "  Several  of  the  boys  swear  to  hearing 
him  calling  out  in  the  night." 

Sheena  laughed. 

"  What  a  lark,  Raymond.  We'll  go  and  look 
for  him,"  she  said. 

But  Raymond's  face  was  grave.     He  would 
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not  have  dared  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the 
Sheik  Hadj  for  fear  that  the  old  saint  might 
hear  and  haunt  him. 

"  Better  use  the  little  summer-house,"  he 
counselled. 

The  girl  laughed  again  with  a  touch  of  scorn 
in  her  amusement;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey  the  fragmentary  conversation  was 
chiefly  sustained  by  her.  Her  laugh  at  his 
expense  had  wounded  the  boy's  feelings. 


XII  The  Woman  Comes  Home 

MARIE  INGHAM  was  standing  on  the 
stoep  waiting  to  welcome  the  girl  when 
the  cart  drove  up.  This  home-coming  was  an 
important  event;  it  was  not  just  a  visit  as  the 
holiday  returns  had  been.  Mrs.  Ingham  felt 
pleased  to  have  Sheena  home  altogether;  it 
would  make  life  on  the  lonely  farm  less  dull 
for  herself.  Each  year  seemed  to  her  to  grow 
more  dull  than  the  previous  year.  She  went 
nowhere  and  met  no  one.  And  her  husband 
was  increasingly  busy;  she  saw  him  only  at 
meal-times ;  he  was  out  on  the  land  from 
sunrise  until  the  dusk  closed  down  and  made 
labour  no  longer  possible. 

He  worked  too  hard,  Mrs.  Ingham  thought. 
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But  he  was  amazingly  interested  in  his  work, 
and  was  always  planning  fresh  developments. 
Under  his  rule  the  farm  was  become  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  district.  He  spared  no 
effort  of  labour  or  of  thought;  and  each  year 
he  sank  more  capital  in  the  land. 

To  what  purpose,  Marie  Ingham  sometimes 
wondered?  There  was  no  child  to  succeed 
them;  there  was  only  Sheena  to  inherit  the 
property;  and  Sheena  would  possibly  marry 
and  have  a  farm  of  her  own. 

Marie  Ingham  often  wished  that  her  husband 
would  display  greater  interest  in  her  company 
and  less  in  his  work.  It  would  have  pleased 
her  greatly  had  he  suggested  an  occasional 
holiday  to  the  coast,  or  a  visit  to  England. 
They  could  afford  it;  and  she  would  have 
enjoyed  the  change  and  travelling  with  him. 
But  when  once  she  proposed  this  he  had  pro- 
tested that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get 
away.  The  farm  claimed  him,  as  his  wife 
expressed  it,  body  and  soul. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  she  looked  forward 
to  Sheena's  return.  The  girl's  long  visit  to  her 
uncle  had  made  a  big  demand  on  Mrs.  Ingham's 
patience  and  unselfishness.  She  had  rejoiced 
when  the  widower  remarried  without  loss  of 
time.  And  now  she  stood,  smiling  and  ex- 
pectant, waiting  on  the  stoep  to  receive  the 
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girl;  the  child,  as  she  called  her  still  in  her 
thoughts;  though  it  became  obvious  to  her 
immediately,  when  Sheena  sprang  down  from 
the  cart  and  ran  up  the  steps  to  her,  that  the 
child  had  passed  for  ever  to  give  place  to  the 
woman. 

She  had  last  seen  Sheena  as  a  schoolgirl, 
with  her  mane  of  dark  hair  about  her  face; 
the  tangle  of  curls  had  added  a  childlike  look 
to  the  young  face.  Marie  Ingham  regretted 
the  curls ;  but  she  admitted  to  herself  that  the 
girl  had  grown  very  pretty  and  sweet-looking 
and  womanly ;  though  the  hidden  mischief  still 
lurked  in  the  smile  that  played  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  almost  believe  you  are  a  little  bit  pleased 
to  see  me/'  Sheena  said,  and  found  herself 
folded  in  a  close  embrace. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Mrs.  Ingham's 
pleasure;  her  face  was  all  smiles  when  she 
accompanied  the  girl  indoors.  And  her  talk 
ran  on  continuously.  Sheena  had  enough  to 
do  to  answer  all  her  questions. 

They  had  tea  alone  together.  Ingham  had 
had  his  earlier  and  gone  out  again,  an  arrange- 
ment which  suited  Sheena  equally  with  himself. 
It  was  March,  and  they  were  busy  taking  the 
vintage.  Burgundy  was  the  principal  wine 
the  farm  produced ;  and  Ingham  kept  to  the 
old  custom  of  treading  the  grapes  with  the 
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feet.  It  was  more  effective,  he  declared.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  cheaper  than  installing  machinery. 
But  Sheena,  having  watched  the  process,  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  taste  the  wine.  The 
idea  of  the  grape- juice  being  pressed  out  under 
the  bare  feet  of  the  Kaffirs  was  repugnant  to 
her  fastidiousness.  She  knew  enough  of  the 
working  of  the  farm  to  realise  how  busy  he  was 
even  without  her  aunt's  complaint  that  he  was 
working  himself  to  death. 

"  He  comes  in  so  tired  in  the  evenings,"  Mrs. 
Ingham  said,  "  that  he  hasn't  a  word  to  say ; 
just  sits  and  reads  his  papers  and  smokes.  If 
I  speak  to  him  he  very  often  doesn't  hear. 
It's  work,  work,  work;  like  a  blessed  machine." 

"  Poor  Auntie  !  So  that's  why  you're  glad 
to  have  me  back?  I'm  someone  to  talk  to." 

Marie  Ingham's  smile  was  eloquent  in  its 
pathos. 

"  I'm  looking  for  you  for  more  than  that, 
Sheena,"  she  said.  "  I've  wanted  you  back 
for  a  long  while.  It  will  take  a  lot  off  my 
shoulders,  your  being  here.  I  can't  do  what  I 
used  to;  I  can't  get  about  so  well.  My  right 
leg  has  been  giving  me  trouble  lately,  and  I 
find  it  necessary  to  rest  it.  That's  one  reason 
why  I've  grown  so  stout.  I  can't  take  much 
exercise,  and  I'm  putting  on  weight  in  conse- 
quence." 
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Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  brushed 
them  aside  quickly,  ashamed  of  this  display  of 
emotion.  Yet  the  sight  of  those  tears  shocked 
Sheena.  She  had  not  seen  her  aunt  cry  since 
Piet  Fourrie's  death.  Nothing  but  ill-health 
could  account  for  so  depressed  a  condition  of 
mind.  She  considered  that  Mrs.  Ingham  ought 
to  have  a  change,  ought  more  particularly  to 
see  a  doctor.  She  made  this  suggestion;  but 
Mrs.  Ingham  refused  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"  It  will  be  all  right  now  you  are  home," 
she  said,  and  made  an  effort  to  appear  as 
usual. 

She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  betraying  to 
Sheena  how  low  was  the  state  of  her  spirits. 
She  had  fallen  of  late  into  a  very  depressed 
and  nervy  condition,  for  which  discontent 
rather  than  ill-health  was  responsible.  Hers 
was  the  sad  situation  of  a  woman  called  upon 
to  witness  daily  the  decline  of  her  husband's 
love,  his  steadily  growing  indifference;  while 
her  love  for  him  remained  intense  as  ever,  a 
vital  flame,  suffering  from  its  own  passionate 
restraint.  The  lonely  soul  of  the  woman  was 
hungry  for  love ;  and  so,  in  her  dissatisfaction, 
she  turned  to  the  girl,  as  in  the  first  days  of 
her  widowhood  she  had  turned  to  the  child, 
and  found  consolation  in  its  innocent  affection. 
The  presence  of  Sheena  in  the  home  meant 
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more  to  her  now  than  ever  the  thought  of  her 
return  had  promised  in  former  days  when, 
happy  in  her  husband's  companionship,  she  had 
required  no  other  interest.  She  was  happy  no 
longer,  and  the  greyness  of  her  discontent  was 
apparent  in  her  look. 

Sheena  was  more  impressed  by  the  change 
in  her  aunt  than  she  had  been  by  the  amazing 
development  of  Raymond  Wessels.  One  expects 
change  in  youth,  but  from  middle-life  one  con- 
fidently anticipates  relief  from  awkward  sur- 
prises and  looks  for  the  comfortable  continu- 
ance of  accustomed  conditions.  And  here  was 
change  indeed.  The  calm,  practical  content- 
ment of  the  woman  had  given  place  to  a  state 
of  nervous  depression  pitiful  to  witness. 

Sheena  wondered  what  had  caused  the  change ; 
and  in  the  unreason  of  her  girlish  prejudice 
she  held  Roy  Ingham  responsible  for  his  wife's 
ill-health. 

She  set  herself  to  the  task  of  cheering  up  her 
aunt;  but  Marie  Ingham  did  not  respond  to 
her  kindly  effort.  She  was  naturally  reserved; 
and  it  vexed  her  to  recall  that  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  reactionary  excitement  she  had 
allowed  the  girl  to  discover  what  she  had 
meant  to  keep  secret  from  all  the  world,  her 
real  and  growing  unhappiness.  Already  she 
was  busy  covering  over  the  tracks  of  her  indis- 
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cretion.  Deliberately  she  sought  to  shut  out 
from  her  confidence  the  one  being  who  loved 
her  unselfishly  and  who,  through  her  love, 
might  have  been  helpful  to  her. 

That  was  Marie  Ingham's  nature,  self-centred, 
repressive;  hiding  the  deeper  feelings  under  a 
cloak  of  indifference.  She  was  horrified  and 
amazed  at  herself  for  having  allowed  her  emo- 
tions to  betray  her.  And  she  was  incensed 
with  Sheena  for  being  an  involuntary  witness 
of  her  lack  of  control. 

So  now  she  talked  to  the  girl  in  her  quick, 
practical  way,  and  snubbed  her  youthful 
attempt  to  prove  sympathetic  and  to  establish 
their  relations  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence. 
She  wanted  no  more  than  companionship  from 
the  girl.  And  yet  she  was  fond  of  her  in  her 
queer  restrained  fashion.  Sheena's  affection 
for  her  aunt  was  based  on  the  grateful  memories 
of  her  childhood;  it  had  had  little  to  feed  on 
of  late  years.  The  school-days  had  separated 
them,  and  Marie  Ingham's  marriage  had  widened 
the  separation ;  but  early  impressions  cling ; 
and,  though  she  never  understood  her  aunt, 
her  affection  remained  unchanged. 
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THERE  was  great  activity  in  the  long  build- 
ing which  was  known  as  the  wine-cellar. 
It  was  there  that  the  grapes  were  pressed,  the 
juice  being  run  off  into  the  kuip  in  which  the 
wine  was  made.  Ingham  personally  supervised 
this  work.  He  was  making  a  name  for  his 
vintage  and  was  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and 
anxious  to  maintain  and  increase  the  popularity 
of  his  wine. 

He  worked  hard  himself,  and  he  permitted 
no  slackness  among  his  Kaffirs,  who,  so  long  as 
the  eye  of  the  baas  was  upon  them,  displayed 
surprising  ardour.  They  feared  the  baas,  whose 
anger  when  aroused  was  sharp,  and  who  punished 
with  the  lash  minor  offences;  for  more  serious 
defection,  dismissal,  prompt  and  unrelenting, 
followed  inevitably.  A  few  of  the  hands  hated 
as  well  as  feared  him;  but  they  all  respected 
him;  and  outwardly  at  least  no  one  rebelled 
against  his  authority,  or  questioned  his  right  to 
discipline  them  according  to  a  custom  that, 
once  popular,  of  late  years  was  practised  only 
by  the  few.  Ingham,  if  severe,  was  just.  He 
did  not  bully  his  natives;  but  he  exacted  full 
measure  of  labour  for  the  wage  paid.  And  he 
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never  hesitated  to  keep  them  working  overtime 
when  there  was  a  press  of  work,  as  there  was  at 
present.  Only  when  the  light  failed  did  he 
allow  them  to  leave  off. 

Sheena  heard  the  sounds  of  activity  when  she 
passed  the  wine-cellar  on  her  way  to  view  the 
new  orchard  which  lay  towards  Marlbrook. 
Curiosity  impelled  her  to  pause  for  a  while  and 
look  in  through  the  open  doorway  upon  the  busy 
scene. 

Ingham  was  inside.  She  could  hear  his  voice, 
but  she  did  not  see  him ;  he  was  hidden  from  her 
view  by  the  stuk-vats  lining  the  walls.  The  floor 
of  the  place  was  wet  and  sticky,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  close  and  heavy  with  a  mingling  of 
odours  of  grape- juice  and  perspiring  black 
humanity. 

The  boys,  lightly  clad  and  bare-legged  for  the 
work,  looked  round  to  grin  at  her,  and  exchanged 
remarks  in  Kaffir  among  themselves.  Sheena 
spoke  to  those  nearest.  They  were  all  familiar 
faces.  Most  of  the  Kaffirs  had  worked  on  the 
farm  for  years;  a  few  had  been  there  in  Piet 
Fourrie's  day ;  some  of  them  had  been  born  upon 
the  land  and  had  grown  up  to  the  work.  They 
all  knew  her ;  the  young  missis,  they  called  her. 
Their  dark  faces  broke  into  broad  beams  of 
welcome  as  they  turned  in  her  direction,  eager 
for  some  sign  of  recognition  from  her.  They 
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had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time  and  they  found 
her  changed. 

Sheena  did  not  remain  there  long.  She  turned 
her  back  upon  the  work  and  faced  towards 
Marlbrook  and  the  mountain.  A  feeling  of 
loneliness  came  upon  her  as  she  walked  upwards 
between  the  vines.  Perhaps  she  missed  the 
children,  whom  in  mothering  she  had  learned  to 
love ;  missed  their  noise  and  constant  companion- 
ship. She  was  home;  and  she  had  never  felt 
the  farm  less  homelike  than  she  felt  it  then. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  no  place  there. 
And  yet  she  was  needed  now  more  than  she  had 
ever  been.  But,  in  acknowledging  her  depend- 
ence upon  the  girl,  Marie  Ingham  had  betrayed 
a  grudging  spirit  which  suggested  jealousy, 
and  a  bitter  resentment  at  being  compelled 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  youth  and  strength  in  view 
of  her  own  increasing  physical  disability.  And 
Sheena,  willing  to  undertake  these  new  duties, 
was  rebuffed  at  the  outset  by  the  chilling  manner 
in  which  her  desire  to  be  helpful  was  received. 
She  could  not  appreciate  with  what  bitterness 
Marie  Ingham  saw  her  power  passing  into  younger 
hands.  Her  day  was  over,  and  she  knew  it. 
As  her  activities  drew  to  a  finish,  her  husband's 
sphere  of  usefulness  widened.  This  inequality 
between  them  was  dividing  them  more  surely 
than  the  years. 
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Sheena  had  said  to  her  before  setting  out  on 
her  walk  upon  the  farm  that  she  was  going  to 
have  a  look  at  the  new  pear  orchard.  Marie 
Ingham  had  not  seen  the  new  orchard ;  she  did 
not  want  to  see  it.  She  could  not  have  walked 
so  far  had  she  wished  to ;  but  she  took  no  interest 
in  her  husband's  developments. 

"  The  new  pear  orchard  !  "  she  had  exclaimed. 
"  More  land  under  cultivation ;  and  barely 
time  to  attend  to  what's  already  planted ! 
Work  can  become  a  disease." 

But  Sheena  liked  to  see  the  land  being  turned 
to  good  account.  She  approved  of  Ingham's 
industry.  And  so  she  walked  up  through  the 
vineyard,  pushed  between  the  opening  in  the 
low  pomegranate  hedge,  where  the  ripening 
fruit  showed  russet-hued  between  the  bright 
dark  green  of  its  foliage,  and  entered  the  new 
orchard,  planted  with  young  pear  trees. 

Standing  there  in  the  fading  light,  looking 
about  her  on  this  orderly  plantation,  she  felt 
that  it  was  something  to  be  proud  of ;  wherever 
her  eye  rested  were  signs  of  the  improvements 
wrought  by  Ingham's  enterprise  and  labour. 
The  farm  was  his  child,  and  in  its  development 
he  spared  himself  no  effort  of  thought  or  toil. 
Under  his  care  it  grew  and  flourished. 

And  yet  was  there  not  another  duty  calling 
with  equal  urgency  for  his  attention  ?  Had  the 
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woman  who  loved  him  no  claim  upon  his  thought 
and  care?  Was  the  land  to  have  all  of  him? 
It  was  not  fair  upon  Marie  Ingham. 

While  Sheena  stood  and  looked  about  her 
upon  the  twilight  landscape  and  viewed  all  this 
work  of  his  hands  and  brain,  she  recalled  the 
picture  of  Marie  Ingham,  with  the  slow  tears 
welling  in  her  eyes,  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  the  eager  push  of  his  work  and  interests.  It 
was  not  fair  that  the  woman  who  had  given 
so  much  should  receive  so  little  in  return. 

Thinking  thus,  she  walked  on  slowly  through 
the  orchard,  till  she  came  out  upon  the  other 
side  through  a  gap  in  the  pomegranate  hedge. 
As  she  came  through  the  gap  she  stood  still, 
surprised  and  flushed  and  altogether  unprepared, 
confronting  Ingham,  who  had  come  up  through 
the  vineyard,  as  he  often  did  at  the  finish  of  the 
day's  work,  and  who  now,  as  surprised  as  she 
was,  stopped  point  blank  and  stared  at  her. 

The  last  thing  he  had  expected  was  to  find 
her  there.  He  knew  that  she  had  come  home ; 
but  beyond  that  he  had  not  given  her  a  thought. 
The  sight  of  her,  standing  in  the  dusk  in  the 
opening  in  the  pomegranate  hedge,  took  him 
aback.  He  was  as  unprepared  as  she  was  for 
the  encounter;  and  he  was  altogether  amazed 
at  the  change  he  saw  in  her.  The  pretty  child 
had  developed  very  graciously  into  the  woman ; 
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a  child-woman,  yet  with  the  dignity  of  a  serious- 
ness beyond  her  years  showing  in  the  sweet 
face. 

She  remained  quite  still,  without  speaking, 
and  looked  at  him,  a  quiet,  shadowy  figure  in 
the  dusk.  He  looked  back  at  her,  seeing  the 
charm  of  mystery  in  the  half-veiled  shyness  of 
the  dark  eyes. 
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INGHAM  said  :  "  You,  Sheena  !  "  and  the 
strain  of  the  silence  snapped. 

Sheena  smiled.  She  held  out  her  hand. 
Ingham  raised  his  right  hand,  looked  at  it  a 
little  doubtfully ;  then  he  took  out  his  handker- 
chief and  rolled  it  towel-wise  between  his  palms, 
smiling  down  at  her  while  he  did  so. 

"  That's  better,"  he  said,  and  returned  the 
handkerchief  to  his  pocket  and  shook  hands 
with  her.  "  I've  been  messing  around  in  the 
cellar,"  he  said,  "  and  have  only  now  knocked 
off.  You've  been  inspecting  the  new  orchard  ?  ' 

Sheena  replied  that  she  had  walked  up  to  have 
a  look  at  what  had  been  done.  She  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  improvements. 

"  Come  round  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll 
show  you — if  it  isn't  too  dark  to  see  anything. 
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The  blessed  day  isn't  long  enough  for  all  one 
wants  to  do." 

She  was  too  astonished  to  say  anything ;  she 
could  only  acquiesce  in  his  proposal.  His 
deferential  manner  and  his  condescension 
impressed  her  immensely.  Nothing  could  have 
assured  her  more  certainly  that  she  was  grown 
up  than  Ingham's  altered  behaviour  towards 
her.  It  was  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  had  ceased  to  be  a  child  and  was  become  a 
woman.  To  him  it  was  as  sudden  and  inexplic- 
able as  the  swift  transition  of  the  mayfly 
through  the  shedding  of  its  skin.  Two  years 
before  he  had  seen  her  as  a  long-legged  and  rather 
unpleasant  girl.  Now  she  was  subtly  altered; 
not  grown  greatly,  but  changed.  He  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  have  denned  the  change  in 
words,  but  he  appreciated  it.  His  old  feeling 
of  antagonism  died  utterly,  and  in  its  place 
was  born  a  kindly  interest  that  bordered  on 
respect. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  course  he  held  aside  the 
branches  of  the  pomegranate  to  facilitate  her 
passage,  and  once  when  she  stumbled  his  hand 
went  out  instinctively  to  her  support.  Amazing 
and  unprecedented  courtesy.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  the  girl  felt  increasingly  shy  and  ill 
at  ease  with  him.  This  man  in  his  unfamiliar 
mood  appeared  a  stranger  to  her.  Each  was 
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strange  to  the  other,  therefore  each  proved  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  other. 

"  You've  been  away  a  long  time,  Sheena," 
Ingham  remarked  in  an  effort  to  sustain  the 
difficult  and,  for  the  greater  part,  one-sided 
conversation.  "  Your  aunt,  I  think,  has  missed 
you." 

That  was  the  only  reference  made  by  either 
to  the  poor  condition  of  Marie  Ingham's  health. 

He  took  her  round  the  orchard  and  pointed 
out  the  best  trees  and  named  the  different 
varieties.  He  was  pleased  with  the  interest  she 
showed.  Like  most  people  he  liked  an  audience ; 
and  she  was  the  first  person  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  his  work.  He  explained  to  her  at 
some  length  what  he  had  been  doing,  what  he 
proposed  to  do;  and  she  listened  to  him,  ever 
more  deeply  impressed,  not  so  much  by  what  he 
told  her,  as  by  the  fact  that  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  her  anything  about  his  plans. 
The  dusk  had  closed  down  upon  them  before 
they  realised  how  time  was  slipping  by. 

"  We  shall  be  late  for  tea,"  he  said ;  and  hurried 
her  back,  through  the  vineyard,  past  the  cellars, 
and  so  on  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Ingham  was  on  the  stoep,  looking  out 
for  them.  Her  husband  was  so  frequently  late 
now  of  an  evening  owing  to  the  press  of  work 
that  it  never  surprised  her  when  he  returned 
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after  the  dusk  had  fallen ;  but  it  did  surprise 
her  to  see  him  returning  in  Sheena's  company, 
seemingly  on  quite  friendly  terms  with  the  girl. 
In  the  past  it  had  been  a  source  of  worry  to  her 
when  he  had  shown  so  plainly  his  resentment  at 
the  presence  of  the  girl  in  the  home;  she  had 
always  hoped  his  objection  would  wear  down; 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  had  worn  down 
proved  rather  bewildering. 

"  Sorry  I'm  so  late,"  Ingham  said,  and  stepped 
up  to  the  stoep.  "  I've  been  showing  Sheena  the 
new  orchard." 

"  That  orchard  !  "  Mrs.  Ingham  said. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  preceded  him 
into  the  house.  She  walked  heavily  and  with 
great  effort.  For  the  first  time  he  became 
acutely  aware  of  how  lame  she  was,  how  cumber- 
some in  her  movements.  He  watched  her  pour 
the  water  into  the  basin  for  him  to  wash,  and 
observed  with  what  difficulty  she  stooped  and 
lifted  the  can. 

"  Here  !  Don't  you  bother.  I  can  do  that 
for  myself,"  he  said  kindly. 

His  thought  was  to  save  her  unnecessary 
exertion.  She  had  poured  out  the  water  for 
him  daily  all  the  years  since  their  marriage, 
and  he  had  let  her,  believing  that  it  pleased  her 
to  do  so;  now  he  attempted  to  dissuade  her 
from  performing  this  wholly  unnecessary  duty 
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which  was  beyond  her  strength.  But  his 
thoughtful  remonstrance  was  as  a  blow  to  Marie 
Ingham.  She  believed  that  he  perceived  what 
she  had  tried  so  long  to  hide  from  him,  her 
infirmity ;  that  he  recognised  she  was  no  longer 
equal  to  performing  even  the  ordinary  little 
daily  duties.  She  was  the  infirm  wife,  older 
than  himself,  who  must  be  considered  because 
of  her  physical  incapacity.  She  could  have 
wept  with  vexation  only  that  she  would  not 
permit  him  to  see  her  tears. 

'  I've  always  done  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  know.     But  why  should  you  ?  ' 

'  You've  never  suggested  before  that  I 
shouldn't,"  she  complained. 

"  No,"  he  said,  stupidly  blundering  in  a  well- 
meaning  desire  to  be  considerate.  "  But  it's 
getting  rather  much  for  you.  You  are  not  as 
active  as  you  were." 

"  All  the  more  reason  I  shouldn't  cease  taking 
exercise,"  she  snapped  back  at  him.  "  Laziness 
never  made  anyone  thinner." 

"  It  is  not  merely  stoutness,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  not  as  strong  as  formerly.  You  must 
take  life  more  easily  now.  You  can  with  Sheena 
to  help." 

Mrs.  Ingham  laughed  angrily.  She  was  deeply 
hurt,  but  she  would  not  show  it. 

"  One  would  imagine  I  was  an  old  woman  to 
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hear  you,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  sit  in 
my  chair  and  grow  fat." 

"  Oh,  well !  "  he  said  easily.  "  Have  it  your 
own  way.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life.  Still 
there's  Sheena.  That  girl  has  come  home  to  be 
of  use.  It  won't  do  to  let  her  grow  idle." 

"  Don't  you  concern  yourself  about  Sheena. 
That's  my  department,"  she  retorted. 

Ingham  plunged  his  head  under  water.  It 
was  one  method  of  closing  an  argument  which  he 
had  found  effective  long  ago. 

His  wife  left  him  to  his  ablutions,  and  went 
into  the  dining-room,  lighted  softly  by  a  paraffin 
lamp  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
Sheena  was  already  there,  standing  by  the  open 
window,  talking  over  the  sill  to  the  dogs  who 
clambered  up  towards  her  from  outside.  Mrs. 
Ingham  called  to  her  to  come  away  from  the 
window. 

"  Roy  won't  like  it  if  the  dogs  scratch  the 
wall,"  she  said. 

Sheena  faced  round  with  a  smile.  Still  the 
same  old  watchword,  "  Roy  won't  like  it." 
She  was  beginning.to  think  that  many  of  Ingham's 
objections  were  figments  of  Aunt  Marie's 
imagination.  He  was  not  so  unreasonable  a 
man  as  might  be  supposed  from  his  wife's 
conversation. 

"  Only  three   of  the  dogs  left.     I  miss  old 
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Bill,"  she  said.  "  You  didn't  tell  me  he  had 
died." 

"  He  didn't  die,"  Mrs.  Ingham  replied.  "  Roy 
shot  him  because  he  was  old." 

"  Oh  !  "  The  girl's  face  expressed  her  horror. 
"  Old  !  Surely  that  was  a  reason  for  showing 
him  greater  care  and  consideration." 

Marie  Ingham  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Roy  doesn't  think  so.  The  dog  was  old  and 
useless,  and  so  he  was  put  away.  Nothing  on 
this  farm  is  worth  its  ration  when  it  gets  past 
work." 

"  That's  very  cruel  reasoning,"  the  girl  said, 
"  and  unjust." 

The  old  chill  feeling  of  dislike  for  the  man 
returned,  and  betrayed  itself  in  the  hard  dis- 
approval in  the  young  voice.  This  act  of 
calculated  brutality  was  consistent  with  her 
opinion  of  Ingham  in  the  past ;  the  man  whom 
as  a  child  she  had  feared  and  disliked. 

"  He  will  be  old  himself  one  day,"  she  said, 
and  turned  slowly,  drawn  by  some  irresistible 
force  to  look  behind  her,  and  found  herself 
looking  into  Ingham's  extraordinarily  searching 
blue  eyes.  There  was  criticism,  but  no  hostility 
in  their  gaze. 

"  If  I  get  as  old  as  Bill,  which  heaven  forbid," 
he  said,  "  I  hope  someone  will  be  humane  enough 
to  put  a  merciful  bullet  through  me." 
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THE  change  from  the  former  nappy  relations 
between  Ingham  and  her  aunt  to  a  state  of 
indifference  could  not  escape  Sheena's  notice ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  affected  by  it. 
In  a  curious  manner  their  relative  positions 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  reversal.  Mrs. 
Ingham  was  querulous  and  exacting,  and  it  was 
Ingham  who  attempted  propitiation,  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  studied  her  wishes  much  as 
he  had  done  when  he  was  only  her  manager. 
But  he  seldom  succeeded  in  pleasing  her. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  he  spent  much 
time  out  on  the  land ;  the  home  was  not  congenial ; 
the  old  spirit  of  kindly  tolerance  and  under- 
standing was  lacking.  The  man  and  the  woman 
were  steadily  growing  apart. 

But  it  was  the  man's  love  which  could  not 
survive  these  difficult  conditions;  the  woman's 
love  lived  on,  deformed,  and  suffering  through 
the  bitter  resentment  of  her  spirit. 

So  again  the  triangular  household  was  divided 
in  sympathy;  but  whereas  formerly  it  was 
Marie  Ingham  who  had  stood  in  the  breach, 
now  it  was  to  Sheena  that  each  turned  for  relief 
from  their  irksome  position.  The  woman's 

starved  nature  fed  on  the  girl's  generous  qualities 
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and  made  enormous  demands  on  her  grateful 
affection.  The  man  sought  her  companionship. 
And  because  she  was  fond  of  the  one  and  sorry 
for  both,  she  gave  to  each  what  each  asked  of 
her. 

Thus  they  came  in  time  to  depend  on  her  in 
different  ways.  Her  aunt  leaned  on  her,  left 
many  of  her  former  duties  to  her,  till  finally 
the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping  were  given 
over  entirely  into  her  care.  The  responsibilities 
without  the  authority  :  Mrs.  Ingham  kept  the 
reins  in  her  own  hands.  She  accepted  all  that 
the  girl  did  for  her  in  a  grudging  spirit.  She  was 
envious  of  her  youth  and  strength,  this  woman 
whose  youth  was  passing  prematurely  as  her 
health  became  more  debilitated. 

Daily  she  brooded  over  these  things,  and  daily 
she  became  more  difficult  to  please.  The 
qualities  which  had  won  for  her  the  reputation 
of  being  kind  of  heart  went  down  before  the 
mental  strain  attendant  on  her  morbid  thoughts. 
The  qualities  of  kindliness  thrive  best  amid 
healthy  environment,  and  Marie  Ingham's  mind 
was  in  a  condition  of  festering  discontent,  which 
cast  a  blighting  influence  upon  those  it  came  in 
contact  with.  Sheena's  bright  spirit  could  not 
combat  it ;  and  though  her  presence  in  the  home 
was  not  without  its  cheering  effect,  her  aunt's 
dominating  personality  overshadowed  her  natural 
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buoyancy,  until  she,  like  Ingham,  sought  relief 
outside  the  house  beyond  the  reach  of  Marie 
Ingham's  fretful  complaining. 

The  summer-house  which  Raymond  had 
erected  for  her  use  was  her  favourite  resort. 
There  she  spent  the  few  hours  of  her  leisure 
when  her  aunt  was  resting,  and  the  quiet  evening 
hour  before  supper  which  she  could  always 
count  upon  as  her  own.  She  took  her  sewing 
there,  and  the  few  books  which  she  had  brought 
home  with  her,  and  which  she  read  and  re-read 
in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  her  retreat. 

No  one  invaded  her  privacy.  Raymond  had 
built  the  hut  for  her  use  with  great  care,  and  had 
whitewashed  the  mud  walls  and  hung  a  primitive 
door  on  primitive  hinges,  and  thatched  the  roof, 
so  that  it  should  be  cool  in  the  hot  weather  and 
weather-tight  and  warm  in  winter.  He  had 
selected  its  position  with  a  view  to  its  desirable 
isolation  as  well  as  for  the  picturesqueness  of 
its  situation  above  the  little  stream  where  the 
tall  bamboos  grew  and  shaded  the  thatched  roof 
from  the  hot  sun.  But  he  never  went  near  the 
place  himself.  When  he  had  started  building 
the  summer-house  the  thought  had  been  in  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  there 
sometimes  in  the  dusk  together,  as  they  had  sat 
in  the  kabar,  and  pursue  the  studies  further; 
but  from  the  moment  when  his  eyes  beheld  her 
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at  the  station  and  he  saw  that  the  child  was  a 
child  no  longer,  the  thought  had  fled  from  him. 
He  was  altogether  too  diffident  to  presume  on 
her  former  friendliness. 

The  relations  between  them  also  had  under- 
gone a  change.  A  gulf,  wider  than  the  little 
stream  beside  which  the  bamboos  grew,  had 
opened  up  between  them.  Both  were  conscious 
of  the  barrier,  and  both  acquiesced  in  its  being 
there.  But  the  worshipful  love  of  the  boy  for 
the  girl  grew  and  strengthened ;  a  pure  passion, 
cherished  in  secret,  hidden  deep  down  in  his 
soul  with  other  complex  emotions;  his  fears 
and  his  doubts  and  his  reverence  for  the  Infinite, 
Unknowable  God. 

The  unconscious  influence  of  the  girl  was  a 
vital  factor  in  his  life ;  and  each  occasion  when 
he  had  speech  with  her  was  marked  as  the  great 
moment  in  his  day.  He  came  to  know  where  to 
look  for  her  at  certain  hours;  and,  whenever 
possible,  he  made  a  point  of  being  within  the 
vicinity,  and  so  got  a  word  or  two  in  passing  and 
went  on  to  his  work  with  lightened  heart. 

On  such  meagre  diet  his  love  throve  wonder- 
fully and  made  a  man  of  him.  A  shy,  uncouth 
man,  slow  of  speech  and  awkward  of  manner; 
too  unimportant  to  claim  particular  respect  even 
from  the  Kaffirs.  His  colour  alone  raised  his 
status  above  the  level  of  the  native  labourers, 
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the  more  experienced  of  whom  earned  a  wage  in 
excess  of  what  he  received. 

But  Raymond  never  complained.  His  highest 
ambition  was  to  work  on  the  farm  because 
Sheena  lived  there.  She  formed  the  centre  and 
the  sun  of  his  little  world.  While  she  lived  there 
he  could  never  conceive  the  thought  of  leaving 
Twist  Niet. 

Asked  by  her  one  day  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  his  life,  he  answered  vaguely,  and  with  some 
show  of  surprise  at  the  question,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  would  go  on  doing  with  it  what  he  was 
doing  then. 

"  Surely  not  ?"  she  said. 

"  But  why  not  ?  "  he  asked  simply. 

"  Because  there  is  no  scope  for  you ;  no  hope 
of  advancement,"  she  explained.  "  There  is 
not  room  for  two  white  men  on  this  farm. 
You'd  like  to  get  on,  wouldn't  you,  and  have  a 
home  of  your  own  one  day  ?  ' 

"I'm  very  happy  here,"  he  said,  and  looked 
away  from  her  and  reddened. 

"  Happy  !  "  She  smiled  gently  at  this  amaz- 
ing contentment  with  his  lot.  Here,  happiness 
and  poverty  walked  hand  in  hand  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  ambition.  "  You  can't,  as  a 
man,  just  go  on  being  happy  as  when  you  were  a 
boy,"  she  said.  "  You'll  want  things  like  other 
men  some  day.  Mr.  Ingham  may  raise  your 
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salary ;  he  must  raise  it ;  but  he  will  never  give 
you  what  you  could  make  elsewhere,  because  he 
can  manage  this  farm  himself  with  the  help  of 
coloured  labour,  as  Uncle  Piet  did." 

"  But  there's  more  land  under  cultivation 
now,"  he  said.  "  And  every  year  the  work 
increases.  I  think  he  will  always  find  a  use 
for  me." 

"  A  use  for  you,  perhaps.  But  why  be  satisfied 
with  that  ?  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  want  to  get 
on,  to  get  as  far  as  I  could.  I'd  want  to  finish 
with  a  farm  of  my  own.  You've  had  your  train- 
ing here;  now  you  should  turn  it  to  account." 

She  did  not  know  that  the  lad  had  his  ambition, 
which  was  to  remain  near  her. 

"I'm  happy  working  by  Twist  Niet,"  he 
persisted  doggedly.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
change." 

They  were  walking  through  one  of  the  vine- 
yards. She  stooped  and  picked  a  bunch  of 
purple  grapes  and  began  eating  the  berries. 
She  held  the  bunch  towards  him,  inviting  him 
to  share  it  with  her ;  and,  awkwardly,  he  broke 
off  a  grape  and  ate  it. 

Sheena  took  an  early  opportunity  of  telling 
Ingham  that  he  ought  to  raise  the  boy's  pay. 
Ingham  was  astonished  at  her  unexpected 
interference,  which  annoyed  him  somewhat. 
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"Did  Raymond  put  you  up  to  that?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Can  you  for  one  moment  imagine  him  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  '  If  he 
had,  I  would  have  told  him  to  apply  to  you." 

"  That's  what  he  will  do  when  he  is  not 
satisfied,  I  take  it,"  he  returned. 

"  He's  worth  his  wage,"  she  remonstrated. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  his  worthiness?  ' 
he   demanded.     "If    he  wants   more    pay,    he 
can  get  it  elsewhere.     I'm  not  standing  in  his 
light." 

"  He  says  he  is  happy  working  by  the  farm," 
she  answered.  "  Why  force  him  to  seek  else- 
where for  work  when  he  is  useful  to  you  ?  ' 

Ingham  stared  for  a  moment  questioningly 
into  her  eyes,  those  soft,  expressive  eyes,  which 
pleaded  with  him  for  consideration  for  the  boy 
whose  cause  she  championed.  In  his  own  eyes 
was  a  curious  glint  which  the  girl  mistook  for 
anger. 

'  Don't  be  hard  on  him,"  she  urged. 

"  Why  are  you  so  interested  in  Raymond?  ' 
he  asked.      '  You  can't  make  a  pet  of  a  boy  like 
that  without  spoiling  him.     Better  leave  me  to 
manage  my  own  department.     I'll  talk  to  young 
Raymond  for  the  good  of  his  soul." 

"  Please  don't." 

She  put  out  a  hand  swiftly  and  laid  it  on  his 
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arm ;  and  the  man  looked  down  at  her  again, 
irresolute,  puzzled.  And  while  he  hesitated, 
looking  down  into  her  eyes,  he  knew  that  he 
would  do  what  she  asked  of  him  against  his 
inclination  simply  because  she  asked  it. 

He  turned  away  without  giving  any  verbal 
promise;  and  the  girl  remained  where  she  was, 
gazing  after  the  big  retreating  figure,  puzzled  in 
her  turn,  and  vaguely  disturbed;  though  why 
she  should  be  disturbed  she  did  not  understand. 
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IT  was  soon  after  Sheena's  intercession  in 
Raymond's  behalf,  which  resulted  most  unex- 
pectedly to  the  recipient,  as  to  Sheena  herself, 
in  a  rise  in  Raymond's  wage,  that  the  old  super- 
stition that  the  spirit  of  the  kramat  walked  was 
revived,  and  caused  a  panic  among  the  natives 
on  the  place. 

Rumour  among  the  boys  as  to  strange  noises 
issuing  from  the  kabar  at  night  had  been  circu- 
lating freely  for  some  time;  the  Kaffir  women, 
as  well  as  the  piccaninnies,  were  afraid  to  stir 
outside  their  quarters  after  dark,  and  no  native, 
if  he  could  help  it,  would  venture  near  the  shrine 
in  the  dusk. 

So  long  as  the  excitement  was  confined  to 
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themselves,  Ingham  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  reports,  which  from  time  to  time  one  or 
other  of  the  Kaffirs  brought  to  him,  of  the  sounds 
to  be  heard  at  night-time  coming  from  the  tomb. 
He  knew  that  all  natives  were  superstitious 
and  imaginative ;  and  for  a  while  he  discredited 
the  rumours  utterly,  until  finally  the  thing  ceased 
to  be  merely  absurd  and  threatened  to  become 
a  nuisance. 

The  foreman,  having  occasion  to  pass  the  tomb 
after  dark,  actually  saw  the  spirit  of  the  kramat ; 
saw  fire  issuing  from  the  tomb ;  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Sheik  Had]  in  loud  lamentation.  Incap- 
able in  his  fear  of  investigating  these  phenomena 
and  maddened  with  terror,  he  fled  up  the  avenue 
as  though  the  spirit  of  the  kramat  and  all  the 
legions  of  the  nether  world  pursued  him,  and 
burst  into  the  living-room  of  the  farm,  where 
Ingham  sat  reading  his  newspaper,  and  his  wife 
and  Sheena  sewed  at  the  table  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  and  stood  there  shaking  with  fear 
under  the  baas's  amazed  eyes. 

The  women  looked  up  from  their  sewing,  and 
Ingham  rose,  and  towering  over  the  terrified 
native,  swore  at  him  in  his  own  language.  Then 
he  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  foreman,  his  terror  no  whit 
reduced,  but  changed  from  fear  of  the  super- 
natural to  fear  of  the  baas's  wrath,  almost 
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incoherent  in  his  excitement,  attempted  to 
describe  what  he  had  seen.  Fire  bursting  from 
the  tomb;  leaping  flames;  an  immense  form. 
He  had  heard  a  voice,  which  was  no  human 
voice,  calling  aloud  into  the  night. 

"  He  has  been  drinking,"  Marie  Ingham  said. 

"  No,"  Ingham  answered.  "  It's  some  tom- 
foolery that's  been  going  on  at  the  kramat  for 
months.  Somebody's  putting  up  a  scare.  I'm 
going  out  to  investigate  matters." 

"  No,  no,  baas,"  the  Kaffir  urged  fearfully. 
'  That  spoek  bad  spoek.  That  do  no  good  to 
the  baas  to  go  and  look  for  the  spoek.  That 
mean  the  baas  will  die." 

Ingham  laughed  shortly.  He  took  down  the 
lantern  from  a  hook  in  the  wall  above  the 
entrance,  while  Sheena  watched  him  with 
wide,  excited  eyes.  But  Mrs.  Ingham  looked 
thoroughly  frightened.  The  native  had  im- 
pressed her  with  his  own  superstitious  fears. 

'  Don't  go,  Roy,"  she  begged. 

"  Good  lord  !  '  He  swung  round  and  looked 
at  her  in  amaze.  "  Why  not  ?  ' 

"  There's  something  uncanny  about  the 
kramat,"  she  said  nervously.  "  I'm  afraid  of 
Mohammedans." 

'  I'm  not — dead  or  alive.  Give  me  my  stick. 
I'll  show  you  this  spoek." 

He  trimmed  the  wick  of  the  lantern  till  the 
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light  shone  brightly.  Sheena  continued  to  watch 
him  with  interested  eyes. 

"  You  won't  go  alone?  "  Mrs.  Ingham  urged. 

"  I'll  take  Raymond  along,  if  that  will  comfort 
you.  If  he  will  go,"  he  added  with  another 
brief  laugh. 

Sheena  pushed  aside  her  sewing  and  stood  up. 
She  brought  him  his  stick  and  gave  it  into  his 
hand.  No  one  noticed  her.  Mrs.  Ingham  was 
thinking  only  of  possible  danger  to  her  husband  ; 
Ingham  was  occupied  in  trimming  the  flame  of 
his  lantern.  Finally  he  closed  the  door  of  the 
lamp  and  went  out,  carrying  it.  The  foreman 
followed  him  on  to  the  stoep,  and,  fearful  of 
being  pressed  into  service,  once  outside  the 
house,  fled  like  a  buck  towards  his  quarters. 

Ingham  shouted  for  Raymond. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  tool-shed,  now 
Raymond's  quarters,  and  the  door  stood  open 
to  the  night  air.  At  the  sound  of  the  call, 
Raymond's  figure  appeared  in  the  aperture; 
he  came  out  and  joined  the  baas. 

Someone  else  had  joined  the  baas  in  the  mean- 
time. Ingham  looked  down,  surprised  to  see 
Sheena  beside  him. 

"  Hallo  !  "  he  said.     "  What  are  you  after  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  with  you,"  she  answered. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  stay  with  your  aunt  ?  ' 

"  No.     I  want  to  see  this  spirit  of  the  kramat." 
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He  laughed  at  the  ring  of  scepticism  in  the 
clear  young  voice. 

"  I  forgot.  You're  an  unbeliever,  like  myself. 
Well,  come,  if  you  want  to.  It  will  be  a  walk, 
if  there's  no  other  excitement  offering." 

He  addressed  himself  to  Raymond  as  the  young 
Dutchman  came  up,  and  explained  their  mission 
to  him. 

'  We  are  going  down  to  the  kramat  to  lay  the 
ghost,"  he  said.  "  He's  busy  to-night,  scaring 
the  niggers.  I  called  you  because  I  may  need 
your  help." 

He  lifted  the  lantern  he  carried  and  flashed 
its  light  full  in  the  lad's  face.  He  did  this 
deliberately,  expecting  to  read  what  he  did  read 
in  the  startled  blue  eyes  looking  blinkingly 
back  at  him — fear,  and  a  strong  reluctance  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  The  presence  of 
the  girl  alone  lent  him  sufficient  control  to  seek 
to  disguise  this  reluctance. 

'  I  expect  it's  just  native  talk,"  he  said 
uneasily. 

'I'm  not  so  sure  about  it,"  Ingham  answered. 
"  Anyway,  I'm  going  to  find  out ;  and  you'll 
come  along  in  case  I  need  you." 

He  had  lowered  his  lantern  again,  and  now, 
swinging  it  before  him  as  he  walked,  he  led  the 
way  round  the  curve  of  the  lawn  and  down  the 
oak  avenue,  eerily  darkened  by  the  interlacing 
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branches  of  the  trees.  Sheena  walked  beside 
him,  and  Raymond,  lagging  a  couple  of  paces 
in  the  rear,  walked  on  the  other  side. 

They  did  not  talk ;  and  in  the  hushed  silence 
of  the  night  the  crunch  of  their  footsteps  on  the 
gravelled  path  sounded  intrusive,  even  start- 
lingly  so.  Then,  above  the  noise  made  by  their 
footsteps,  rending  the  silence  as  it  seemed  to 
rend  the  darkness  itself,  a  long  plaintive  wail, 
that  rose  to  a  shriek,  fell  upon  the  quiet  air : 
a  weird,  disquieting  noise  breaking  the  silence 
abruptly  and  with  an  unexpectedness  which 
brought  Ingham  and  his  two  companions  to  a 
sharp  halt.  The  thing  was  so  altogether  unex- 
pected, notwithstanding  that  they  had  been 
warned  of  strange  sounds  coming  from  the  tomb, 
that  for  a  moment  they  stood  disconcerted,  not 
moving,  not  uttering  a  word ;  till,  finally,  Ingham 
snapped  the  tension  by  breaking  into  a  laugh. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said.  "  This  grows  interest- 
ing. We  shall  not  have  our  walk  for  nothing. 
There  is  certainly  someone  about." 

Considerably  shaken,  he  had  indeed  all  but 
yielded  to  an  impulse  to  turn  and  run  away, 
Raymond  reluctantly  followed  when  the  others 
started  to  walk  on.  The  wail  had  died  away  on 
the  breeze,  and  the  night  air  was  quiet  once 
more.  Overhead  the  bats  flitted  noiselessly 
in  the  darkness,  and,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the 
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lantern,  an  occasional  moth  flew  clumsily  against 
the  glass,  and  was  lost  to  sight  again  in  the 
velvety  dusk. 

Sheena  kept  close  to  Ingham's  side.  There 
was  in  the  man's  mere  presence  a  sort  of  sense 
of  security.  The  quality  of  courage,  or  that 
which  passes  for  courage,  entire  fearlessness, 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  him.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  if  she  and  Raymond  defaulted  he  would 
go  on  alone  and  unravel  this  mystery  of  the 
tomb.  His  disbelief  in  any  danger  gave  her 
confidence ;  though  she,  like  Raymond,  had  been 
badly  shaken  by  the  weird  cry  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  night  with  the  painful  suggestion  of  a 
soul  in  torment. 

Once  again  the  wailing  cry  fell  startlingly 
upon  the  darkness.  It  did  not  die  away  again 
immediately  as  before,  but  rose  and  fell  waver- 
ingly  in  prolonged  lamentation.  Raymond 
stopped  dead.  Ingham  pushed  on  as  though 
unaware  that  one  of  his  supporters  had  dropped 
behind,  and  for  the  second  time  that  night  was 
wrestling  with  the  cowardice  that  urged  him 
to  turn  about  and  fly  from  the  scene.  But  the 
sight  of  the  girl's  figure,  keeping  close  beside 
Ingham,  shamed  him  into  remaining.  He  was 
afraid ;  but  he  would  not  avoid  a  danger  which 
she  was  prepared  to  face.  So,  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind,  he  followed  after  them. 
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When  they  came  within  view  of  the  kabar 
Raymond's  courage  was  put  to  a  further  test. 
The  fire  of  which  the  natives  had  spoken,  the 
flame  which  burst  from  the  tomb,  shone  redly 
in  the  heavy  dusk.  It  dimly  illumined  the 
shrine,  and  revealed  wanly  a  bent  figure  which 
prostrated  itself  before  a  brazier,  containing 
burning  charcoal,  placed  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  tomb.  Above  the  brazier  was 
suspended  an  ancient  praying  mat. 

The  fire  in  the  brazier  lighted  up  the  well-worn 
mat ;  lighted  the  shrine ;  lay  warmly  on  the 
bent  shoulders  of  the  fire-worshipper,  and  when 
the  old  man  lifted  up  his  face,  as  occasionally 
he  did  in  giving  utterance  to  his  wailing  Icfrnent, 
played  with  curious  effect  upon  the  fanatical 
and  striking  features  of  this  ancient  Moslem, 
who  came  under  cover  of  the  darkness  to  pray 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Sheik  Had] . 
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AT  sight   of  the  old  man   praying   Sheena 
and    Raymond    instinctively    halted,    but 
Ingham  went  on  and  entered  the  enclosure. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  making  all  that 
noise  about  ?  "  he  shouted. 

The  dark,  seamed  face  lifted  in  response  to 
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the  question,  and  the  quavering  voice,  inter- 
rupted in  its  devotions,  answered  with  dignity  : 

"  I  worship  my  God." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  quietly  delivered 
reply  to  excite  Ingham's  anger;  but  possibly 
the  light  of  the  brazier  revealed  in  the  fanatical 
eyes  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  this  follower 
of  the  Prophet  for  the  infidel  who  profaned  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  man,  and  interrupted  one  of 
the  Faithful  at  his  prayers.  Whatever  the 
cause,  Ingham's  anger  blazed  up.  It  seemed  to 
Sheena,  looking  on  from  her  position  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  that  the  big  figure  increased  in 
stature,  became  amazingly  magnified  in  the  red 
light  of  the  fire.  For  a  moment  it  towered 
over  the  kneeling  figure  and  the  brazier  before 
which  the  worshipper  prostrated  himself,  the 
next  moment  Ingham's  foot  lifted  the  brazier 
and  sent  it  hurtling  through  the  darkness  like 
a  gigantic  red  comet  falling  earthward,  over  the 
low  wall  into  the  road,  where  it  lay,  its  fire 
scattered,  the  dull  sparks  glowing  redly  in  the 
dust,  and  then  dying  out. 

The  fire-worshipper  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
a  cry  between  a  wail  and  a  snarl,  and  stood 
breathing  hard  in  the  darkness,  with  the  tall 
figure  of  the  white  man  looming  above  him. 

"  Now  clear  off,"  Ingham  said.  "  I  worship 
my  God,  but  I  do  so  quietly;  you  shout  at 
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yours.  Get  out  of  this,  quick ;  or  I'll  kick  that 
fire  of  yours  so  far  you  couldn't  see  it,  and  you 
after  it.  Be  off !  " 

The  old  Malay  did  not  wait  for  the  speaker  to 
put  his  threat  into  execution;  he  seized  his 
praying  mat  and  fled  into  the  road  and  recovered 
his  brazier.  Then,  with  his  possessions  under 
his  arm,  he  made  off  in  the  darkness  at  a  great 
speed,  until  he  felt  safe  from  pursuit,  when  he 
paused,  and,  placing  his  goods  beside  him  in 
the  road,  he  stood,  with  arms  uplifted  to  the 
sky,  and  cursed  the  Englishman  and  all  his 
house. 

But  the  ghost  was  laid. 

Ingham  returned  to  the  avenue  and  rejoined 
the  others.  His  anger  had  passed  and  he 
appeared  only  amused. 

"  Imagine  that  feeble  old  sinner  putting  up 
such  a  scare  !  "  he  said.  "  Any  one  of  the 
boys  could  have  thrown  him  over  the  wall  if 
they  had  possessed  the  spunk.  Loafing  about 
here  all  day  kicking  up  their  holy  shindy  is  bad 
enough,  but  it's  a  bit  thick  when  they  make 
night  hideous  with  their  noise.  Saving  their 
souls  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  peace  of 
mind  !  " 

"  You've  made  an  enemy  in  that  old  man," 
Sheena  said. 

Ingham  laughed  carelessly. 
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"  That's  all  right,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  make 
an  enemy  of  me  by  turning  up  again  with  his 
blooming  incense,"  he  replied. 

Raymond  said  nothing.  He  was  conscious 
of  having  played  no  heroic  part  in  the  night's 
proceedings.  His  great  hope  was  that  Sheena 
did  not  guess  how  near  at  one  time  he  had  come 
to  flight.  But  Sheena  was  not  concerned  with 
Raymond;  save  that  she  was  aware  of  his 
presence  she  scarcely  noticed  him.  Her  mind 
was  intent  on  Ingham.  The  strength  of  the 
man;  his  courage;  for  she  knew  that  he  pos- 
sessed courage,  though  the  tackling  of  one  old 
man  had  made  no  call  upon  it ;  his  peremptory 
handling  of  the  matter ;  these  things  impressed 
her  deeply. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  every  day  she  was  dis- 
covering in  the  man  some  fresh  quality  of 
resourcefulness  and  initiative.  He  was  endowed 
with  strength  beyond  the  ordinary;  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  persons  of  marked 
physical  development,  his  methods  inclined  to 
be  brutal  on  occasions.  She  had  seen  him  kick 
the  old  fire-worshipper's  brazier  over  the  wall 
with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  for  the  act,  as  once 
she  had  witnessed  him  flog  a  Kaffir  for  stealing 
and  had  hated  him  for  his  treatment  of  the 
offender.  But  both  these  acts  carried  with 
them  a  sort  of  rough  justice  which  condoned 
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their  harshness  to  some  extent.  She  had  never 
known  him  to  behave  unjustly,  as  she  had  never 
known  him  to  show  lenience  in  punishing,  save 
in  the  instance  of  ignoring  an  offence  because 
of  the  severity  with  which  he  would  have 
punished  it  had  it  been  forced  upon  his  notice. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  mood  with  him  how 
an  offender  fared.  Probably  had  he  not  read, 
or  imagined  he  read,  that  look  of  contempt  in 
the  old  Moslem's  eyes,  he  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  desecratory  act  of  kicking  his 
purification  fire  over  the  wall  of  the  shrine  into 
the  road,  and  so  earned  the  old  man's  undying 
hate.  He  had  lost  his  temper;  and  when  he 
did  that,  violence  of  action  became  necessary. 
Certainly  he  felt  no  remorse  for  the  act.  Sheena's 
assertion  that  he  had  made  an  enemy  disturbed 
him  no  more  than  his  wife's  nervous  appre- 
hensions on  the  same  score,  when  on  their 
return  she  heard  the  story  of  the  laying  of 
the  ghost. 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  gone  out,"  she  said. 
"  It  will  bring  you  ill  luck." 

"What  will?" 

"  Interfering  with  their  customs.  It's  sacri- 
lege to  lay  hands  on  anything  of  theirs  which 
they  consider  sacred." 

"  You  bet  I  didn't  lay  hands  on  anything  ; 
I  kick  with  my  boot,"  he  said,  and  laughed  at 
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her  worried  air.  "  I  don't  soil  my  hands  with 
touching  their  rubbish.  As  for  luck,  if  any  of 
those  devils  attempt  any  tricks  I'll  raze  their 
shrine  to  the  ground  and  scatter  the  Sheik 
Hadj's  ashes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  If 
I'd  had  my  way  I'd  have  done  that  years 
ago." 

"  You  couldn't,"  she  said.  "  There  would  be 
a  terrible  fuss." 

"  Oh,  couldn't  I  ?  "  He  smiled  grimly. 
"  Anyway,  I  fancy  that  old  fire-eater  won't 
trouble  us  again.  If  he  wants  to  say  his 
prayers,  let  him  come  at  a  reasonable  hour." 

Ingham  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  sucked  at 
his  pipe  in  great  contentment.  Sheena  stood 
by  the  low  door,  leaning  upon  it  and  looking 
out  at  the  night,  a  dark,  moonless  night  with 
drifting  clouds  obscuring  the  brightness  of  the 
stars.  She  was  listening  to  the  talk,  but  she 
did  not  join  in  it.  Her  aunt  had  been  vexed 
with  her  for  going  out.  She  had  felt  worried 
at  being  left  alone  and  frightened  on  her  hus- 
band's account,  and  her  nervous  irritability 
inclined  to  vent  itself  on  the  girl. 

Ingham  stood  up  for  her. 

"  She's  got  more  grit  than  any  of  the  men  on 
the  place,"  he  declared.  "  You  can't  put  up 
a  scare  on  Sheena." 

"  But  there  wasn't  any  need  for  her  to  go ; 
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you  had  Raymond  with  you.     She  might  have 
been  in  the  way." 

"  It's  fairly  certain  Raymond  wouldn't  have 
been  in  the  way  if  she  hadn't  been  along," 
Ingham  answered.  "  I  never  saw  anyone  less 
inclined  for  an  adventure  than  he  was.  He's 
a  brave  fellow,  that  protege  of  yours,  Sheena." 

Sheena  answered  him  from  the  doorway 
without  looking  round. 

'  That's  truer  than  you  think.  He  was 
frightened  stiff,  but  he  went  on." 

'  Yes.     But  what  made  him  stick  to  it?  ' 
'  That      doesn't      matter,"     she     returned, 
staunchly    defending     the     absent     Raymond. 
"  He  did  stick  it." 

Ingham  laughed  carelessly. 

"  All  right,  Sheena.  I  won't  disparage  your 
pet  boy,"  he  said.  "  He  may  be  a  hero,  even 
if  appearances  belie  the  fact." 

"  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  him  on  the  merits 
of  to-night's  experience,"  she  said.  "  Raymond 
believes  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  rather  a 
strain  on  one's  courage  to  be  called  upon  to 
face  something  unearthly." 

"  He  wasn't  called  upon  for  any  such  damn 
foolishness,"  Ingham  retorted. 

He  got  up  and  came  over  to  where  the  girl 
stood  leaning  on  the  lower  half  of  the  door. 
He  leaned  beside  her,  and  she  moved  a  little 
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to  make  way  for  him.  Mrs.  Ingham  watched 
them  from  the  depths  of  her  easy-chair. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  sneer  at  such 
things,"  she  said. 

'  Who's  sneering  ?  "  Ingham  demanded. 

"  You  are.  And  I've  known  Sheena  to  do 
it.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  the  dead  don't 
revisit  the  earth." 

"  No  one  can  be  sure  that  they  do,"  Ingham 
chuckled. 

He  glanced  at  Sheena's  partly  averted  face. 
By  the  obscure  light  of  the  lantern  suspended 
above  the  doorway  it  showed  strangely  pale, 
and  the  dark  eyes  looked  black  in  their  dim 
setting.  Her  bare  arm,  touching  his  hand,  felt 
cold.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  he  felt 
the  tremor  which  ran  up  her  arm  and  shook  her 
whole  form. 

'  You  are  cold,"  he  said. 

She  was  not  cold.  Her  blood  seemed  on 
fire,  as  if  a  fever  burned  in  her  veins. 

"  Sheena,"  Mrs.  Ingham  called  from  her 
chair,  "go  to  bed.  You  have  had  too  much 
excitement." 

With  a  movement  of  impatience  Sheena  turned 
away  from  the  open  door  and  stepped  back  into 
the  room. 

'  I'm  neither  cold  nor  excited,"  she  answered 
in  her  dear  tones.  "  But  I'll  go  to  my  room." 
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Ingham  looked  after  her  as  she  went  out  and 
closed  the  door  swiftly  behind  her.  He  noticed 
the  omission  of  her  customary  good-night. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  a  little 
sharp  with  her?  "  he  said  to  his  wife.  Where- 
upon Mrs.  Ingham  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  It's  something  new  to  hear  you  champion 
her,"  she  said  with  an  angry  laugh. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  looked  displeased, 
and  turning  back,  leaned  again  over  the  door 
and  smoked  his  pipe  and  looked  away  into  the 
darkness.  He  felt  the  claim  of  the  woman  in 
the  room  behind  him  reaching  out,  fastening 
upon  him  like  the  fleshy  tentacles  of  an  octopus, 
which  can  hold  and  crush  a  man.  Thus  was 
he  held ;  and  he  could  not  break  away  because 
each  tentacle  was  formed  of  a  part  of  the  farm 
which  he  loved. 


XVIII  The  Woman  Comes  Home 

WHILE  Ingham  smoked  in  the  entrance, 
lost  in  his  gloomy  reverie,  Sheena  stood 
by  her  bedroom  window  and  gazed  forth  into 
the  shadowy  darkness  in  a  mood  of  restless 
discontent  altogether  at  variance  with  her 
usual  happy  nature.  She  did  not  know  what 
caused  her  disquiet.  It  was  not  the  result  of 
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her  aunt's  displeasure,  though  why  she  was  in 
disfavour  that  night  was  by  no  means  clear  to 
her.  Many  things  had  tended  to  depress  her. 
And  she  felt  oddly  irritated  with  Ingham. 
His  careless  complacency,  his  slighting  criticism 
of  Raymond's  courage,  even  his  partisanship 
of  herself,  these  things,  small  in  themselves, 
had  jarred  upon  her  for  some  inexplicable 
reason.  And  when  the  man  had  leaned  upon 
the  door  beside  her,  the  slight  contact  of  his 
arm  with  hers  had  caused  her  a  sensation  of 
fear.  When  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  arm 
his  touch  had  burned  her  like  a  living  flame. 
Something  had  passed  from  him  to  her;  some- 
thing as  intangible  as  a  thought-wave  and 
more  powerful  than  any  thought;  something 
which  stirred  her  pulses,  and  set  her  blood  at 
white  heat,  only  to  drive  it  back  again  from  her 
heart  frozen  with  sudden  fear. 

What  was  this  terror  which  gripped  her  heart 
with  icy  fingers?  what  this  pain  which  tore 
and  seared  her?  what  this  maddening  excite- 
ment that  set  her  pulses  beating  like  hammers 
and  sent  the  blood  flaming  into  her  cheeks,  red 
as  the  blossoms  of  the  scarlet  passion-flower 
which  grew  outside  her  window?  What  could 
be  the  force  which  stirred  and  moved  her  as 
never  before  she  had  been  moved  in  all  her 
life? 
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Grappling  with  the  emotions  which  beset  her, 
uncomprehending  in  her  inexperience  of  life, 
and  profoundly  troubled  by  the  unrest  within 
her,  the  girl  remained  at  her  window,  gazing 
out  into  the  darkness  long  after  the  others  had 
gone  to  bed  and  absolute  stillness  had  settled 
down  upon  the  farm.  The  quiet  of  the  house, 
the  quiet  of  the  night,  acted  with  soothing  effect 
upon  her  troubled  mood.  Tranquillised  in 
mind,  she  was  about  to  turn  from  the  window 
and  prepare  for  bed,  when  from  out  of  the 
shadows  a  moving  shadow  detached  itself  and 
came  towards  her.  Even  in  the  darkness  she 
recognised  Ingham's  figure;  and  swift  as 
thought  she  pulled  the  curtains  across  her 
window  and  drew  back  against  the  wall  and 
waited,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  until  he 
passed  and  went  round  by  the  side  of  the 
house.  She  heard  his  footsteps  treading 
cautiously  on  the  gravel  path  below  her  window  ; 
heard  him  pause  for  a  moment  in  passing  as 
though  he  listened  for  a  sound  from  within; 
but  in  the  room  all  was  silence  and  darkness; 
and  he  continued  on  his  way  and  went  back  to 
his  own  room  noiselessly. 

It  was  no  unusual  practice  with  Ingham,  on 
hot  nights  when  he  could  not  sleep,  to  stroll 
out  in  his  pyjamas  or  change  into  a  bathing 
suit  and  go  for  a  swim  in  the  dam.  In  the 
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summer  on  moonlight  nights  he  did  this  often. 
The  frequency  of  the  practice  had  so  accustomed 
Marie  Ingham  to  his  absence  that  usually  she 
slept  on  undisturbed  by  his  movements.  Very 
often  in  the  morning  she  had  no  idea  that  he 
had  been  out  of  the  room  during  the  night. 
She  slept  heavily;  and  he  took  every  pre- 
caution not  to  wake  her. 

But  that  night  she  too  was  restless ;  and  she 
heard  when  he  went  out  and  listened  for  his 
return.  She  made  no  sign,  either  then  or  later, 
that  she  was  aware  of  his  wandering  during 
the  night;  nor  did  he  mention  it.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  concealment  in  his 
reticence;  it  was  too  ordinary  an  occurrence 
for  him  to  speak  of  it. 

Sheena  woke  late  the  next  morning  and  put 
in  a  tardy  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table. 
She  complained  of  having  slept  badly  in  excusing 
her  failure  to  be  up  in  time  to  see  to  the  break- 
fast, which  was  now  one  of  her  recognised 
duties.  The  Kaffir  girls  were  young  and 
inexperienced  and  needed  constant  supervision. 
Everything  that  morning  seemed  to  have  gone 
wrong.  The  porridge  was  lumpy  and  the  bacon 
was  scorched.  Ingham  left  his  porridge  un- 
touched, but  he  made  no  audible  complaint. 

'  That  comes  of  your  going  to  the  kramat 
last  night,"  Marie  Ingham  said.  "  I  could  see 
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you  were  over-excited.  No  wonder  you  couldn't 
sleep." 

Sheena  let  that  pass.  Whatever  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  wakefulness  she  had  no  wish 
to  probe  the  matter.  She  was  unhappily  aware 
of  Ingham's  rejected  plate  of  porridge;  and  she 
was  uncomfortably  conscious,  notwithstanding 
that  he  seldom  looked  in  her  direction  and  as 
seldom  addressed  her,  of  the  concentration  of 
his  mind  upon  her.  She  had  felt  his  gaze 
fasten  on  her  when  she  entered  the  room,  and, 
meeting  his  eyes  for  a  moment  fully,  had  ex- 
perienced the  same  feeling  of  fear  which  had 
gripped  her  on  the  previous  evening  :  fear  of 
the  man,  of  something  she  saw  in  his  eyes; 
fear,  and  a  sharp  stab  of  excitement  that  was 
like  a  hand  laid  on  her  heart.  She  looked  away 
again  almost  immediately;  but  she  knew  that 
he  must  have  seen  the  fear  in  her  eyes.  He 
had  seen  it.  Chiefly  it  was  that  which  engrossed 
his  thoughts  during  the  meal,  and  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  the  ill-cooked  fare. 

"  You've  made  such  a  poor  breakfast,"  his 
wife  remarked,  when  he  got  up  from  the  table, 
prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  haven't,"  he  answered  briskly 
and  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Usually  when  the  maids  spoiled  the  food 
there  was  a  row ;  but  nothing  was  further  from 
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Ingham's  thoughts  that  morning  than  anger; 
he  felt  amazingly  satisfied  with  life.  Most 
people  would  have  considered  this  digression 
an  agreeable  change;  but  Marie  Ingham  did 
not  like  change.  Had  he  sworn  at  the  Kaffir 
girl  and  flung  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage  she 
would  have  understood  his  mood,  and  the  Kafnr 
girl  would  have  understood  it,  and  would  have 
tried  to  do  better  in  the  future ;  but  this  amiable 
indifference  to  the  negligent  cooking  was  baffling, 
and  bad  for  discipline.  The  Kafnr  would  never 
believe  that  the  food  she  had  prepared  was 
unpalatable  if  the  baas  had  not  complained 
with  the  violence  she  was  accustomed  to.  She 
knew  that  when  he  swore  at  her  she  had  to 
do  better  or  expect  to  be  shouted  at  again. 
It  was  altogether  perplexing  and  worrying  to 
Marie  Ingham.  She  could  not  account  for  his 
mood. 

Sheena  made  a  poor  breakfast  also.  This,  if 
she  noticed  it,  passed  unremarked  by  her  aunt, 
who,  with  the  finish  of  the  meal,  rose  and 
hobbled  with  difficulty  in  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen.  The  girl  took  her  basket  and  went 
out  to  attend  to  the  poultry. 

Raymond  always  carried  the  water  for  her 
birds  and  filled  the  drinking  troughs  to  save 
her  the  labour  of  lifting  the  heavy  cans.  This 
self-imposed  task  he  performed  in  the  early 
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morning,  and  usually  she  encountered  him  at 
the  work  when  she  came  out  to  give  the  birds 
their  first  feed.  But  on  that  morning  he  had 
looked  for  her  in  vain;  so  had  the  fowls;  she 
found  them  waiting  for  her,  eager  and  ravenous 
for  their  food.  The  birds,  like  Raymond,  had 
felt  themselves  cheated.  Thus  had  her  late 
rising  upset  everyone.  The  day  was  begun 
badly  through  her  fault. 

So  she  thought.  But  there  was  one  person, 
working  in  the  hot  sunlight,  who  thought 
differently.  To  him  it  seemed  that  the  day 
was  well  begun.  He  whistled  cheerily  as  he 
went  about  his  work.  And  the  Kaffirs,  finding 
the  baas  in  so  good  a  mood,  slacked  off  and 
rejoiced  in  the  genial  radiance  of  God's  sunshine 
and  Baas  Ingham's  smile.  The  day  was  well 
begun  for  them  also. 

Ingham's  good-humour  endured.  He  returned 
towards  the  dinner-hour  in  excellent  spirits. 
He  was  in  advance  of  his  usual  time.  When 
he  appeared  from  behind  the  wine-cellar  and 
crossed  the  open  space  at  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  old  slave  bell  hung,  he  came  upon 
Sheena,  standing  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
belljwhich  she],  had  been  ringing.  It  was  the 
work  of  one  of  the  Kaffirs  to  ring  the  bell ;  but 
as  a  child  Sheena  had  enjoyed  performing  this 
office,  and  she  did  it_still  on  occasions. 
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Ingham  came  to  a  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
and  looked  up  at  the  girl,  who,  surprised,  turned 
and  faced  him. 

"  So  it  is  you  who  summon  me  from  work  ?  ' 
he  said. 

"  I  did  to-day,"  she  answered. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  why  I  felt  the  necessity 
to  obey  the  call  promptly.  The  bell  conveyed 
a  message  of  urgency  to  me." 

Sheena  descended  the  steps  with  heightened 
colour  and  a  heart  that  had  quickened  its 
beating.  It  was  his  manner  rather  than  his 
words  which  was  responsible  for  her  agitation. 
A  new  quality  came  into  his  voice  now  when  he 
addressed  her,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  look  of 
admiration  which  she  had  seen  in  them  for  the 
first  time  on  the  previous  night.  Her  own  eyes 
drooped  before  his  gaze. 

"  I  stepped  right  back  into  the  Middle  Ages 
when  I  saw  you  standing  there  with  your  hand 
upon  the  bell-rope,"  he  said.  "  You  were  the 
slave  girl  in  the  market-place.  Now  I'm  back 
to  reality;  and  my  slave  girl  is  a  free-born, 
highly  independent  and  modern  young  woman. 
That  old  bell  is  picturesque.  I  like  it.  I 
expect  it  could  tell  some  tales." 

Sheena  resolved  that  never  again  would  she 
ring  the  bell.  She  walked  on  without  answering, 
and  Ingham  walked  beside  her. 
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"  Isn't  life  jolly  on  a  day  like  this?  "  he  said. 
"  All  bright  sunshine  and  with  a  crispness  in 
the  air  which  reminds  one  of  spring  in  England. 
It  makes  a  man  feel  fit  and  alive  to  the  finger- 
tips." 

"  I  prefer  the  heat  of  summer,"  she  replied. 

'  You  are  a  flower  which  expands  to  the 
warmth,"  he  said.  "  Well,  summer's  good  too; 
especially  the  nights.  Last  night  you  were 
cold,  you  little  thing.  I  felt  you  shiver.  Did 
you  hear  me  pass  your  window  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning?  ''' 

"  No,"  she  answered  untruthfully. 

'  You  said  you  were  wakeful.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  heard  me.  I  often  prowl  around 
in  the  night." 

'  Why  do  you?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  Restlessness.  I  seek  for 
what  I  suppose  I  shall  never  find.  Beauty. 
The  something  everyone  desires  at  some  time 
in  his  life  and  seldom  happens  upon.  Last 
night  I  felt  that  I  might  come  upon  it.  But 
it's  an  elusive  quality.  When  I  think  I  have 
my  hand  upon  it,  it  slips  away  —  like  you,"  he 
added,  looking  after  her  as  she  ran  up  the  steps 
on  to  the  stoep. 

She  did  not  answer  him  or  look  back,  but 
passed  quickly  into  the  house.  He  followed 
leisurely  and  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
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poured  the  water  into  the  basin  for  himself. 
His  wife  was  not  there  to  wait  upon  him  as 
was  her  custom;  and  he  did  not  even  notice 
her  absence. 


XIX  The  Woman  Comes  Home 

THE  business   of  pruning  down   the  vines, 
which  followed  the  taking  of  the  vintage, 
was  finished,  and  the  work  of  cultivation  was 
begun   when   the   rains   fell.     The   wet   season 
came  early  that  year. 

With  the  advance  of  the  cool  weather  Mrs. 
Ingham  experienced  increasing  difficulty  in 
walking.  She  was  tied  to  her  chair  now,  and 
was  dependent  on  Sheena,  or,  when  it  was 
available,  her  husband's  arm  in  going  from  one 
room  to  another.  In  vain  Sheena  sought  to 
persuade  her  to  go  into  Cape  Town  and  see  a 
doctor,  or  send  for  a  doctor  to  come  out  to  her. 
The  first  course  entailed  too  great  an  eff6rt, 
the  second  was,  she  affirmed,  too  expensive. 
With  rest,  and  when  the  summer  returned,  the 
leg  would  get  better.  In  the  summer  she  had 
argued  that  the  cool  weather  would  bring  her 
relief. 

Ingham  showed  no  particular  concern  for  his 
wife's  condition.  The  gradual  development  of 
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the  trouble,  and  his  long  familiarity  with  it, 
had  possibly  blunted  his  sensibility  in  regard  to 
her  distress.  And  she  never  complained.  It 
was  inconvenience  more  than  pain  she  suffered. 
He  attributed  her  inability  to  walk  largely  to 
lack  of  having  taken  sufficient  physical  exercise 
in  the  past ;  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause ; 
an  error  for  which  her  own  reticence  in  regard 
to  her  condition  was  responsible.  She  was  fat 
and  lazy,  he  thought ;  and  now  her  weight  was 
become  too  great  for  her  legs  to  support. 

The  season  was  unusually  bad  and  the  rains 
fell  continuously.  Wet  or  fine,  Ingham  went 
out  on  the  land  each  day;  but  he  returned 
earlier  in  the  evening  and  spent  longer  hours 
indoors. 

The  wet  weather  tried  his  temper.  He  hated 
inactivity.  He  would  sit  in  the  living-room, 
with  the  door  opened  wide  to  the  stoep,  and 
look  out  upon  the  rain  mists,  upon  the  sodden 
garden,  and  the  swollen  dam  which  overflowed 
its  banks  till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
little  river,  and  smoke  in  irritable  silence.  Save 
that  she  saw  more  of  him  these  days,  his  wife 
did  not  find  him  very  companionable  :  he 
scarcely  spoke  to  her,  not  out  of  any  spirit  of 
unkindness,  but  because  he  found  nothing  to 
talk  about.  She  was  not  interested  in  his 
work;  they  had  no  subject  in  common.  And 
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Sheena  seemed  never  to  be  about.  She  was 
always  doing  something  outside. 

He  discovered  later  that  Sheena  was  to  be 
found  in  the  summer-house  generally  between 
tea  and  supper.  Despite  the  wet  and  cold  of 
those  sunless  days  she  loved  to  sit  there.  It 
was  her  little  home;  she  felt  secure  there  and 
at  peace  and  safe  from  intrusion.  The  place 
was  weather- tight  and  fairly  warm.  She  could 
sew  and  read  and  think  there  free  from  inter- 
ruption, free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of 
Ingham's  presence  and  from  the  continual  fret 
of  Aunt  Marie's  complaining. 

Ingham  stumbled  one  evening  upon  her 
retreat  by  accident.  He  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower  while  out  on  the  land,  and  the 
nearest  shelter  was  the  summer-house.  He 
made  for  it.  He  had  not  been  inside  the  place 
since  its  completion.  He  knew  that  it  was 
completed.  Raymond  had  been  obliged  in  the 
first  instance  to  obtain  his  permission  to  erect 
a  summer-house  on  the  land,  and  later  had  had 
to  approach  him  on  the  question  of  materials. 
He  had  walked  along  one  evening  to  inspect 
what  the  lad  was  doing,  and  had  been  surprised 
to  discover  what  a  good  job  he  was  making  of 
the  building.  After  that,  he  had  not  given  a 
thought  to  the  summer-house  until  the  moment 
when  he  sought  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  rain. 
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The  door  of  the  place  was  shut  when  he  came 
up  to  it ;  he  put  an  impatient  hand  on  the  latch 
and  lifted  it  quickly  and  entered.  When  he 
crossed  the  threshold  he  stopped,  surprised,  and 
looked  about  him.  It  was  very  evident,  not 
only  that  the  place  was  used,  but  that  it  had 
been  occupied  recently.  It  was  fitted  up  like 
a  sitting-room.  There  was  a  cushion  on  one 
of  the  primitive  seats,  and  a  writing-pad  and 
a  work-basket  were  on  the  little  table.  A 
shelf  against  the  wall  contained  a  few  school 
books  and  one  or  two  standard  works  of  fiction. 

Ingham  took  stock  of  the  room  and  its 
contents,  standing  in  the  centre  with  his  head 
nearly  touching  the  grass  roof,  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets,  a  slight  smile  on  his  face.  So  this 
was  where  she  got  to  when  she  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  house.  And  she  had  meant  to 
keep  her  retreat  secret.  He  felt  pleased  at 
having  discovered  it.  But  he  resolved  that  for 
the  present  at  least  he  would  keep  his  own 
counsel. 

He  stayed  there  until  the  heavy  downpour 
moderated  to  a  fine  drizzle;  then  he  went  out, 
shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and 
walked  along  the  stream,  which  had  risen  until 
the  tall  reeds  growing  in  it  were  all  but  sub- 
merged. If  the  rains  continued  much  longer 
the  summer-house  would  be  flooded  out. 
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Sheena  was  in  the  living-room  when  he  entered 
the  house,  winding  wool  for  her  aunt.  He 
looked  at  her  with  interest;  but,  beyond  a 
fleeting  glance  when  his  figure  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  she  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He 
had  often  observed  how  persistently  she  avoided 
his  gaze. 

Mrs.  Ingham  spoke  from  her  chair. 

"  You  must  be  wet  to  the  skin,  Roy.  Go  in 
and  change  everything." 

The  day  when  she  could  have  accompanied 
him  and  looked  out  his  change  of  clothes  was 
past.  She  often  regretfully  thought  of  those 
times  and  compared  them  with  the  present; 
but  he  never  gave  the  matter  a  thought.  He 
answered  carelessly  : 

"I'm  not  very  wet.  I  sheltered  when  the 
rain  came  on." 

But  he  went  into  the  bedroom  and  changed 
his  coat  and  boots. 

When  he  came  out  again  the  wool  was  wound 
and  Sheena  had  disappeared.  He  crossed  to 
the  doorway  and  leaned  with  his  shoulder 
against  the  framework  and  looked  away  to- 
wards the  mountains,  obscured  from  sight  by 
the  clouds  which  overhung  them  and  shrouded 
in  billowy  whiteness  the  entire  valley.  Wet 
and  mist  everywhere ;  sky  and  earth  blended  in 
a  grey  sameness. 
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Ingham  frowned  heavily  while  he  looked  out 
upon  the  scene;  and  his  wife  watched  him, 
understanding  his  mood,  sympathising  with  it, 
yet  unable  to  convey  her  sympathy  either  by 
word  or  look.  But  her  wool  needles  clicked 
more  busily.  She  was  knitting  socks  for  him, 
as  she  had  done  ever  since  their  marriage. 

"  This  weather  gives  me  the  pip,"  Ingham 
said.  "  I  loaf  around  day  after  day  hoping 
for  a  sign  of  its  breaking;  and  it  doesn't  break. 
Look  at  it  now.  There's  not  the  faintest 
prospect  of  a  change." 

"  Well,  but  it's  the  rainy  season,"  Marie 
Ingham  expostulated.  "  You'd  have  a  lot  to 
say  if  the  dam  didn't  fill." 

"  Fill !  The  blasted  dam  is  like  a  river," 
he  retorted.  "  I  feel  like  drowning  myself  in 
it." 

'  You'll  think  differently  when  you've  had 
some  tea,"  she  assured  him.  "  Sheena's  gone 
to  hurry  them  on  with  it." 

"Oh!  So  that's  what's  taken  her  off.  I 
wondered.  Well,  I  can  do  with  tea.  It  will 
help  pass  the  time.  I'm  fed  up/' 

His  selfishness  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  his 
wife.  A  few  hours  of  compulsory  inactivity 
filled  him  with  irritable  complaining;  made  his 
presence  in  the  house  a  source  of  worry  rather 
than  a  pleasure.  She  too  was  possessed  of  an 
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active  habit  of  mind,  had  led  always  until  now 
an  active,  busy  life;  and  she  was  tied  to  her 
chair  and  compelled  to  pass  all  her  days  in 
inactivity.  Never  a  thought  for  her  in  her 
much  greater  need  for  consideration.  That 
was  Ingham's  disposition.  Himself,  his  own 
tastes,  his  own  needs  :  these  occupied  always 
the  first  place  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  so  self- 
absorbed  that  he  had  no  time  to  concern  himself 
with  the  feelings  of  others. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  or  neglectful 
towards  his  wife.  He  simply  never  thought  of 
her  as  requiring  aid  or  sympathy;  and  the 
sight  of  her  always  sitting  about  and  growing 
stouter  and  stouter  exasperated  him.  A  moun- 
tain of  flesh,  he  called  her.  And  he  had  saddled 
himself  with  this  burden  for  life.  He  chafed  at 
the  thought. 

The  woman,  observing  him  from  her  chair, 
saw  the  sullen  expression  which,  like  the  rain- 
clouds  sweeping  down  over  the  mountains, 
settled  gloomily  upon  his  features  as  though 
fixed  there. 

"  The  clouds  will  pass  over,  Roy,"  she  said. 
"  The  rain  can't  last  for  ever." 

A  dull  flush  reddened  his  cheeks  and  an  odd 
gleam  came  into  his  eyes,  not  at  her  words  so 
much  as  at  some  thought  suggested  by  them. 

"  Nothing  lasts  for  ever,"  he  said  shortly. 
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'  The  breaking  point  is  always  reached  some 
time." 

Then  he  went  out  on  to  the  stoep  and  walked 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  waiting  for  the 
summons  to  tea ;  watching  the  rain-clouds,  and 
waiting. 
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XX  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

LIFE  on  a  farm  is  at  best  a  monotonous 
existence  :  were  it  not  for  the  conditions 
of  hard  work  and  compulsory  duties  which  leave 
little  leisure  for  boredom,  the  monotony  would 
become  unbearable  to  one  of  an  imaginative 
temperament.  The  absence  of  any  outside 
social  intercourse  was  the  most  keenly  felt  want 
on  Sheena's  part.  She  was  cut  off  from  young 
companionship.  Her  school  life  had  unfitted  her 
for  this  isolation,  and  her  natural  inclination 
tended  towards  sociability. 

The  wine  farm  had  not  always  been  so  cut 
adrift  from  the  outside  world.  Piet  Fourrie 
had  been  a  member  of  a  large  family,  which, 
though  widely  distributed,  had  contrived  to 
keep  in  touch  by  interchanges  of  visits.  But 
Marie  Fourrie's  second  marriage  had  estranged 
her  first  husband's  family,  who,  having  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  estate,  since  Piet  Fourrie  had 
willed  the  farm  on  the  death  of  his  wife  to  his 
niece  Sheena,  and  objecting  to  the  second 
marriage  mainly  on  account  of  Ingham's  lack 
of  fortune,  coupled  with  his  nationality,  neither 
K  MS 
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visited  her  nor  invited  her  to  their  homes. 
They  did  not  like  her  English  husband,  nor  did 
they  trouble  to  disguise  the  fact.  But  Sheena 
was  another  consideration.  They  would  have 
liked  to  keep  her  with  her  prosperous  farm, 
which  the  Englishman  was  making  more  pros- 
perous for  her  and  of  which  he  could  not  deprive 
her,  in  the  family.  Those  among  them  who  had 
sons  relented  of  their  disapproving  silence  in  so 
far  as  to  communicate  with  Marie  Ingham  from 
time  to  time  with  the  object  of  persuading  her 
to  let  Sheena  visit  them.  But  Marie  Ingham 
always  burned  these  letters  and  kept  their  con- 
tents to  herself.  Where  she  was  not  welcome 
she  would  not  allow  Sheena  to  go.  She  realised 
perfectly  why  they  wanted  the  girl.  Love  of 
the  land,  love  of  ownership  of  the  land,  the 
ruling  passion  with  the  Dutch.  And  Sheena  was 
not  one  of  them.  She  was  as  much  an  alien  as 
Ingham  through  her  Scotch  parentage.  Since 
she  herself  had  but  a  life's  interest  in  the  farm, 
she  was  resolved  that  it  should  not,  through  her 
aid,  go  back  to  the  Fourrie  family. 

Thus  Marie  Ingham  retaliated  for  the  slight 
put  upon  her  husband,  and  Sheena  was  victim- 
ised to  the  family  quarrel.  An  occasional  change 
from  the  lonely  farm,  the  mixing  with  young 
people,  would  have  made  all  the  difference  in 
life  to  her.  But  these  things  were  denied  her, 
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and  the  dulness  of  the  days  became  an 
exasperation. 

In  striking  contrast  to  her  discontent  was  the 
quiet  satisfaction  with  his  lot  displayed  by 
Raymond  Wessels.  The  Dutch  boy  led  a 
lonelier  life  than  Sheena ;  he  worked  hard,  and 
was  not  well  paid;  but  he  appeared  content. 
Often  she  marvelled  at  his  happy  disposition. 
And  she  wondered  what  he  did  with  himself 
after  work,  how  he  spent  his  lonely  evenings. 
He  seldom  left  the  farm  even  for  a  few  hours. 
Frequently  he  was  to  be  seen  seated  in  the  door- 
way of  his  room,  reading  one  of  the  books  she 
occasionally  lent  him.  Sometimes  he  bought 
a  second-hand  copy  of  a  book  from  the  town. 
These  were  treasured  and  read  and  re-read  many 
times.  They,  and  his  own  thoughts,  com- 
panioned the  solitary  hours  when  the  day's  work 
was  done. 

Did  he  never  tire,  the  girl  wondered,  of  his 
own  company  ?  And  out  of  sympathy  with  him 
she  would  stay  sometimes  and  talk  with  him. 
Those  moments  were  the  golden  moments  in  his 
days  and  made  life  for  him  a  wonderful  and 
desirable  thing. 

It  was  of  these  talks  generally  he  sat  and 
thought  when  the  light  failed  and  he  no  longer 
cared  to  read.  Odd  thoughts  they  were  which 
came  into  the  lad's  mind.  The  girl  would  have 
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laughed  could  she  have  penetrated  them.  So 
little  there  seemed  of  romance  in  the  maarman, 
as  she  still  called  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  credit  him  with  the  possession  of  a 
romantic  imagination.  But  romance  dwells 
often  where  least  expected.  It  is  a  quality  which 
solitude  and  an  introspective  life  are  apt  to  foster. 

Raymond  would  sit  in  the  dusk  and  think  of 
Sheena,  and  weave  stories  around  her,  and 
create  impossible  situations  in  his  brain  in  which 
he  appeared  in  heroic,  though  always  diffident, 
roles ;  doing  something  of  a  self-sacrificing 
nature  for  her ;  helping  her  in  danger ;  rescuing 
her  at  the  cost  of  his  life  from  some  perilous 
situation;  and  never  with  any  thought  of 
reward  :  the  greatest  reward  his  mind  conceived 
for  these  multitudinous  services — those  which 
did  not  terminate  his  life — was  to  be  retained  in 
her  employ  always  and  be  promoted  eventually 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  farm.  He 
knew  that  one  day  the  farm  would  come  to  her ; 
and  then  perhaps  Baas  Ingham  would  go,  and 
he  would  supervise  the  work  in  Ingham's  stead. 

Great  dreams.  Great  ambitions.  These  filled 
the  lonely  hours  and  made  the  dusk  golden. 

The  cold  weather  had  passed,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  swept  through  the  vineyards, 
where  the  vines  were  budding,  and  carpeted 
the  orchard  with  fallen  petals  from  the  foam  of 
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pink  blossoms  decking  the  trees.  This  was  the 
most  beautiful  season  in  the  year  on  the  wine 
farm,  when  the  orchards  were  in  full  bloom  and 
everything  was  growing  and  expanding  to  the 
sun. 

Often  in  the  evenings  Sheena  walked  in  the 
orchards,  over  the  carpet  of  pink  almond 
blossoms  which  opening  first  were  the  first  to 
fall.  Sometimes  she  walked  there  with  Ray- 
mond in  the  twilight  after  the  sun  had  set. 
Memorable  walks  for  the  lad,  who  hung  on  every 
word  she  uttered,  and  treasured  the  memory  of 
them. 

"  I'm  so  weary  of  the  farm/'  she  said  to  him 
during  one  of  these  walks.  "  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  town.  I  want  to  see  shops,  Raymond. 
I  want  to  talk  to  other  girls.  I  am  tired  of 
finding  each  day  exactly  like  the  last,  and  of 
knowing  that  the  morrow  will  see  the'  same 
things  done  over  again  in  the  same  way.  It's  all 
as  inevitable  and  monotonous  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  And  he  was  sorry 
because  he  liked  these  things  of  which  she 
spoke  so  disparagingly.  He  did  not  care  for 
change. 

"I'm  so  tired  of  the  flatness  of  it  all,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  always  wanting  something  to 
happen,  and  nothing  ever  does  happen.  You've 
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a  contented  mind;    you  can't  understand  that 
hunger  for  events." 

She  looked  away  through  the  pink  haze  of  the 
blossoms  towards  the  mountains  and  her  face 
was  increasingly  thoughtful. 

"  Why  is  this  farm  unlike  any  other  farm?  ' 
she  said  musingly.  '  Why  does  no  one  ever 
visit  it  ?  Raymond,  do  you  believe  in  the  power 
of  a  curse?  That  old  fire-worshipper  cursed 
this  farm  on  the  night  when  Mr.  Ingham  inter- 
fered with  his  devotions.  I  smiled  at  it  that 
night;  but  since  then  I've  thought  of  it  often. 
Does  a  curse  rest  upon  this  place,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

Raymond  looked  at  her  uncertainly,  not  liking 
this  talk  about  curses,  which  made  him  uneasy. 
Her  mood  of  restless  discontent  and  her  super- 
stitious fears  surprised  him.  It  was  so  unlike 
her  to  be  morbid. 

"  Surely  there  is  no  curse  upon  the  land,"  he 
said,  and  looked  round  upon  the  blossom-laden 
trees.  "  The  season  promises  well." 

"  Promises !  "  she  repeated.  "  But  the  promise 
may  never  be  fulfilled." 

"  The  vintage  this  year  was  better  than  usual," 
he  added  reassuringly.  "  The  cellars  are  full ; 
and  orders  keep  coming  in.  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  cause  for  anxiety.  That  curse 
you  speak  of,  if  it  works,  should  affect  Mr. 
Ingham  only.  The  old  man  cursed  him." 
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"  But  we  were  with  him,"  she  argued,  "  you 
and  I.  Ever  since  that  night  I've  felt — how 
can  I  explain  ? — I've  felt  as  though  the  hand  of 
fate  had  reached  out  and  touched  me ;  set  upon 
me  some  seal  of  destiny  which  I  may  not  break. 
I  never  used  to  be  superstitious.  I've  laughed 
at  these  things.  Well,  I  don't  laugh  any  more. 
I'm  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what?  "  he  asked  blankly. 

'  The  power  of  a  curse,"  she  said.  "  It's 
stupid,  of  course.  The  anger  of  a  feeble  old 
man.  What  harm  can  it  work?  It's  just  the 
dead  level  of  life  which  gets  on  my  nerves  and 
makes  me  fanciful." 

"  I  know,"  he  said. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  used 
to  lie  awake  at  night,  afraid  of  the  dark,  of 
the  noises  in  the  night,  of  the  possibility  of 
God's  eye  seeing  him;  afraid  of  so  many 
things  because  he  too  was  fanciful  and  highly 
strung. 

"  It's  the  silence,"  she  added,  staring  about 
her  in  the  dusk.  "  The  immense,  listening 
silence.  I'm  grateful  to  the  wind  when  it  blows 
and  breaks  the  awful  hush." 

She  caught  the  look  of  puzzled  anxiety  in  his 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

"  I'm  talking  nonsense,  Raymond.  You  think 
that  ?  " 
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"  It's  not  good  talk,  Sheena,"  he  replied,  with 
a  seriousness  which  made  her  laugh. 

"Not  good  talk,"  she  repeated;  "no.  But 
sometimes  these  things  seem  very  real." 

Abruptly  she  ceased  speaking;  her  figure 
stiffened,  and  her  look  became  tense.  Someone 
was  approaching,  someone  who  whistled  as  he 
walked.  It  was  the  sound  of  whistling  which 
first  caught  her  attention.  Quickly  she  turned, 
and  without  any  word  walked  swiftly  away,  a 
flitting  figure,  disappearing  into  the  shadows 
among  the  blossom-laden  branches  of  the  trees. 
When  Ingham  arrived  on  the  scene  Raymond 
was  walking  in  the  orchard  alone.  But  the  man 
had  seen  that  flitting  figure  gliding  stealthily 
between  the  trees. 


XXI  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

WHEN  she  fled  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
to  avoid  Ingham,  Sheena  was  actuated 
by  an  impulse  outside  her  volition.  She  was 
startled  by  Ingham's  approach ;  and  her  precipi- 
tate flight  was  entirely  unpremeditated,  as  the 
quick  fear  which  gripped  her  at  the  sound  of 
his  whistling  was  instinctive  and  difficult  to 
analyse. 

She  fled  across  the  avenue,  across  the  rough 
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land  below  the  dam,  through  the  vineyard  of 
first-year  vines,  up  the  pathway  beside  the  little 
stream,  until  she  gained  the  summer-house,  which 
she  entered,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  She 
sank  down  upon  a  seat  and  rested  her  arms  upon 
the  table,  staring  straight  before  her,  and 
breathing  quickly  as  a  result  of  her  haste.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  mystery,  had  she  fled  like  that 
from  the  sound  of  Ingham's  approach  ? 

'  The  fool  that  you  are,  Sheena  Macfarlane  !  ' 
she  admonished  herself. 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  little  summer- 
hcuse.  The  waning  daylight  stole  in  through 
the  small  unglazed  aperture  of  the  window,  but 
it  only  imperfectly  lighted  the  place.  In  the 
gloom  her  face  showed  strangely  pale ;  a  worried 
look  was  in  her  eyes.  For  months  now,  ever 
since  the  night  when  she  had  gone  with  Ingham 
to  the  kabar,  and  seen  him  kick  the  brazier  of 
fire  over  the  low  wall  into  the  dust  of  the  road, 
she  had  felt  afraid  of  the  man;  not  in  any 
physical  sense;  her  fear  was  of  a  quality  she 
could  not  define.  The  dominating  personality 
of  Ingham  exerted  an  influence  over  her  which 
she  resented,  while  powerless  to  resist  it.  And 
he  knew  that  she  feared  him;  she  read  the 
knowledge  in  his  eyes  whenever  they  rested  on 
hers. 

So  deeply  engrossed  was  she  in  thought,  so 
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unconscious  of  having  been  seen  by  Ingham,  of 
being  followed  by  him,  that  the  quick  tread  of 
his  step  outside,  the  quick  lift  of  the  latch  of 
the  door,  startled  her  from  her  musing  and 
brought  her  in  a  moment  to  her  feet.  She  stood 
up  as  the  door  swung  open,  retreated  a  step  or 
two,  and  remained,  leaning  with  her  back  against 
the  white  wall,  staring  at  the  intruder  with  wide, 
startled  eyes.  Ingham's  big  figure  blocked  the 
doorway,  his  blue  eyes  smiled  at  her. 

"So  this  is  where  you  hide  yourself?  "  he 
said. 

"  I  come  here  sometimes,"  she  said,  her 
breathing  hurried,  her  eyes  on  the  man's  face. 

What  brought  him  there?  Had  he  seen  her 
avoidance  of  him  ?  Had  he  followed  her  ?  She 
wished  she  could  control  her  wildly  beating 
heart.  That  Ingham  perceived  her  nervous- 
ness, that  he  was  quietly  amused  by  it,  was  all 
too  obvious.  From  chalky  pallor  her  face 
flamed  crimson. 

"  I  come  here  to  be  alone,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  am  intruding  ?  ' 

The  smile  spread  from  his  eyes  to  his  lips. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  Sheena 
made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  The  place  is  yours,"  she  replied.  "  I  only 
make  use  of  it  because  no  one  else  seems 
to." 
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"  The  place  is  yours,"  he  corrected.  "  Ray- 
mond built  it  for  your  use." 

'  That  does  not  make  it  mine,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  the  baas." 

"  Mine  is  a  vicarious  position,"  he  returned, 
and  advanced  further  into  the  room  and  stood 
opposite  to  her,  with  only  the  little  rustic  table 
dividing  them.  "  This  farm  is  more  yours  than 
mine.  I  haven't  even  a  life  interest  in  it. 
Everything  I  do,  every  morgen  of  land  put  under 
cultivation,  is  for  you.  I'm  working  this  farm 
for  you.  I  wonder  whether  you  appreciate  that 
fact?  " 

"  No,  I  don't."  In  her  voice  was  a  ring  of 
scorn,  her  manner  was  slightly  hostile.  "  You 
work  the  farm  because  it  interests  you.  You 
love  the  work,  and  you  love  the  place.  If  you 
showed  more  consideration  for  Aunt  Marie  and 
less  for  your  work,  I  could  appreciate  it  better." 

He  showed  surprise. 

"  Consideration  !  "  he  said.  He  rested  his 
two  hands  on  the  table  and  leaned  towards  her. 
"  In  what  way  do  I  fail  in  consideration  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Sheena,  her  back  hard  against  the  wall,  keep- 
ing as  far  from  him  as  the  confined  space  per- 
mitted, felt  increasingly  embarrassed  under  his 
searching  gaze.  Her  accusation  of  a  lack  of 
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consideration  had  driven  the  banter  from  his 
manner  and  left  him  entirely  serious.  Under 
his  earnest  scrutiny  her  nervousness  became 
acute. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  timidly 
appealing.  "  Surely  there  is  no  need  for  any 
explanation?  Can't  you  see  that  for  the  lack 
of  proper  attention  she  is  becoming  a  helpless 
invalid  ?  Isn't  her  health  of  greater  importance 
than  the  land?  " 

"  Assuredly,"  he  agreed.  He  brought  his  face 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  her  own ;  and  because 
of  the  wall  behind  her  she  could  not  draw  far- 
ther away.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  her  into 
Cape  Town?  "  he  asked. 

'  You  ought  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  done 
without  consulting  me,"  she  replied. 

"  But  I  do  consult  you.  Is  that  what  you 
wish?  '• 

"  I  think  it  is  what  you  ought  to  do,"  she 
said. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  answered.  "  I  will  see 
to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

His  face  was  so  near  to  hers  that  she  felt  his 
hot  breath  on  her  cheek;  the  look  in  his  eyes 
made  her  shrink  within  herself. 

"  If  you  make  the  necessary  arrangements  I 
will  go  with  her,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no."     He  smiled  again  quietly.     "  You 
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will  be  needed  here  to  look  after  things.  I  can't 
spare  both  housekeepers  at  once." 

Sheena  felt  suddenly  very  cold.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  the  scant  light  in  the  place  grew 
dimmer ;  and  out  of  the  dimness  his  face  loomed 
large  and  very  near.  Her  own  face  quivered 
like  a  child's  when  it  is  about  to  cry. 

"Why  are  you  afraid  of  me?  "  he  asked. 
"  Why  do  you  seek  always  to  avoid  me?  A 
little  while  since  we  were  good  friends,  you  and 
I.  In  what  have  I  displeased  you?  ' 

"  Oh,  don't  be  foolish,"  she  said  nervously. 

"  Look  here,  Sheena."  He  lifted  one  hand 
from  the  table  and  brought  it  down  on  her 
shoulder  and  held  her.  "  You  are  not  being 
fair  to  me.  You've  a  ready  word  and  a  smile 
for  everyone  on  the  place  but  me;  and  I  do  all 
I  can  to  please  you.  You  were  quite  a  good 
little  pal  when  you  first  came  home ;  nowadays 
you  have  never  a  word  for  me.  What  have  I 
done?  I  miss  my  little  comrade." 

The  quiet  friendliness  of  his  voice,  the  steady 
look  in  his  eyes,  reassured  her.  It  was  absurd 
to  fear  him.  And  yet,  despite  her  reasoning, 
his  touch,  the  sight  of  his  face  so  near  to  hers, 
set  her  pulses  beating  at  a  tremendous  speed. 
Her  fear  might  be  absurd,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
insistent. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  unfriendly,"  she 
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answered,  avoiding  his  gaze.  "  I  haven't 
meant  to  be." 

"  Good !  "  His  hand  dropped  from  her 
shoulder ;  he  stood  back.  "  That's  all  I  wanted, 
an  understanding.  I've  felt  a  little  hurt." 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  which  he  had  left 
open,  and  his  look  expressed  his  satisfaction; 
there  was  a  sort  of  repressed  excitement  in  his 
manner.  At  the  door  he  waited  for  her. 

"  It's  getting  late,"  he  said.  "  Hadn't  you 
better  come  with  me  up  to  the  house  ?  >J 

Sheena  would  have  preferred  to  follow  after 
him,  but  she  had  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
remaining  behind.  He  seemed  to  think  it  part 
of  the  new  compact  of  friendship  that  they  should 
go  together ;  and  he  talked  to  her  as  they  walked 
along  and  tried  to  get  her  interested  again  in 
his  work  as  she  had  once  shown  herself  to  be ; 
but  she  was  constrained  and  shy  with  him,  and 
was  not  to  be  drawn  out. 

Ingham  felt  amused.  He  rather  liked  her 
shyness.  He  liked  to  watch  the  conscious  light 
in  her  eyes  as  they  fell  under  his  gaze,  to  see 
the  swift  downward  droop  of  her  lashes  which 
sought  to  hide  their  embarrassment  from  him ; 
the  fleeting  colour  in  her  cheeks  pleased  him. 
That  in  playing  on  her  emotions  in  this  fashion 
he  was  acting  in  an  altogether  despicable  way 
did  not  occur  to  him.  Against  his  experience 
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and  age,  her  youth  and  inexperience  waged  an 
unequal  fight.  The  virility  of  the  man,  his 
personality,  made  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
girl.  She  was  flattered  by  his  interest  in  her, 
by  the  deference  he  showed  her,  and  by  his 
manner  of  seeking  her  advice.  But  always 
behind  that  sense  of  appreciation  of  his  amazing 
condescension  lurked  the  unconquerable  instinct 
of  fear — the  kind  of  fear  that  finds  attraction  in 
the  object  which  excites  it. 


XXII  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

MARIE  INGHAM  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  her  growing  infirmity  as  a  visitation 
of  God.  The  Dutch  blood  in  her  veins,  and  long 
and  close  association  with  the  Dutch,  had  led  her 
to  look  upon  life  from  the  same  narrow  and 
simple  standpoint  as  the  less  enlightened  among 
the  Boers,  whose  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  daily  application  to  their 
mode  of  life  made  any  form  of  argument  that 
suggested  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
God  impossible.  God  meted  out  punishment 
in  sign  of  His  displeasure,  and  occasionally  as 
evidence  of  His  love,  as  in  the  case  of  Job.  His 
hand  rested  upon  Marie  Ingham  heavily.  In  her 
youth  He  had  afflicted  her  with  barrenness; 
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and  in  middle-age  He  sought  to  humble  her 
further  and  to  make  her  a  mere  useless  cumberer 
of  the  earth.  Her  husband  had  been  taken  from 
her;  and  now  the  love  of  her  second  husband 
was  withdrawn,  and  she  was  become  undesirable 
in  his  eyes.  Had  she  borne  him  children,  had 
she  remained  active  and  strong,  this  unhappiness 
would  not  have  befallen  her. 

God  had  done  this  to  her  in  order  to  humble 
her  and  to  soften  her  heart;  and  instead  her 
heart  hardened,  and  she  rebelled  bitterly  against 
her  lot.  Until  her  heart  softened  she  believed 
that  she  would  be  yet  further  afflicted;  and 
daily  her  heart  grew  harder  and  more  rebellious. 
And  she  did  not  see  that  her  own  narrow  creed 
was  responsible  for  this  hardness,  which  was 
cramping  her  sympathies  and  closing  her  heart 
against  love.  Her  eyes  were  blinded  by  the 
errors  of  her  morbid  belief. 

That  evening  when,  after  supper,  her  husband 
assisted  her  from  the  dining-room  to  her  chair 
in  the  hall-sitting-room,  where  she  now  generally 
sat,  he  felt  her  weight  heavier  on  his  arm  than 
usual,  and  noticed  that  she  walked  with  greater 
difficulty.  He  was  obliged  to  half  carry  her  to 
her  seat.  It  became  very  clear  to  him  that  soon 
she  would  be  unable  to  walk  at  all. 

When  she  was  seated  he  stood  by,  observant, 
while  Sheena  arranged  her  foot-rest  and  gave  her 
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knitting  into  her  hands,  plump,  white  hands, 
the  fleshy  fingers  of  which  held  the  needles 
clumsily. 

"  This  can't  go  on,  Marie,"  he  said.  "  You'll 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  go  into  Cape 
Town  and  undergo  treatment.  You'll  have  to 
see  a  doctor." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  consternation  and 
allowed  the  work  to  fall  from  her  hands.  The 
sudden  shock  caused  by  his  words  brought  the 
unaccustomed  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  know  I  am  a  burden  to  you,"  she  said. 
"  But  Sheena  can  manage.  I  don't  need  to 
trouble  you." 

"  Don't  talk  rot,"  he  said,  his  manner  kind  if 
his  words  were  ill  chosen  and  not  calculated  to 
soothe  her.  "  And  Sheena  can't  manage.  You 
are  too  heavy  for  her  strength." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  mountain  of  flesh,  I  know.  I've 
heard  you  say  it.  But  when  I  can  get  about 
again  I'll  grow  thinner." 

"  You'll  never  get  about  if  you  don't  let 
someone  overhaul  you  and  find  out  what's 
wrong.  This  has  been  going  on  long  enough. 
It's  got  to  be  attended  to." 

His  tone  was  authoritative,  even  a  little  sharp. 
Marie  Ingham  resented  its  curt  finality.  The 
lines  of  her  mouth  hardened. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  show  this 
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sudden  concern,"  she  said.  '  You've  never 
troubled  about  me  before." 

"  No ;  I  admit  I've  been  inconsiderate.  The 
thing  has  been  so  gradual;  I've  not  noticed. 
I'm  sorry." 

Her  eyes  filled  again,  overflowed;  he  became 
uncomfortably  aware  of  her  tears,  which  she 
made  no  attempt  to  wipe  away.  They  rolled 
slowly  down  her  cheeks  and  splashed  upon  the 
knitting  in  her  lap.  Sheena  turned  away,  very 
deeply  concerned  and  moved  by  her  aunt's 
emotion ;  she  drew  back  into  the  shadow  behind 
Marie  Ingham's  chair. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Sheena,"  Mrs.  Ingham  said 
sharply. 

"No,  Auntie;  I'm  here." 

Mrs.  Ingham  fumbled  for  her  handkerchief. 
Ingham  supplied  her  with  his. 

"  I  want  to  see  you  well  again,"  he  said 
soothingly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  want.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  you  can't  leave  me  alone.  When 
God  sees  fit  to  make  me  well,  I'll  be  well,  I 
suppose,"  she  said  irritably. 

"  Oh,  that  !  '  Ingham  laughed,  his  cool 
sceptical  laugh.  "  I  think  we'll  try  a  doctor  in 
the  meantime,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  a  doctor."  Her  tone 
was  querulous  now,  and  obstinate.  This  was 
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the  mood  Sheena  had  always  run  up  against  in 
her  attempts  to  influence  her  aunt  on  the  same 
subject.  The  girl's  sympathies  veered  and  sided 
with  Ingham.  He  could  scarcely  be  held 
responsible  for  his  wife's  condition  if  she  refused 
to  be  persuaded  for  her  own  good.  But  she  had 
under-estimated  Ingham's  authority;  for  the 
first  time  she  saw  it  exercised  in  opposition  to 
his  wife's  weaker  will. 

"You'll  do  what  I  think  best,"  he  said 
decisively,  "  You  leave  this  matter  to  me. 
I'll  fix  it.  It  will  be  all  right.  We'll  have  you 
trotting  about  the  farm  soon ;  and  you'll  laugh 
at  your  own  foolishness  when  you  start  walking 
again." 

Had  he  bent  down  to  her  to  kiss  her,  had  he 
given  the  least  sign  that  his  love  for  her  survived 
in  any  small  degree,  all  the  bitterness  which  his 
neglect  had  roused  in  Marie  Ingham's  once 
kindly  nature  would  have  evaporated  and  left 
her  happy  again;  but  he  made  no  movement 
towards  her;  his  manner  did  not  soften.  He 
stood  confronting  her,  determined,  somewhat 
peremptory,  wholly  unsympathetic  and  uncom- 
prehending, while  she  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief  and  answered  feebly  : 

"  If  the  good  God  does  not  intend  that  I  shall 
walk  again,  not  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  will 
put  me  on  my  feet." 
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"  Oh,  well,  we'll  give  science  a  chance  any- 
how," he  said,  and  ended  the  discussion  by 
walking  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Ingham's  fretful  voice  summoned  Sheena 
to  her  side. 

"  Find  my  handkerchief  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  and  take  this  thing  away."  She  dropped 
Ingham's  handkerchief  into  her  lap.  "  I  don't 
know  what  he  wants.  I  don't  understand  him. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  would  be  glad  if  I  died." 

"  Oh,  Auntie  !  "  Sheena  cried,  immeasurably 
shocked  and  pained.  "  You  mustn't  say  that. 
You  mustn't  think  it.  He  wants  to  see  you 
well  again,  as  I  do." 

"  I'm  just  a  burden  to  you  both,"  the  fretful 
voice  continued  its  complaining.  "  Helpless 
and  worn  out,  like  old  Bill.  And  he  can't  put  a 
bullet  through  me.  I'm  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
that  way.  I'm  not  old;  I  should  be  in  my 
prime ;  and  I'm  past  work,  laid  by  like  a  lame 
horse.  The  hand  of  God  has  smitten  me,  and 
through  prayer  only  can  I  be  made  whole — 
the  prayers  of  the  righteous." 

Fateful  addition.  Sheena  knew  that  this 
precluded  herself  and  Ingham  from  effectual 
participation  in  her  aunt's  cure;  Mrs.  Ingham 
would  never  have  admitted  under  this  classifica- 
tion the  prayers  of  either  of  them.  She  placed 
her  soft  young  arm  round  the  plump  shoulders, 
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pressed  her  fresh  young  face  against  Marie 
Ingham's  flabby  cheek  in  an  attempt  to  comfort 
her — a  hopeless  task,  because  Marie  Ingham  was 
nursing  an  imaginary  grievance.  She  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  comforted. 

"  You  are  not  a  burden/'  Sheena  said.  "  It 
isn't  kind  to  us  to  say  you  are.  We'd  do  any- 
thing to  have  you  well  and  able  to  walk  again 
— for  your  own  sake,  not  for  ours." 

"  It  is  very  unlikely  that  seeing  a  doctor  will 
make  me  well,"  Marie  Ingham  returned  un- 
graciously, withdrawing  herself  from  the  girl's 
embrace  and  taking  up  her  fallen  knitting- 
needles.  "  I  don't  understand  Roy's  sudden 
anxiety  about  me.  He's  got  some  motive  of  his 
own.  I've  never  known  him  do  a  disinterested 
thing." 

"  Oh  !  "  Sheena  cried,  and  drew  back,  repelled 
by  this  bitter  reasoning,  which  seemed  to  her 
altogether  unjust.  Again  her  sympathy  went 
out  to  the  man,  whose  patience  under  his  wife's 
difficult  moods  she  frequently  admired.  It  was 
not  easy  to  bear  with  Marie  Ingham's  bitterness 
and  remain  fond  of  her. 

She  walked  to  the  door,  opened  wide  to  the 
night  air,  and  stood  there  looking  out  upon  the 
bright  moonlight  which  silvered  the  flagstones 
of  the  stoep  and  lay  whitely  upon  the  gravel 
path  below  it.  Walking  up  and  down  in  the 
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moonlight,  she  distinguished  Ingham's  figure. 
He  took  a  short  turn,  faced  about,  and  came 
towards  her.  She  could  see  him  quite  clearly, 
and  he  saw  her,  standing  in  the  aperture  of  the 
doorway,  her  figure  sharply  outlined  against  the 
light  from  within  the  room.  He  walked  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  her,  and  made  a  motion  of 
his  hand,  inviting  her  to  join  him. 

"  Come  for  a  swim  in  the  dam  ?  "  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  in  dissent. 

"What's  that  he  says?"  Marie  Ingham 
demanded. 

Sheena  turned  to  answer  the  question. 

"  He  says  he  is  going  for  a  swim  in  the  dam," 
she  replied,  and  felt  her  alteration  of  Ingham's 
speech  to  be  disingenuous. 

"  Ach  !  ''  The  knitting-needles  clicked  im- 
patiently. "  He's  amphibious.  He  has  been  in 
the  dam  twice  already  to-day.  It  is  unwise  so 
soon  after  a  meal.  Come  here  and  pick  up  these 
stitches  for  me,  Sheena.  I've  dropped  two; 
and  I  can't  see  by  this  light  well  enough  to  pick 
them  up." 

Reluctantly  Sheena  moved  away  from  the 
door  to  comply  with  this  request.  She  did  not 
look  again  in  Ingham's  direction  to  see  whether 
he  waited  for  her,  or  whether  he  went  for  his 
swim  alone. 

As  some  men  take  to  alcohol  as  an  antidote 
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against  irritation,  Ingham  took  to  cold  water. 
Bodily  immersion  was  his  panacea  for  most  ills. 
Whether  he  was  upset  or  annoyed,  a  swim  in 
the  dam  he  found  an  unfailing  restorative  for 
fretted  nerves.  Bringing  down  his  temperature, 
he  called  it.  It  certainly  drove  out  his  ill- 
humour  and  restored  him  to  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind. 

He  came  in  later  to  take  his  wife  to  her  room, 
looking  fresh  and  alert,  with  hair  damp  and 
shining  in  the  lamplight;  an  extraordinarily 
young-looking,  finely-made  man.  The  woman 
looked  more  like  his  mother  than  his  wife.  No 
stranger  appearing  among  them  would  have 
placed  their  relationship  correctly.  And  yet, 
when  he  married  her,  those  nine  years'  seniority 
had  not  seemed  to  count. 

"  Ready  for  bed?  "  he  asked  briskly.    . 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Marie  Ingham ; 
but  his  eyes  travelled  beyond  the  heavy  figure 
in  the  chair  and  came  to  rest  upon  the  small, 
slender  form  of  the  girl,  seated  at  the  table, 
with  her  dark  head  bent  over  her  work.  She 
made  a  pretty  picture  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
lamplight,  which  shed  its  brightness  upon  her 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  room  in  shadow.  A 
pleasant,  homelike  picture,  the  man  thought  it. 
Then  his  gaze  came  back  to  his  wife's  face  and 
the  light  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes  died  out. 
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IT  had  become  a  nightly  practice  for  Ingham 
to  take  his  wife  to  her  room,  and  there 
leave  her  with  Sheena,  who  remained  to  assist 
her  aunt  into  bed.  When  Marie  Ingham  was 
comfortably  settled  for  the  night  Sheena  was 
free  from  the  last  and  the  most  arduous  of  her 
many  duties. 

Usually  after  leaving  her  aunt  she  went  to 
her  own  room  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  talking 
with  Ingham,  who  sat  up  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  household  was  in  bed  and  read  his  news- 
papers and  smoked.  It  was  his  quiet  hour  out 
of  the  day,  his  rest-time,  he  called  it. 

Often  on  hot  nights  he  sat  outside  on  the 
stoep,  and  generally  before  retiring  he  walked 
round  the  premises,  less  to  assure  himself  that  all 
was  well  than  from  force  of  habit.  As  manager 
he  had  performed  this  office  because  Marie 
Fourrie  after  her  husband's  death  had  suffered 
from  nervousness.  There  was  no  need  for  the 
continued  exercise  of  this  precaution,  but  he 
still  adhered  to  it ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  tenacious 
turn  of  mind,  and  a  habit  once  formed  was  not 
easily  broken. 

Sometimes  his  wandering  led  him  past  Ray- 
mond's quarters;  and  when  he  saw  Raymond's 
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light  burning  he  would  look  in  for  a  word  or  two 
with  him.  The  young  Dutchman  kept  late 
hours.  Ingham  felt  curious  when  he  saw  his 
light  burning  as  to  how  he  employed  his  time; 
but  whenever  he  looked  in  he  found  him  reading 
or  laboriously  writing  with  a  stump  of  pencil 
on  any  odd  scrap  of  paper.  The  lad's  efforts  at 
self-improvement  amused  the  man.  He  had  not 
the  least  idea  how  he  had  learned  to  write. 

"You  are  getting  such  a  swell,  Raymond; 
this  job  won't  be  good  enough  for  you  soon," 
he  had  said  once. 

And  Raymond  had  reddened  and  looked 
unhappy.  He  was  always  fearful  of  dismissal; 
and  he  read  a  veiled  warning  in  the  carelessly 
spoken  words. 

Afterwards,  whenever  he  heard  Ingham's  step 
approaching,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  what 
he  was  doing.  But  the  baas's  eyes  were  keen ; 
there  was  little  that  escaped  their  notice.  The 
mind  of  the  lad  was  as  an  open  book  to  him. 

That  night  Ingham  was  earlier  than  usual  on 
his  round;  he  occupied  the  time  while  Sheena 
was  with  her  aunt  in  taking  his  nightly  stroll. 
The  light  was  burning  in  Raymond's  room  when 
he  passed,  and  the  door  stood  wide.  He  was 
passing  on  when  an  impulse  prompted  him  to 
halt  and  look  inside.  Raymond  was  not  within. 
That  he  had  been  there  recently  was  obvious. 
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The  old  stump  of  pencil  and  some  scattered 
papers  lay  on  the  little  table,  left  there  during 
their  owner's  temporary  absence.  Ingham  took 
up  a  sheet  of  the  paper  on  which  Raymond  had 
written  what  looked  like  some  lines  of  blank 
verse.  That  it  was  private  matter  he  was 
reading  did  not  occur  to  Ingham;  he  supposed 
it  was  a  further  effort  at  self-education  on  Ray- 
mond's part.  But  as  he  read  his  expression 
changed ;  his  brow  clouded,  a  gleam  of  sudden 
anger  came  into  his  eyes.  Where  had  the  boy 
got  hold  of  this  stuff?  And  what  did  he  mean 
by  writing  down  such  lines?  For  whom  were 
they  intended? 

"  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  vineyard, 
To  see  if  the  vine  has  budded, 

If  its  blossom  be  opened  and  the  pomegranates  in  flower  ; 
Thence  let  us  wander  into  the  fields 
And  rest  under  the  boughs  of  the  cypress  ; 
There  will  I  tell  you  how  1  love  thee." 

Involuntarily,  while  he  read  the  lines,  there 
flashed  across  Ingham's  memory  the  incident 
of  his  meeting  with  Raymond  in  the  orchard, 
when  he  had  seen  the  figure  of  Sheena  disap- 
pearing among  the  trees.  The  lad's  manner  had 
been  awkward  and  self-conscious.  Had  Sheena 
been  walking  in  the  orchard  with  him?  Did 
she  encourage  this  hobbledehoy  to  write  love 
sonnets  to  her  ? 

The  frown  between  his  brows  deepened.     He 
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crashed  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  went  out  again  into  the  moon- 
light. The  clown  would  return  to  find  his 
sentimental  effort  vanished.  Possibly  he  would 
guess  correctly  who  had  taken  it.  But  he  would 
never  know;  and  he  would  never  dare  to  ask. 
It  would  act  as  a  lesson  to  him.  The  lout 
required  putting  in  his  place. 

Considerably  ruffled,  Ingham  returned  to  the 
house,  his  mind  harbouring  dark  doubts  of 
Sheena.  Did  she  encourage  the  young  Dutch- 
man ?  Or  was  he  following  some  purely  imagin- 
ary scent  ? — misled  by  a  few  lines,  the  beauty  of 
which  alone  offered  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
writer  to  have  set  them  down.  The  lines  were 
beautiful.  Ingham  recognised  that,  though  he 
had  no  knowledge  where  they  came  from,  or 
that  they  were  part  of  one  of  the  oldest  love 
songs  in  the  world. 

Where  had  the  lad  got  hold  of  such  stuff  ? 

Ingham's  thoughts  swung  back  to  the  summer- 
house  and  the  shelf  of  books  he  had  seen  there 
when  he  sheltered  from  the  rain  months  before. 
Sheena  possessed  a  number  of  books,  and 
doubtless  she  lent  them  to  the  lad  to  read. 
Erotic  nonsense,  the  man  termed  it;  neither 
suitable  for  the  lad's  age  nor  condition.  If  he 
wanted  to  study  vine  culture  he  should  study  it 
in  a  practical  form. 
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Sheena  had  finished  with  her  aunt,  and  was 
in  the  sitting-room  putting  away  her  sewing 
and  tidying  the  room  before  going  to  bed,  when 
Ingham  gained  the  stoep.  He  saw  her  through 
the  open  door,  and  came  up  quietly  and  stood 
on  the  threshold,  looking  in  on  her ;  considering 
her  from  a  new  standpoint ;  critically,  j  ealously ; 
wondering  about  her,  as  a  man  wonders  about 
a  woman  whose  ingenuousness  he  doubts.  She 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  but  she  did  not  look 
in  his  direction.  She  went  on  with  what  she 
was  doing  in  disregard  of  him. 

"  Come  out  on  the  stoep  for  a  turn,"  he  said. 

"  Not  to-night."  She  faced  him  while  answer- 
ing, standing  at  the  table  beside  the  lamp,  a 
slender,  aloof  figure.  There  was  a  suggestion 
of  weariness  in  her  quiet  pose.  "  I'm  so  tired," 
she  said. 

Having  in  mind  her  attendance  upon  her  aunt, 
her  admission  of  fatigue  did  not  surprise  him; 
though  in  his  opinion  she  was  dispirited  rather 
than  tired.  A  feeling  of  pity  for  her  stirred 
him. 

"  Sheena,  come  here,"  he  said. 

A  little  surprised  by  his  manner  of  speaking, 
but  obeying  instinctively  the  command  in  his 
voice,  she  approached.  He  put  his  hand  on  her 
arm  and  drew  her  out  on  to  the  stoep. 

"  Why  are  you  always  so  difficult?  "  he  said. 
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"  You  never  want  to  do  anything  I  ask  you. 
It  won't  tire  you  to  take  a  turn  along  the  stoep 
with  me.  The  night  is  perfect.  You'll  sleep  the 
better  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

His  hand  slipped  through  her  arm,  held  her. 
Sheena,  like  one  hypnotised,  turned  and  walked 
beside  him  the  length  of  the  stoep.  He  held  her 
close  against  his  side ;  she  felt  his  warm  contact 
with  her  cool  bare  arm,  and  derived  a  sense  of 
comfort  from  it.  The  night  was  hot  and  still, 
and  the  moonlight  lay  splashed  in  patches  of 
white  brilliance  upon  the  flagstones,  upon  the 
path,  upon  the  lawn  below  the  wine-cellars; 
a  cold  white  luminence  that  made  the  night 
almost  as  clear  as  day.  Between  the  trees, 
towards  the  side  of  the  house,  could  be  seen  the 
glint  of  water,  where  on  the  irrigation  dam  the 
moonlight  shone  brightly. 

"  You  ought  to  have  come  for  a  swim  to- 
night," he  said.  "  The  water  was  warm.  It 
was  delightful." 

"  How  could  I  leave  her  ?  >: 

There  was  a  faint  reproach  in  her  voice,  and 
in  her  eyes,  when  momentarily  they  lifted  to 
his.  In  the  white  light  of  the  moon  her  face 
was  beautiful.  Ingham  stared  down  at  her; 
saw  the  pale  oval  of  her  face  shaded  with  the 
darkness  of  her  hair,  and  the  soft  eyes  gazing 
up  at  him  wonderingly;  and  he  knew  that  he 
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loved  the  girl,  that  he  desired  her;  that  he 
hated  the  chains  which  bound  him  because  of 
her.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her; 
and  he  had  not  that  right.  He  bit  his  lip  and 
reddened  and  looked  away  towards  the  dam. 

"  Was  that  your  real  reason  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.     What  other  reason  should  I  have  ?  ' 

"  I  didn't  know."  His  manner  was  jerky, 
almost  sullen.  "  You  so  seldom  want  to  do 
what  I  ask  you.  It's  too  late  to  go  swimming 
now.  Get  up  at  sunrise  to-morrow  and  come 
and  join  me  in  my  morning  dip.  Will  you?  ' 

He  looked  down  at  her  quickly,  eager  for  her 
reply;  and  the  girl,  with  a  reservation  which 
left  her  ultimate  decision  indeterminate,  answered 
quietly : 

"  I  will  come  if  I  wake  in  time." 

They  turned  and  walked  back  again  along  the 
stoep. 
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THE  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning  on  a 
world  all  rosily  flushed  as  newly  awakened 
from  sleep;  it  lifted  itself  out  of  the  wreathed 
clouds  which  hung  over  the  mountains,  and  shot 
upward,  a  ball  of  living  gold,  into  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  Under  its  burning  intensity  the  morning 
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mists  melted,  shed  their  pallid  greyness,  became 
as  a  golden  veil  shrouding  the  mountain  tops, 
and  spreading  warmly  over  the  sea  behind  the 
yellow  sand  dunes.  There  was  no  stir  in  the  air, 
no  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  the  wonderful 
serenity  of  the  young  day;  a  warm  still  day, 
shot  with  the  vivid  colouring  of  intense  sunlight 
shining  through  a  dry,  clear  atmosphere. 

On  the  wine  farm  the  work  of  the  day  was 
beginning.  The  native  labourers  were  in  the 
vineyards;  and  by  the  fowl-houses  Raymond 
went  about  his  morning  duties,  washing  out 
the  drinking  pans  and  refilling  these  with  fresh 
water. 

The  young  Dutchman's  air  was  abstracted 
while  he  performed  this  homely  task;  his  blue 
eyes  were  heavy  from  want  of  sleep.  He  had 
spent  a  restless  night,  disturbed  in  thought  and 
much  perplexed  by  the  disappearance  of  what 
he  had  with  such  pains  written  out  the  previous 
night  and  left  for  a  few  unguarded  minutes  in 
his  room.  He  had  searched  his  room  diligently 
for  the  missing  lines;  and  had  only  given  up 
the  search  when  assured  that  no  corner  of  the 
place  had  escaped  his  vigilant  inspection.  Who 
had  taken  the  lines  ?  And  why  should  anyone 
rob  him  of  a  thing  of  so  little  value  to  anyone 
but  himself  ? 

He   paused  in   his   occupation,    pushed   the 
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old  straw  hat  back  from  his  heated  brow,  and 
stood  in  contemplative  mood,  gazing  away  into 
the  distance  towards  the  Muizenberg  mountains, 
beyond  them,  where  the  faint,  far-off  glint  of 
the  sea  melted  into  the  haze  of  the  morning. 
The  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  fairness  of  the  day, 
stirred  him  deeply.  Some  quality  in  the  boy's 
nature  responded  instinctively  to  the  influence 
of  this  golden  splendour,  to  the  wondrous 
fairness  of  God's  world.  Peace  came  to  his 
troubled  mind  while  he  gazed  upon  the  moun- 
tains; the  clouded  look  in  his  eyes  faded. 
In  face  of  this  immensity  his  own  fleeting 
personality  appeared  unimportant,  his  little 
sorrows  seemed  futile.  The  sun  would  gild 
the  mountains  for  long  ages  after  he  and  his 
feeble  longings  had  passed  into  the  unknown. 
He  was  as  a  grain  of  dust  on  the  highway  of 
life;  and  each  grain  went  to  broaden  the  path 
for  many  passing  feet.  A  grain  of  dust  on  the 
highway.  No  more  regarded  than  a  grain  of 
dust.  Why  should  he  be?  .  .  . 

He  pulled  his  hat  forward  again  over  his  eyes, 
took  up  his  empty  water  can  and  went  on  his 
way  to  his  work  in  the  vineyards.  Destiny 
had  shaped  his  course  and  planned  his  way  of 
life.  His  feet  followed  unquestioningly  the 
path  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  big  dam  at   the  side  of  the  house 
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Ingham  swam  lazily  in  the  sunshine  and 
wondered  whether  Sheena  would  keep  her 
promise,  whether  she  had  overslept,  whether 
she  had  changed  her  mind  and  decided  not  to 
come  ?  He  was  growing  impatient  of  waiting 
and  time  was  going  on. 

He  too  had  passed  a  wakeful  night,  in  the 
grip  of  this  newborn  passion,  which  had  come 
to  him  unsought,  unwanted,  undreamed  of 
even;  had  caught  him  up  and  overwhelmed 
him  by  the  strength  of  its  impetuosity,  its 
unexpectedness.  He  had  believed  that  for  him 
that  sort  of  thing  was  over,  that  he  had  out- 
lived passion  and  desire  and  the  attraction  of 
sex.  He  had  found  an  antidote  in  hard  work. 
His  interest  in  his  work  had  seemed  to  him 
greater  than  anything  else.  And  now  he  was 
in  love,  passionately  in  love,  absurdly,  recklessly 
in  love.  Beside  his  feeling  for  the  girl  nothing 
else  mattered.  Honour,  work,  life  itself,  these 
things  did  not  count  when  opposed  to  his  desire. 

He  had  lain  awake  all  night  and  looked  the 
thing  in  the  face  and  reasoned  matters  out. 
He  could  not  have  her.  He  was  bound  by  chains 
as  irksome  as  those  of  any  convict;  chains 
which  hampered  his  freedom,  which  he  could 
not  break,  could  not  hope  to  loosen;  they 
bound  him  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  married 
and  whom  he  no  longer  loved. 

M 
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It  amazed  him  to  recall  that  once  he  had  loved 
her.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  it 
should  be  so ;  and  yet  once  he  had  felt  for  her  a 
passionate  hunger.  His  love  had  died  long  ago, 
died  utterly.  He  had  believed  that  it  was  not 
in  him  to  love  any  more.  And  now  this  girl, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  child,  had  awakened 
him  to  love  again,  had  filled  him  with  an  urgent, 
passionate  longing  which  he  craved  to  satisfy, 
regardless  of  every  consideration.  Why  should 
he  not  win  her,  have  her,  and  keep  their  love 
secret  between  themselves  ? 

Could  he  win  her?  He  was  not  sure  of  her. 
She  had  shown  herself  shy  with  him,  had  sought 
to  avoid  him.  He  bethought  him  of  the  lines 
he  had  found  in  Raymond's  room.  Had  her 
nature  already  awakened  to  love  ?  Had  youth 
called  to  youth  and  met  with  response?  He 
could  not  tell.  He  knew  so  little  how  she 
passed  her  time.  Although  they  lived  beneath 
the  same  roof,  her  thoughts  and  her  feelings 
were  unknown  to  him  :  her  mind  for  him  was 
like  a  book  the  leaves  of  which  remained  uncut. 
But  because  of  his  hunger  for  her,  the  remorse- 
lessness  of  his  determination  to  win  her,  he 
felt  that  he  must  succeed.  A  woman  can  be 
carried  by  strength  of  passion,  he  told  himself ; 
and  his  passion  was  great.  His  desire  for  her 
was  keener  than  any  emotion  he  had  ever  felt. 
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He  began  to  realise  that  this  thing,  which  he 
seemed  only  to  have  discovered  on  the  previous 
night,  was  not  new  as  he  had  supposed.  He 
had  loved  her  from  the  moment  when  he  had 
surprised  her  in  the  pear  orchard,  after  her  two 
years'  absence,  and  had  discovered  the  charm 
of  womanhood  shyly  revealed  in  the  dusky 
mystery  of  her  eyes.  He  had  felt  her  attraction 
then;  and  love  had  grown  out  of  it,  and  had 
ripened  to  passion. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  had  lain 
awake,  thinking  about  her,  wanting  her;  while 
beside  him  the  lumpy  form  of  his  wife  reposed 
in  the  big  bed  and  her  heavy  breathing  filled 
the  darkness  with  sound.  Oddly,  he  had  felt 
a  sort  of  tenderness  for  her  in  her  unconscious- 
ness. How  little  she  dreamed  of  the  dark 
disquiet  of  his  thoughts  as  he  lay  beside  her  and 
planned  how  he  could  deceive  her  and  keep  her 
shut  out  from  his  life  and  his  confidence  without 
exciting  her  suspicion  as  to  the  cause. 

Evil  thoughts,  evil  desires  they  were  which 
came  to  him  in  the  darkness;  and  the  sunrise 
did  not  dispel  them. 

He  had  risen  quietly  while  Marie  Ingham  still 
slept  soundly,  and  had  dressed  himself  in  his 
bathing  suit  and  had  gone  out  to  wait  for  Sheena 
by  the  pool.  He  dived  into  the  pool  and  swam 
round  it  while  he  waited  for  her  to  join  him. 
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In  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning  the  water 
struck  cold ;  but  the  full-  rays  of  the  sunshine, 
striking  on  his  broad  shoulders,  his  great  chest, 
warmed  him.  He  bathed  in  the  pool  in  this 
fashion  every  day ;  in  the  hot  weather  he  bathed 
several  times  during  the  day;  he  was  a  strong 
swimmer  and  enjoyed  the  water. 

But  this  morning  he  was  conscious  only  of 
an  eager  impatience  for  the  appearance  of 
the  girl.  When  presently  he  saw  her  coming 
towards  him  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound  in  his 
chest  and  started  to  beat  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
The  rapidity  and  force  of  this  thump,  thump 
inside  his  chest  made  him  feel  suddenly  amaz- 
ingly weak.  He  was  excited  and  extraordi- 
narily nervous.  Then  he  laughed  aloud  in 
sheer  exuberance,  and  swam  to  the  edge  of 
the  dam  and  waited  for  her. 

Sheena  ran  down  the  slope  in  her  bathing 
suit;  such  a  slender  little  figure  that  it  might 
have  been  the  figure  of  a  child;  her  hair  was 
turned  up  under  a  bathing  cap.  She  ran  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  some  yards  from  where 
Ingham  waited,  and  dived  neatly  into  the  pool. 
The  man  stayed  where  he  was  and  watched  till 
she  came  to  the  surface;  then  he  swam  out  to 
her. 

"  Isn't  the  water  cold  ?  "  she  said,  and  smiled 
at  him  shyly. 
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"  Only  at  first.  Ill  race  you  twice  the  length 
of  the  pool,  giving  you  a  length's  start.  That 
will  warm  you." 

"  All  right.  Just  twice.  Then  I  shall  go 
in,"  she  said ;  "I'm  shivering." 

He  laughed. 

"  That's  because  you've  only  now  turned 
out  of  bed.  We'll  have  a  prize  for  this  race, 
Sheena." 

"  A  prize  !  "  she  said  doubtfully. 

'  Yes.  If  you  win  I'll  give  you  a  present, 
if  I  win  I'll  claim  a  reward.  Now.  Are  you 
ready  ?  One,  two,  three,  off !  ' 

The  girl  shot  ahead.  She  had  learnt  swim- 
ming while  at  school,  and  was  no  mean  performer 
in  the  water;  but  against  Ingham's  powerful 
strokes  she  was  altogether  outclassed.  But 
her  start  was  a  good  one ;  it  called  for  Ingham's 
best  effort  to  make  good  the  advantage  he  had 
allowed  her.  He  had  purposely  made  the 
contest  difficult.  In  giving  her  a  length's  start 
he  had  rendered  his  chance  of  victory  doubtful. 
But  he  meant  to  win.  The  girl  meant  to  win 
also.  The  struggle  was  become  a  vital  matter 
with  both.  His  talk  of  a  reward  had  startled 
her;  she  felt  vaguely  apprehensive  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

For  a  while  the  advantage  seemed  to  lie  with 
her ;  then  suddenly  Ingham  exerted  his  utmost 
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effort,  and  made  the  third  length  and  came  in  a 
couple  of  strokes  ahead  of  her.  He  turned 
flushed,  triumphant,  and  caught  her  hands  as 
she  swam  up  to  him,  and  pulled  her  towards 
him. 

"  My  win,"  he  cried  exultantly. 

He  was  breathing  hard.  The  girl's  breath 
too  came  in  quick,  short  gasps.  She  tried  to 
withdraw  her  hands. 

"  No."  He  laughed,  and  held  them  closely. 
"  It  was  a  square  win.  I  claim  my  reward." 

"  Please  !  "  she  begged,  and  struggled  with 
him.  Her  eyes,  wide  and  frightened,  were 
fixed  on  his,  pleading  with  him  to  release  her. 

He  pulled  her  to  him  in  the  water;  got  his 
arm  about  her  waist,  and  held  her  firmly. 

"  Don't !  "  she  said  nervously,  and  struggled 
to  free  herself. 

She  was  afraid  of  the  man  now.  Fear  was 
in  her  look,  in  her  heart.  He  only  laughed  and 
pulled  her  closer.  He  held  her  crushed  against 
him,  breast  to  breast,  lip  to  lip.  His  mouth 
was  upon  hers.  In  vain  she  struggled  to  free 
herself.  She  fought  him  with  all  her  strength. 
Then  suddenly  she  ceased  struggling;  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  clinging  to  him,  responding 
to  his  kisses. 
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QHEENA  broke  away  from  Ingham's  embrace 
^and  fled  into  the  house.  Unnerved  and 
shaken,  she  gained  her  own  room,  and,  in  her 
wet  bathing  gown,  with  the  water  dripping 
from  her  and  forming  little  pools  on  the  floor 
of  her  bedroom,  she  flung  herself  down  beside 
the  bed,  buried  her  face  in  the  coverlet  and 
sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

What  had  happened  to  her  ?  What  had  come 
over  her  ?  Did  she  love  this  man  ?  What  had 
he  done  to  her  to  make  her  feel  as  she  did  feel 
towards  him?  It  was  all  wrong.  It  was 
wicked.  He  had  no  right  to  touch  her;  no 
right  to  make  her  love  him. 

She  felt  afraid :  afraid  of  him ;  afraid  of 
herself.  She  was  horrified  at  herself;  at  what 
she  had  done;  at  the  feeling  which  had  come 
over  her,  the  passion  which  had  flamed  up  in  her, 
and  made  her  want  his  kisses,  want  to  kiss  him. 
She  was  wicked.  And  Ingham  was  wicked. 
They  were  two  bad  people  :  he  for  playing  upon 
her  emotions,  for  calling  her  nature  into  con- 
sciousness; and  she  for  weakly  yielding  to  the 
passion  his  kisses  awoke.  Wicked  and  ungrate- 
ful. Why  had  she  kissed  him?  Why  did  she 
want  his  kisses? — want  them  still? 
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"  O  God,  help  me  !  ""  she  moaned.  "  Put 
this  evil  out  of  my  heart."  .  .  . 

At  breakfast  they  met  with  a  new  constraint 
upon  them.  They  avoided  one  another's  eyes, 
avoided  speaking  to  one  another.  The  girl's 
face  bore  traces  of  her  recent  emotion.  She 
looked  pale  and  heavy-eyed  and  weary,  as  one 
who  has  slept  ill.  The  man,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  amazingly  robust  and  brisk.  His 
air  was  quietly  elated;  with  difficulty  he 
restrained  his  lips  from  smiling.  He  ate  heartily, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  girl's  lack  of  appetite 
and  Marie  Ingham's  fretful  trifling  with  her 
food. 

Engrossed  with  her  own  troubles,  with  her 
dread  of  submitting  to  a  medical  examination, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  her  husband,  once 
resolved  on  this  point,  would  carry  through  the 
arrangements  for  taking  her  into  Cape  Town, 
she  had  no  thought  for  anything  outside  her 
own  concerns.  She  did  not  observe  Sheena's 
dejection,  nor  Ingham's  hardly  restrained 
exuberance;  her  mind  was  obsessed  with  the 
fear  of  death.  She  was  assured  that  she  would 
die.  They  would  take  her  away  from  Twist 
Niet,  and  she  would  never  return.  Better  far  to 
remain  at  home  and  die  slowly  on  her  own  farm ; 
it  would  only  hasten  her  death  if  they  took  her 
away.  And  it  could  do  no  good.  She  was 
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smitten  by  the  hand  of  God.  No  doctor  could 
save  her  when  God  decreed  to  call  her  hence. 

So  she  argued  in  her  thoughts  in  rebellion 
against  Ingham's  decision  to  seek  medical  aid. 

But  Ingham  once  resolved  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose;  and  his  purpose 
since  the  episode  of  the  morning  was  become 
definitely  fixed.  The  absence  of  his  wife  from 
the  farm  at  this  juncture  was  what  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  Her  presence  was  a  reproach 
to  him.  Directed  by  Sheena,  fate  had  played 
neatly  into  his  hands.  He  could  have  laughed 
aloud  at  the  grotesque  complaisance  of  events. 
Had  the  idea  emanated  with  him  it  could  not 
better  have  served  his  purpose.  And  it  was 
from  Sheena  the  suggestion  came.  She  had 
made  it  appear  an  act  of  negligence  on  his  part 
while  he  disregarded  it.  He  would  no  longer 
be  open  to  that  rebuke.  All  that  medical  skill 
could  do  for  his  wife  should  be  done.  But, 
like  herself,  he  had  little  expectation  of  any 
real  benefit  resulting  from  the  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  given  a  trial.  It  was 
something  he  could  do  for  her ;  and  in  this  way 
he  felt  that  he  was  atoning  to  her  in  a  sense  for 
his  failure  in  other  respects. 

And  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  her.  While  she 
remained  in  the  house,  her  presence  exerted  a 
restraining  influence  and  prevented  him  from 
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following  freely  the  bent  of  his  lawless  impulses ; 
it  stood  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  Sheena, 
as  a  protecting  shield  for  the  girl's  inexperience 
against  the  unequal  contest  with  his  matured 
and  dominating  personality.  With  that  shield 
removed  he  had  little  doubt  that  his  conquest 
would  prove  an  easy  matter.  Already  since 
the  morning  the  first  defences  were  down; 
and  the  outer  defences  in  a  struggle  between 
the  sexes  are  always  the  most  formidable  to 
break  through. 

So  far  he  was  satisfied  with  his  advantage. 
He  was  content  to  leave  matters  where  they  stood 
for  the  time.  He  had  no  wish  to  force  himself 
upon  her.  And  it  was  plain  that  Sheena  sought 
to  avoid  him.  All  that  day  she  remained  in 
close  attendance  on  her  aunt ;  and  in  the  evening 
she  went  to  her  room  and  Ingham  was  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  society. 

He  felt  amused  and  faintly  impatient  with 
this  sudden  excess  of  shyness.  Not  once  during 
that  day  had  she  addressed  him  directly;  not 
once  had  he  been  able  to  catch  her  look,  she  had 
kept  her  eyes  determinedly  averted.  What 
were  the  thoughts  hidden  behind  that  quiet 
face  of  hers? — he  wondered.  There  was  no 
antagonism  in  her  manner.  In  the  shamed 
furtiveness  of  her  averted  eyes  lurked  the 
shadow  of  a  grave  anxiety.  That  she  was 
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passing  through  a  time  of  great  mental  strain 
was  evident.  Signs  of  this  inward  struggle 
were  manifest  in  her  look.  He  read  these  signs 
with  neither  pity  nor  remorse  for  his  responsi- 
bility in  causing  them.  She  was  fighting  against 
his  fascination.  But,  with  the  vivid  memory 
of  her  kisses  of  the  morning,  he  had  not  the 
faintest  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  struggle. 
With  the  first  yielding  to  passion  the  armour 
of  purity  is  for  ever  pierced. 

The  virile  personality  of  Ingham  appealed 
to  the  girl's  imagination.  She  did  not  want 
to  love  him.  She  fought  hard  against  the 
increasing  strength  of  his  attraction  for  her. 
She  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  love  she  felt 
for  him.  Love,  she  had  always  supposed,  was 
a  gentle  and  generous  emotion ;  but  the  feeling 
she  experienced  for  Ingham  was  fiercely  reluc- 
tant, a  mingling  of  passionate  ardour  with 
passionate  hate;  there  was  no  tenderness  in  it. 
She  felt  afraid  of  him.  Her  heart  beat  wildly 
whenever  he  was  near  her,  whenever  he  spoke 
to  her.  Yet  this  very  fear  of  him  was  attractive 
as  much  as  disturbing.  When  her  heart  beat 
to  suffocation  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
tread  of  his  footstep,  she  experienced  both  fear 
and  a  sort  of  wild  rapture  in  the  realisation  of 
his  power  to  move  her  as  he  did.  Had  he  been 
free  to  make  love  to  her,  to  marry  her,  she  would 
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have  gloried  in  his  strength  and  his  influence 
over  her.  But  he  was  not  free ;  his  love  was 
shameful,  a  thing  to  shun  and  reject.  It  was 
evil  of  him,  knowing  his  power,  to  pursue  her 
with  his  attentions. 

And  so  the  bitter  struggle  went  on  against 
this  fatal  attraction,  this  lure  of  sex,  which 
held  the  girl  in  its  grip.  She  was  like  the  fly 
which  has  become  entangled  in  the  web,  and 
seeks  frantically  to  break  free  and  finds  all  its 
efforts  futile.  The  web  which  is  spun  of  passion 
seldom  yields. 

So  on  the  wine  farm  that  night  four  disturbed 
minds  brooded  each  over  its  secret  thoughts. 
Ingham  dreamed  of  conquest,  and  put  aside 
the  ever-recurring  memory  of  his  wife's  claim 
upon  him,  of  her  generosity  and  of  her  helpless- 
ness. 

And  Marie  Ingham  lay  wakeful  and  nervous 
in  her  bed,  reflecting  on  the  uncertainty  of  her 
chances  of  recovery,  and  rebelling  against  the 
necessity  for  leaving  the  home  she  loved,  to 
which  she  believed  she  would  never  return.  So 
many  years  she  had  passed  at  Twist  Niet  that 
her  spirit  had  become  rooted  in  the  place, 
and  she  dreaded  in  the  state  of  her  health  being 
forcibly  uprooted  now.  She  wept  into  her 
pillow  the  tears  she  would  not  have  allowed 
•others  to  see.  Poor  Marie  Ingham,  loving  her 
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husband  and  fearing  to  oppose  him,  and  sadly 
conscious  that  his  love  for  her  was  as  dead  as 
a  tree  that  is  struck  by  lightning  which  has 
pierced  into  the  ground  at  its  roots  ! 

And  in  the  moonlight,  looking  from  her 
window,  Sheena  stood  motionless  as  a  shadow 
in  the  night,  and  felt  the  cool  air  on  her  heated 
face,  her  aching  brow,  while  she  gazed  into  the 
distance  where  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  almond 
trees  showed  whitely  in  the  night.  And  her 
thoughts  were  of  Ingham,  of  the  close  pressure 
of  his  arms  and  the  feel  of  his  lips  upon  hers : 
wet  lips,  cool  from  the  waters  of  the  dam,  which 
yet  had  burned  her  mouth  as  the  touch  of  a  flame. 

Thus  these  three  wakeful  beneath  the  roof- 
tree  !  And,  in  his  own  quarters,  wakeful  also, 
and  equally  disturbed  in  mind,  Raymond  sat 
at  the  table  and  wrote  laboriously  by  the  light 
of  the  little  paraffin  lamp.  He  finished  writing 
and  sat  back  and  stared  out  though  the  open 
door  at  the  white  moonlight,  and  his  face  was 
troubled.  On  the  table  before  him  lay  the  lines 
which  he  had  written — lines  from  an  old  Hebrew 
love  poem,  the  Song  of  Songs  : 

"  Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  ! 
0  dove  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 

Of  the  caves  of  the  craig, 
Show  me  thy  face  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
For  sweet  is  thy  voice  and  fair  is  thy  face." 
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A  FEW  days  later  Ingham  took  his  wife 
into  Cape  Town.  He  had  arranged  for 
her  to  enter  a  nursing  home,  and  had  carried 
out  and  completed  these  arrangements  without 
consulting  her.  It  was  not  until  the  day  before 
her  departure  that  she  learned  of  the  prospective 
journey  on  the  morrow. 

She  took  the  information  very  quietly.  In 
her  acquiescence  was  the  calm  of  despair; 
there  was  in  her  heart  no  hope  that  she  would 
ever  return.  She  made  her  preparations  as  a 
woman  might  who  was  going  consciously  to 
her  death.  Ingham  laughed  at  her  fears  and 
made  light  of  the  matter.  He  went  about  as 
usual,  the  only  cheerful  soul,  besides  the  Kaffirs, 
upon  the  place.  Sheena  urged  her  aunt  to 
let  her  accompany  her;  but  Mrs.  Ingham, 
having  in  mind  the  additional  expense  of  Sheena's 
board,  with  the  undesirability  of  leaving  the 
farm  without  someone  responsible  to  look  after 
things,  refused  to  consider  her  request.  Sheena's 
place  was  on  the  farm;  she  was  needed  there 
and  so  she  must  remain. 

"  If  you  are  nervous  while  Roy  is  away,  you 
can  let  Raymond  sleep  in  the  back  room,"  she 

conceded. 
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But  Sheena  was  not  nervous  of  being  left 
alone;  it  was  Ingham's  return  she  dreaded. 
The  thought  of  living  daily  with  him,  shorn 
of  the  protective  presence  of  her  aunt,  terrified 
her.  She  felt  like  a  wild  thing  caged,  restrained 
against  her  will  and  powerless  to  escape. 

Ingham's  quietly  assured  air  on  the  morning 
of  departure,  the  studious  way  in  which  he 
avoided  looking  directly  at  her  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  bidding  her  good-bye,  served  to 
increase  her  nervous  self -consciousness.  Her 
pulses  were  beating  hard  like  hammer-strokes, 
andlier  hands  were  cold. 

It  had  been  a  trying  morning.  Everyone 
was  engaged  in  helping  Mrs.  Ingham.  Sheena, 
with  the  Kaffir  girl's  aid,  dressed  her  aunt, 
and  Ingham  and  Raymond  between  them  got 
her  into  the  Cape  cart  and  settled  her  comfort- 
ably with  many  cushions  for  her  support. 
Seeing  her  thus,  with  the  pile  of  cushions  sur- 
rounding her,  Ingham  was  reminded  of  that 
unfortunate  comparison,  a  mountain  of  flesh. 
Her  weight  depressed  the  cart  visibly  on  one 
side.  The  slip  of  a  girl  standing  beside  the 
cart  made  the  older  woman's  unwieldy  propor- 
tions the  more  noticeable. 

The  man's  gaze  rested  appreciatively  on  the 
girl's  almost  boyish  figure.  He  liked  the  straight 
slender  lines,  the  suggestion  of  undeveloped 
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womanhood  they  conveyed.  From  the  small  head 
poised  on  its  slender  throat,  to  the  thin  ankles 
and  little  feet,  she  was  altogether  exquisite. 

Suddenly,  while  she  stood  beside  the  Cape 
cart,  she  put  her  foot  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel 
and  climbed  up  to  kiss  her  aunt. 

"  Make  haste  and  get  well,  and  come  back 
quickly,"  she  said. 

Marie  Ingham  shook  a  lugubrious  head. 

"  I  shall  not  come  back,"  she  answered. 

And  Sheena,  looking  at  her,  was  seized  with 
the  fear  that  Marie  Ingham's  persuasion  of 
her  death  might  be  prophetic.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  come  back.  And  then  what  would 
become  of  her  ? 

"  You  must,"  she  cried.  "  You  must.  Get 
well  quickly,  and  come  home." 

Ingham  approached  and  would  have  lifted  her 
down;  but  Sheena  jumped  unaided  to  the 
ground,  and  stood  there,  looking  up  at  her  aunt 
in  troubled  silence. 

"  Cheer  up  !  "  Ingham  said.  "  It  won't  be 
for  long.  Look  after  things  during  my  absence." 

He  took  the  little  unresponsive  hand  into  his 
strong  clasp,  pressed  her  fingers  slightly,  and 
released  them.  Then  he  climbed  to  the  driver's 
seat  and,  with  Raymond  seated  beside  him, 
drove  off  down  the  avenue  beneath  the  dense 
shade  of  the  oaks. 
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Sheena  stood  in  the  sunlight  and  looked  after 
the  vanishing  cart.  A  feeling  of  great  loneliness 
came  upon  her  while  she  watched  it  till  it  was 
lost  to  sight  among  the  trees.  Marie  Ingham 
had  not  once  looked  back,  but  Ingham  turned 
in  his  seat  and  waved  his  hat  to  her.  She  did 
not  respond.  She  just  stood  there  motionless, 
watching,  with  the  sense  of  loneliness  increasing 
as  the  silence  closed  in  upon  her,  emphasising  the 
solitariness  of  her  position,  left  alone  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  on  the  lonely  farm.  She  knew 
that  shortly  Raymond  would  return  with  the 
cart,  that  on  the  morrow  Ingham  would  come 
home ;  but  this  knowledge  gave  her  no  comfort ; 
it  was  the  departure  of  Marie  Ingham  which 
made  the  place  seem  empty.  The  absence 
of  that  restraining  influence  left  her  with  a  sense 
of  solitude  and  insecurity  such  as  she  had  never 
before  experienced. 

Slowly  she  turned,  mounted  the  steps  up 
to  the  stoep,  and  entered  the  house.  She  allowed 
the  dogs  to  enter  with  her,  though  this  was 
against  Ingham's  rule.  They  were  companion- 
able, and  the  patter  of  their  feet  on  the  boards 
took  off  from  the  silence  of  the  empty  rooms. 

The  hours  dragged  wearily.  With  the  return 
of  the  cart  she  ran  out  to  inquire  how  Mrs. 
Ingham  had  stood  the  journey  to  the  station. 
She  was  glad  to  stand  talking  in  the  sunshine 
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with  Raymond.  His  sensible,  stolid  face,  and 
slow,  matter-of-fact  speech  calmed  her.  The 
nervous  depression  which  had  weighed  on  her 
all  the  morning  left  her  while  she  talked  with 
him.  His  presence  was  reassuring.  Alone  with 
him  on  the  farm  she  would  not  have  felt  nervous  ; 
it  was  the  anticipation  of  Ingham's  return  which 
filled  her  with  apprehension.  She  dreaded  the 
idea  of  being  there  alone  with  him  for  days, 
perhaps  for  weeks.  It  was  dangerous  for  her, 
and  she  knew  it,  to  be  there  with  him  unpro- 
tected. And  there  was  no  way  out,  no  escape 
from  this  situation.  The  web  held  her  very 
surely.  She  was  entangled  in  its  meshes,  hand 
and  foot. 

"  Mrs.  Ingham  told  me  I  was  to  ask  you 
whether  you  wished  me  to  stay  by  the  house 
to-night  ?  "  Raymond  said,  as  they  walked  back 
from  the  stables  together. 

"  There  is  no  need,"  she  answered  quietly. 
"  I  am  not  nervous  of  being  alone." 

"  You  are  brave,  Sheena,"  he  said,  his  mild 
blue  eyes  scrutinising  her  wonderingly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  she 
replied.  "  No  one  ever  comes  to  the  farm." 

"  Many  would  fear  the  solitude  and  the  dark," 
he  said.  Then,  in  case  she  should  be  dissembling 
her  fear,  he  added  :  "  There  is  nothing  shameful 
in  being  afraid." 
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"  No,"  she  agreed.  "  I  think  sometimes  it 
is  more  shameful  not  to  know  fear.  When  I 
was  a  child  solitude  terrified  me;  but  I  have 
learned  that  there  are  graver  dangers  than  being 
alone/' 

"  What  dangers  ?  "  he  asked,  puzzled. 

"  The  dangers  that  lie  in  one's  own  thoughts," 
she  said,  and  looked  at  him  pensively.  "  You 
can't  understand,  Raymond.  You  are  simple 
and  good.  Your  thoughts  are  simple  and  good. 
You  are  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  child.  You 
can  thank  God  for  it.  I  wish  I  had  the  mind 
of  a  child.  I  wish  I  could  go  back  and  be  a 
child  again." 

"  Oh,  surely  not  ?  "  he  said,  disturbed  by 
her  talk,  by  the  low,  tragic  note  in  her  voice, 
which  had  the  sound  of  tears  in  it  though  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  dry.  The  bud  is  sweetest 
when  it  opens  into  flower,  was  the  thought 
in  his  mind;  but  he  did  not  give  utterance 
to  it. 

"  Childhood  is  a  happy  time,"  she  said. 

"  Mine  wasn't,"  he  answered. 

"  No  !     And  are  you  happy  now?  ' 

"  Yes." 

He  was  not  looking  at  her;  he  was  looking 
into  the  distance  towards  the  mountains,  and 
so  he  missed  the  wondering  curiosity  in  her 
eyes. 
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"  It  does  not  take  much  to  make  you  happy," 
she  said. 

He  was  troubled  at  the  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 
Her  mood  was  bitter,  and  she  hurt  without 
intending  to. 

"  I  think  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  were  not 
happy,"  he  answered  simply.  "  I  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Truly  you  have,"  she  returned  mockingly. 
"  Board  and  lodging  and  a  wage  which  is  equal 
only  to  a  Kaffir's.  And  the  heart  of  a  child," 
she  added;  "  which  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

The  note  of  mockery  went  out  of  her  voice,  its 
tone  became  tender;  her  smile  was  tender. 
She  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  his  sleeve. 

"  Keep  your  simple  contentment  as  a  rare 
possession.  It  would  be  shameful  of  me  to  try 
to  rob  you  of  it.  But  one  day  I  may  learn 
from  you  the  way  of  contentment  also." 

She  parted  from  him  and  entered  the  house. 
He  walked  on  to  his  quarters  in  a  mood  of 
thoughtful  perplexity,  troubled  by  the  strange- 
ness of  her  talk.  Often  she  surprised  and  puzzled 
him ;  but  to-day  he  felt  not  only  surprised  and 
puzzled — his  mind  was  filled  with  a  grave 
anxiety  on  her  account. 
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ON  the  following  day  towards  evening  Ingham 
returned  to  the  farm.  He  came  back  in 
the  shadows  which  fall  with  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  himself  a  shadow,  a  dark  shadow  across 
the  path  of  the  girl  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
a  fierce  and  ungovernable  passion. 

His  brief  separation  from  her,  the  knowledge 
that  she  waited  alone  on  the  farm,  that  for 
weeks  they  would  live  there  alone  together, 
without  the  restriction  of  a  third  person  to 
limit  their  intercourse  and  place  a  seal  on  their 
lips,  helped  to  inflame  his  passion.  He  enter- 
tained no  scruple  at  all.  He  wanted  her  and 
he  meant  to  have  her.  He  knew  very  surely 
from  the  spirit  in  which  she  had  returned  his 
kisses  that  he  could  win  her  if  he  chose ;  and  a 
man  of  Ingham's  type,  utterly  selfish,  entirely 
lacking  in  any  sense  of  duty,  takes  from  life 
all  he  can  get,  when  what  he  wants  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

So  he  came  back,  confident  and  eager. 

Raymond  met  him  at  the  station  with  the 
Cape  cart  and  drove  him  out.  Arrived  at  the 
farm  Ingham  alighted  at  the  stables,  and  walked 
the  short  distance  to  the  house,  carrying  his 

suit-case.     He  ran  up  the  steps  on  to  the  stoep. 
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The  door  stood  wide  to  the  warm  evening  air. 
He  stepped  across  the  threshold  into  the  sitting- 
room,  flushed,  expectant,  looking  for  Sheena. 
She  was  not  there. 

The  tea  was  laid  in  readiness  on  the  round 
table  before  the  wide-hearth ;  but  no  one  waited 
to  welcome  him  as  he  had  hoped.  He  walked 
into  his  bedroom,  deposited  his  suit-case  there, 
and  stayed  to  change  his  coat.  He  would  give 
her  time.  She  was  perhaps  a  little  shy  of  meeting 
him  in  the  circumstances.  But  she  would  be 
there  to  give  him  his  tea. 

And  when  later  he  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room  he  found  her  there,  seated  at  the  table, 
busying  herself  with  the  tea-things.  He  came 
forward  quickly;  and  she  turned  her  head 
and  looked  at  him  and  flushed  and  became 
very  still.  He  stood  over  her ;  his  big,  powerful 
figure  between  her  and  the  daylight ;  his  blue 
eyes  on  her  embarrassed  face.  Swiftly  his 
hands  came  down  on  her  shoulders  and  prevented 
her  from  rising.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her.  Then  his  hands  drew  her  up  from  her  seat, 
held  her,  turned  her  to  him;  he  caught  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"  Don't  !  "  she  said,  struggling  with  him. 
"  Don't !  " 

He  held  her  off  at  arm's-length  and  smiled 
into  her  eyes. 
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"  I  can't  see  a  single  reason  why  I  shouldn't/' 
he  said.  "  You  little  thing,  I  love  you.  And 
you  know  I  love  you.  And  you  love  me. 
You  can't  deny  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped ;  while  he  laughed  quietly 
at  the  startled  distress  in  her  voice. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Not 
of  love  surely  ?  My  God !  Sheena,  why 
shouldn't  we  love  to  the  uttermost,  you  and  I  ? 
It  can't  hurt  anyone.  It's  between  you  and 
me ;  no  one  need  know.  My  dear  !  " 

Again  he  held  her  close  and  kissed  her  with 
great  tenderness  upon  the  brow.  She  pushed 
his  face  away  with  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  cried.  "  You've  no  right 
to  do  that.  You've  no  right.  Why  can't 
you  leave  me  alone  ?  ' 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  said,  and  released  her 
suddenly  and  drew  out  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
"  Let's  be  honest  with  one  another,  and  be 
through  with  this  shamming.  You've  got  to 
look  this  thing  in  the  face,  Sheena,  and  be  sen- 
sible. It's  nothing  new  I'm  springing  upon  you ; 
you've  known  how  it  was  with  me  for  some 
time.  Child,  I'm  in  love.  I  can't  help  myself. 
I  think  I  can  never  have  loved  in  my  life 
before.  I'm  sick  with  love  for  you.  I'd  do 
anything." 

He  put  out  a  hand  which  shook  and  took  hold 
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of  a  cup  and  put  it  down  again  clumsily.  He 
laughed  awkwardly. 

"  You  see,"  he  said.  "I'm  like  a  live  wire 
at  sight  of  you." 

He  was  trembling  violently,  and  his  voice 
was  not  under  proper  control.  Oddly,  his 
nervousness  had  a  calming  effect  upon  the  girl ; 
her  fear  of  him  became  less  apparent.  She 
sat  down  again  in  her  former  seat;  but  she 
made  no  attempt  to  pour  our  the  tea.  She 
had  forgotten  that.  Ingham  had  forgotten 
also.  His  thoughts  were  intent  on  the  one  thing ; 
his  love  for  her ;  his  want  of  her ;  the  necessity 
to  make  her  understand. 

'  You  know  that  I  love  you,  Sheena,"  he 
said.  "  I  didn't  want  to.  The  thing  came." 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  him  steadily 
in  his  eyes,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  tell  me.  You  ought 
to  be  man  enough  to  fight  it.  You  are  married. 
You  ought  to  remember  that." 

"  Oh  lord  !  "  he  said.  "  As  though  for  one 
moment  I  can  forget  it !  If  it  wasn't  for  that, 
we'd  get  married,  you  and  I.  You  love  me, 
Sheena?  You  can't  deny  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  and  her  eyes 
fell.  "  Sometimes  I  think  I  hate  you.  You've 
no  right  to  talk  to  me  like  this." 

"  Well,   but   look  here !     We  can't  help  it. 
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Why  shouldn't  we  love?  '  He  leaned  towards 
her  and  put  out  a  hand  and  imprisoned  hers 
where  it  rested  upon  the  table-cloth.  "  Who's 
to  know?'  he  muttered.  "It  can  hurt  no 
one." 

She  pulled  her  hand  sharply  away. 

f  You  mustn't  say  these  things.  I  won't 
listen.  Would  you  have  me  forget,  as  you 
forget,  the  duty  I  owe  to  Aunt  Marie?  She's 
sick.  She  may  die.  And  you  come  home  to 
me  and  talk  of  love.  It's  vile  of  you.  Can't 
you  remember  she's  a  sick  woman,  and  your 
wife?  " 

His  face  clouded;  the  eagerness  went  out 
of  his  voice. 

"  She  won't  die,"  he  answered  moodily. 
"  There  is  little  the  matter  with  her.  Largely 
the  trouble  is  due  to  varicose  veins.  They  are 
going  to  operate.  The  doctor  told  me  this 
morning  she  would  get  well,  and  be  able  to  walk 
again." 

Sheena  looked  at  him  in  silence,  without 
moving,  without  uttering  a  sound,  as  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  he  told  her  sank  in.  Marie 
Ingham  would  come  home,  would  resume  her 
former  place,  take  up  her  old  duties,  get  about 
as  usual.  She  had  wished  for  this  often, 
prayed  for  it.  Why  did  she  not  feel  glad  at 
the  news  ?  Why  was  Ingham  not  glad  ?  His 
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face  was  gloomy,  his  manner  dull  and  apathetic. 
He  did  not  look  forward  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure  to  his  wife's  return.  If  instead  he 
had  been  informed  that  she  would  die  he  would 
have  borne  the  intelligence  with  equanimity; 
though  the  farm  went  from  him  at  her  death. 
It  would  have  belonged  to  Sheena;  and  he 
loved  her  and  wanted  her.  He  had  no  desire 
for  his  wife's  return.  And  he  saw  that  his 
news  did  not  move  Sheena  to  great  joy  either. 
The  girl's  love  for  the  woman  had  paled  before 
her  passion  for  the  man.  For  it  was  passion 
she  felt  for  him.  She  knew  that  at  last.  And 
so  she  sat  mute,  stricken  by  the  revelation  of 
her  own  heart,  the  wickedness  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

"  She  will  be  away  for  about  six  weeks," 
he  said. 

He  pulled  a  plate  of  bread-and-butter  towards 
him  and  began  eating.  Sheena  roused  herself 
and  poured  out  the  tea  and  handed  him  a  cup. 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  she  said.  "  How  needlessly 
she  frightened  herself." 

"  She  owes  it  to  you.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
you,  she'd  be  here  now."  He  laughed  shortly. 
"  You  know  your  power  with  me  and  you  don't 
hesitate  to  use  it,"  he  said.  "  But  you  aren't 
very  generous,  are  you  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  me,"  she  cried,  feeling  the 
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tears  very  near  the  surface,  and  realising  the 
danger  of  giving  way  to  emotion.  If  she  started 
to  cry  she  would  not  be  able  to  stop;  and  he 
would  seek  to  comfort  her.  She  could  not  have 
borne  it  had  he  touched  her  just  then. 

"Well,  let's  get  along  with  this  job."  He 
helped  himself  further  to  the  food  on  the  table. 
"  We  can  talk  afterwards.  I've  a  lot  of  things 
to  say  to  you." 

He  drank  off  his  tea  hastily  and  passed  the 
cup  to  be  refilled;  and  while  she  attended  to 
his  comfort  he  chatted  fragmentally  about  the 
journey,  and  told  her  of  all  that  had  transpired 
since  he  had  seen  her.  She  listened,  interested, 
and  asked  him  questions. 

He  spoke  quite  freely  of  his  wife ;  of  how  she 
liked  the  nursing-home  and  seemed  content 
to  be  there.  He  told  her  everything  he  thought 
she  would  want  to  know,  because  he  wished 
to  get  the  subject  finished  and  done  with. 
Once  Sheena  was  in  possession  of  the  facts 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  introduction 
of  Marie  Ingham's  name  into  their  talks.  He 
felt  that  she  used  it  deliberately  as  a  shield 
between  herself  and  him;  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  being  thus  defeated. 

"  So  here  we  are,"  he  ended,  "  you  and  I, 
left  to  look  after  one  another.  I  don't  know 
how  you  feel  about  it,  Sheena,  but  to  me  it  is 
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like  the  realisation  of  a  dream.  Sometimes 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  wake  and  find  it  is  only  a 
dream.  I've  thought  of  this  time  together 
every  waking  moment  since  I  left  you.  Child, 
it  can't  be  wrong  to  love  when  love  is  so  mighty 
a  thing.  It's  like  a  flame  consuming  me." 

He  stood  up  and  stretched  his  powerful  arms 
and  brought  his  fists,  doubled,  back  upon  his  chest. 

"  Strong  man  though  I  am,  I  am  like  a  shaken 
reed  at  the  sight  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Sheena, 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me?  ' 

He  leaned  over  her. 

"  Little  one  !  '  he  murmured,  and  pressed 
his  cheek  to  her  cheek. 

Then  Sheena  broke  down  and  wept  unre- 
strainedly with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
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MYSTERIOUSLY  life  changed  for  Sheena. 
Her  whole  nature  appeared  to  change. 
Time  resolved  itself  into  periods  that  began 
with  Ingham's  return  and  promised  to  end 
quite  definitely  when  Marie  Ingham  should 
come  home  and  resume  her  former  place. 

Neither  she  nor  Ingham  cared  to  dwell  upon 
that  eventuality. 

Ingham  was  a  man  transformed.     He  seemed 
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to  have  grown  younger.  He  was  amazingly 
happy.  The  hours  which  he  spent  on  the  land 
were  fewer;  he  grudged  the  time  passed  away 
from  the  house.  He  no  longer  sat  in  solitude 
during  the  evenings,  reading  his  paper  and 
smoking;  he  sat  with  Sheena  on  the  stoep,  or 
walked  with  her  in  the  orchards,  or  bathed  with 
her  in  the  pool.  Always  they  were  together. 
In  the  house  he  followed  her  about :  it  was  as 
though  he  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his  sight 
for  long. 

And  Sheena  clung  to  him  like  one  frightened ; 
greatly  daring,  and  fearful  at  her  own  temerity. 
She  derived  comfort  from  his  strength  and 
assurance.  In  his  exuberant  happiness  he  found 
it  easy  to  make  her  laugh.  But  when  he  was 
absent  from  her  side  the  laughter  faded;  her 
face  became  thoughtful;  and  in  her  eyes  a 
shadow  dwelt,  as  when  the  light  from  within 
is  eclipsed.  Her  girlishness  had  slipped  from 
her,  and  she  was  become  a  woman,  ripe  in 
experience,  in  whose  joy  lay  the  dregs  of  bitter- 
ness which  eventually  must  taint  the  whole. 

There  were  moments  of  delirious  happiness 
when  Ingham  with  a  rare  tenderness  and 
delicacy  wooed  her,  made  love  to  her,  kept 
her  glad.  While  he  was  with  her  the  thoughts 
which  troubled  her  in  his  absence  took  wing. 
His  passion  for  her,  her  reciprocal  passion, 
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wrapped  her  about  with  a  sense  of  glowing 
security  which  caused  her  to  forget  everything 
save  the  joy  of  loving,  of  being  loved. 

The  man's  love  was  a  warm  and  living  reality. 
It  was  the  strongest  emotion  which  had  ever 
gripped  him.  It  consumed,  as  a  flame  consumes, 
and  reduced  to  the  merest  grey  ashes  every 
scruple  of  honour  and  duty  which  presented 
itself.  He  spared  no  thought  for  his  wife. 
When  on  occasions  there  flashed  into  his  mind 
the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  all  this 
must  end,  that  there  must  come  a  period  to 
his  lawless  passion  for  the  girl  who  lived  under 
the  protection  of  his  wife,  beneath  his  own 
roof,  he  thrust  it  aside  as  something  he  dreaded 
to  think  of,  dared  not  face. 

The  thought  of  his  wife's  return  maddened 
him  :  he  refused  to  dwell  on  it.  He  swore  to 
himself  that  he  would  never  give  up  Sheena. 
Happen  what  would  they  must  stick  together. 
But  he  knew  very  surely,  though  at  the  outset 
he  had  deceived  himself  into  believing  they 
could  keep  their  love  secret,  that  this  secrecy 
could  not  be  sustained  when  the  woman,  whose 
claim  upon  him  had  grown  hateful  to  him, 
returned  and  resumed  her  place  in  the  home. 

Marie  Ingham's  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  them  now.  They  spoke  and  acted 
as  people  having  no  concern  outside  their  own 
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lives.  Their  interests  had  narrowed  down  to 
their  pleasure  in  one  another.  They  took  a 
delight  in  each  other ;  in  doing  things  together ; 
they  lived  from  day  to  day,  in  the  present,, 
without  thought  for  the  future. 

And  the  days  slipped  by  all  too  quickly. 

Each  week  brought  Ingham  a  letter  from  his 
wife,  telling  of  her  progress,  speaking  hopefully 
of  her  return.  He  read  these  letters  in  private 
and  destroyed  them  as  soon  as  read.  He 
neither  showed  them  to  Sheena  nor  spoke  of 
them  to  her;  but  the  receipt  of  them  worried 
him  enormously.  Answering  those  letters  was 
the  most  difficult  task  which  ever  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  As  soon  as  his  answer 
was  dispatched  he  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  dishonouring  rela- 
tions between  these  two  became  welded  in  a 
bond  of  ever  closer  intimacy.  The  glow  of 
passion  blinded  them  both  to  the  tragic  impossi- 
bility of  the  situation  they  had  created  with  its 
increasing  difficulties  and  far-reaching,  destruc- 
tive effect.  The  thing  threatened  disaster  for 
all  concerned.  Already  its  influence  upon  the 
girl  began  to  show  itself  in  different  ways. 
She  lost  her  frankness,  her  pride.  It  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  her  to  meet  Raymond's 
steady  look.  She  avoided  him  whenever 
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possible  :  the  friendly  talks  were  discontinued. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  he  must  know — by 
instinct.  His  face  was  always  grave  now,  his 
manner  saddened ;  in  his  eyes  was  an  expression 
which  hurt  her;  his  clear,  honest  gaze  was 
embarrassing. 

But  these  things  only  distressed  her  when 
Ingham  was  not  beside  her;  his  presence 
exerted  an  altogether  different  influence  :  his 
strong  will  dominated  hers.  She  was  as  pliable 
as  wax  in  his  hands.  If  there  were  hidden 
moments  when  she  wept  in  secret,  he  saw  nothing 
of  this.  Always  when  he  came  back  from 
work  she  was  there  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold  ; 
and,  smiling,  gay,  he  would  put  an  arm  about 
her  and  together  they  would  go  in. 

Thus  time  ran  on,  until  at  last  the  letter 
came  from  Marie  Ingham  telling  of  her  recovery, 
of  her  readiness  to  come  home.  She  asked 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  fetch 
her.  There  was  an  undernote  of  reproach 
running  through  her  letter.  He  had  never  been 
into  Cape  Town  to  see  her.  She  wondered 
why  he  had  not  come,  as  she  wondered  why  all 
his  letters  were  so  cold  in  tone  and  brief.  She 
had  felt  hurt  and  unwanted.  But  with  her 
recovery  came  new  hope  that  now  his  love 
would  revive  and  they  would  become  reunited 
and  resume  their  once  happy  relations. 
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Poor  Marie  Ingham,  buoyed  up  with  vain 
hopes,  cherishing  the  futile  longing  to  kindle 
from  the  greying  ashes  of  the  past  a  new 
warmth  ! 

Of  the  contents  of  this  letter  Ingham  was 
obliged  to  speak  to  Sheena.  He  hated  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  The  thought  of  his 
wife's  return  was  intolerable  to  him.  All  the 
love  of  which  he  was  capable  was  given  to  Sheena ; 
there  was  no  place  in  his  heart  for  his  wife  at  all. 
He  did  not  want  her.  Her  presence  in  the  house 
would  be  insupportable. 

He  was  beside  himself  and  knew  not  what 
to  do.  One  thing  he  could  not  do — give  up 
Sheena.  The  first  mad  rush  of  his  passion 
had  subsided,  as  flood  waters  subside,  leaving 
a  full  and  strongly  flowing  tide;  so  his  love 
for  Sheena  flowed  in  its  strong,  even  course; 
deep  and  relentless,  bearing  her  with  it  in  its 
progress  like  a  reed  adrift  on  the  surface  of  a 
mighty  torrent,  carried  along  giddily,  help- 
lessly, borne  towards  the  whirlpool.  A  bruised 
reed  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  forces  beyond 
control. 

Ingham  waited  until  evening  to  speak  of 
the  letter  to  Sheena.  He  did  not  show  it  to 
her  because  of  the  thinly  veiled  sorrow  under- 
lying the  written  words.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  detect  the  pain  which  Marie  Ingham  had 
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failed  to  conceal.  He  stated  baldly  that  she 
was  coming  home. 

They  were  seated  on  the  stoep  together  in 
the  warm  dusk  of  the  summer  night.  Ingham 
had  lighted  a  pipe ;  but  the  pipe  was  gone  out 
for  lack  of  attention.  He  laid  it  beside  his 
chair,  and  felt  for  the  girl's  hand  and  drew  her 
to  him. 

"  That's  painful  news,  eh,  Sheena?  "  he  said. 

From  the  distance  the  sound  of  native  voices, 
singing,  floated  towards  them  on  the  hot, 
fragrant  air.  A  tremor,  like  a  shiver,  though 
she  was  not  cold,  ran  through  Sheena's  form. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know."  There  was  a  sort  of  blunt 
hopelessness  in  Ingham's  voice.  He  gripped 
the  girl's  arm  hard.  "  It's  a  hell  of  a  mess," 
he  muttered. 

"  I  could  go  away,"  she  said. 

'  Where  to  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  Back  to  my  uncle's  farm,"  she  answered. 

Ingham  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"I'd  follow  you,"  he  said.  "I'd  have  to 
follow  you.  Don't  you  realise  that  I  couldn't 
live  without  you  ?  You  are  like  a  part  of  myself. 
To  separate  now  would  be  like  amputating  a 
part  of  me.  It  can't  be  settled  that  way, 
Sheena." 

"  But  to  stay  here  !  "  she  cried.     "  How  can 
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I  ? — when  she  comes  home.     Roy,  I'm  fright- 
ened.    She'll  know." 

"  We  mustn't  let  her  know,"  he  said.  "  It 
will  be  difficult.  We've  got  to  deceive  her." 

"  She'll  know,"  Sheena  repeated  with  a  dull 
persistence  that  carried  conviction. 

"  Well,  but  she  mustn't,"  he  asserted  obstin- 
ately. "  You'll  have  to  play  up  to  it.  It 
won't  be  easy;  but  we  can  carry  things  off 
if  we  try." 

Sheena  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and  her  face 
was  whiter  than  the  moonlilies  whose  heavy 
sweetness  scented  the  air.  It  was  easy  to  talk 
of  deceiving  Marie  Ingham;  but  her  heart 
and  her  intelligence  told  her  that  no  woman 
can  remain  deceived  in  such  circumstances. 

"  She'll  know,"  she  said  again. 

"  Then,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst," 
he  replied,  "  we  will  go  away  together." 

"And  leave  the  farm?"  she  said,  turning 
to  him,  surprised.  "  Give  up  the  farm,  and  your 
work  here?  ' 

He  stood  up  abruptly. 

"  For  love  of  you,"  he  said,  "  I  would  give 
up  anything." 

He  took  her  hands  and  drew  her  on  to  her 
feet ;  drew  her  to  him ;  held  her  slender  body 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  the  cold,  tremulous  lips. 

"  For  love  of  you  !  "  he  murmured.     "  For 
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love  of  you  !      I  can't  give  you  up.     You  are 
mine,  Sheena,  till  death  us  do  part." 

Sheena  made  no  answer.  She  lay  passive 
and  quiet  in  his  embrace.  And  across  the 
silence  the  thin  music  of  the  native  voices  fell 
waveringly. 


XXIX  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

THE  home-coming  of  Marie  Ingham  was 
infinitely  more  pathetic  than  had  been  her 
departure  from  her  home.  She  had  left  the 
farm  sad  at  heart  and  despondent  about  herself ; 
she  returned  altogether  stronger  and  on  the 
road  to  complete  recovery.  During  the  period  of 
her  absence  her  place  in  the  home  had  been 
usurped,  and  there  was  no  welcome  for  her. 

The  differences  were  not  on  the  surface  : 
she  was  brought  to  realise  them  day  by  day, 
little  by  little;  a  word  here,  a  look,  a  certain 
furtiveness,  which  neither  Ingham  nor  Sheena 
could  prevent;  a  lack  of  frankness,  of  spon- 
taneity, and  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  affection 
on  her  husband's  part;  these  things  spoke  to 
Marie  Ingham's  heart  and  quickened  her  under- 
standing. But  the  process  of  illumination  was 
slow,  because  she  was  reluctant  to  see;  and, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  conceal  things, 
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Ingham  and  the  girl  conspired  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth. 

The  day  of  Mrs.  Ingham's  return  proved  a 
difficult  time  for  Sheena.  Ingham  went  into 
Cape  Town  to  fetch  his  wife;  they  arrived  at 
the  farm  during  the  afternoon. 

The  one  person  who  revealed  sincere  and 
unqualified  pleasure  in  the  return  of  the  farm's 
mistress  was  Raymond.  His  face  shone  with  a 
welcome  which  was  not  apparent  in  the  faces 
of  the  other  two,  though  Marie  Ingham  looked 
to  find  it  in  the  eyes  of  each,  and  looked  away 
again  disappointed.  In  the  spirit  her  prophecy 
that  she  would  never  come  home  was  fulfilled. 
She  had  returned  to  a  house  which  would  never 
be  home  to  her  again. 

She  walked  across  the  threshold  on  her 
husband's  arm ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  inside 
the  room  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  arm 
and  stood  alone,  looking  from  him  to  Sheena 
with  a  faintly  wistful  smile.  She  had  thought 
so  often  of  this  moment  when  she  would  stand 
alone  and  show  them  how  she  could  walk 
unaided  and  witness  their  pleased  satisfaction 
in  the  return  of  her  powers ;  and  now  she  realised 
the  absence  of  sympathy,  their  indifference  to 
what  seemed  to  her  so  wonderful  a  thing  :  she 
could  walk  again;  and  these  two,  whom  she 
loved  and  from  whom  she  had  confidently 
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expected  a  tender  sympathy  with  her  joy, 
looked  on  unsmiling,  unimpressed;  not  seeing 
what  was  silently  demanded  of  them,  not 
understanding,  giving  no  response. 

'  The  good  God  has  further  use  for  me,  I 
suppose,"  Mrs.  Ingham  said  a  little  doubtfully, 
"  since  He  has  restored  the  power  to  my  limbs. 
I  can  take  up  my  work  again." 

"  But  that's  splendid,"  Sheena  said,  and  felt 
her  face  turning  crimson  with  confusion.  Why 
did  not  Ingham  speak?  Why  did  he  stand 
there  like  a  sleep-walker,  staring  moodily  at 
the  floor?  She  pulled  forward  Mrs.  Ingham's 
chair  and  shook  the  cushions  in  it  vigor- 
ously. "  Come  and  sit  down,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  getting  on  fine,  but  you  must  go  easy 
at  first.  I  expect  you  are  tired  after  the 
journey." 

'  Yes;   I  am  tired,"  Marie  Ingham  said. 

She  seated  herself  and  looked  about  her 
with  a  dispirited  air.  Somehow  it  all  seemed 
unfamiliar;  something  about  the  place  had 
changed,  she  knew  not  what.  It  was  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  home  that  was  subtly  altered. 
The  thing  perplexed  and  worried  her.  One 
of  the  dogs  ran  up  to  her  and  licked  her  hand. 
She  looked  down  in  quick  surprise.  Here  was 
further  evidence  of  change,  to  find  the  dogs 
admitted  inside  the  house. 
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"  Outside  !  "  she  said  reprovingly.  "  What 
brings  you  in  here?  ' 

"I'm  afraid  that's  my  fault.  Do  you  mind  ?  >] 
Sheena  asked. 

"  Roy  does,"  Mrs.  Ingham  answered,  and 
looked  towards  her  husband,  who  answered 
indifferently  : 

"I'm  used  to  it  now.  Let  the  little  beast 
stay,  if  you  don't  object." 

Marie  Ingham  never  had  objected  to  the  dogs 
coming  inside,  but  Ingham  had  been  very  decided 
once  about  keeping  them  in  their  proper  place ; 
and  she  had  given  in  to  him  in  that  as  in  other 
things.  His  prejudices  appeared  to  be  wearing 
down. 

"  I  got  into  the  way  of  having  them  about 
after  you  left,"  Sheena  explained.  "  I  found 
them  companionable." 

"  Oh,  well !  "  Marie  Ingham  patted  the  dog's 
head.  "  Let  him  stay.  It's  all  one  to  me. 
He  appears  pleased  to  see  me  back,  anyway." 

Was  it  possible  that  there  was  a  slight  accent 
on  the  pronoun  which  seemed  to  point  a  com- 
parison between  the  dog's  welcome  and  that 
accorded  by  themselves  ?  Raymond  and  the 
dog  alone  appeared  glad  to  see  her;  with  the 
others  she  felt  out  of  touch.  It  was  a  relief 
when  Ingham  went  out  of  the  room  to  super- 
intend the  disposal  of  her  baggage.  With  his 
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departure  the  constraint  of  Sheena's  manner 
relaxed;  she  acted  and  spoke  with  greater 
ease. 

"  You  look  so  well,"  she  said,  standing  facing 
Mrs.  Ingham  with  her  back  to  the  light.  "  You 
see,  you  were  wrong.  It  was  worth  making  the 
journey  for,  wasn't  it?  ' 

"  I  suppose  it  was."  Mrs.  Ingham  looked 
at  the  girl  with  a  sort  of  shy  eagerness.  "Do 
you  think  I  am  less  stout  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  sure  you  think  so  ?  Roy  didn't 
notice  any  difference." 

"  Of  course,  I'm  sure.  He  must  have  been 
chaffing  you.  You  look  wonderfully  well." 

"  They  dieted  me  in  the  Home,"  Marie  Ingham 
said.  "I  lost  weight  rapidly;  but  I  am  still 
far  too  heavy.  My  family  were  all  stout." 

Her  size,  the  weight  of  her  flesh,  appeared 
to  be  a  growing  distress  with  her. 

"What  does  it  matter?  "  Sheena  said  con- 
solingly. "  It's  better  than  being  a  bag  of 
bones.  Here's  the  tea.  I  expect  you'll  be 
glad  of  a  cup." 

The  Kaffir  girl  entered  with  the  tray,  her 
dark  face  one  broad  grin,  the  black  thick  lips 
drawn  back,  exposing  her  gleaming  teeth. 

"  My  !  but  it's  old  missis,"  she  ejaculated, 
ami  put  down  the  tray  and  stood  beaming  on 
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the  heavy  figure  in  the  chair  and  rubbing  her 
flat  nose  with  a  long  brown  finger. 

"  Yes;  I've  come  home,  Annie,"  Mrs.  Ingham 
said. 

"Is  the  missis  better  already?  '  the  girl 
asked. 

Mrs.  Ingham  got  up  and  displayed  her  walking 
prowess.  The  Kaffir  girl  clapped  her  dark  hands 
together. 

"  Ach  !  that's  very  good.  Old  missis  was 
very  sick  when  she  left  the  farm.  I'm  glad  old 
missis  is  better." 

"Yes;  I'm  better.  I'll  soon  be  quite  strong. 
Take  my  hat  and  cloak  into  the  bedroom, 
Annie,  and  fetch  my  old  house-shoes  and  change 
these  boots  for  me." 

Mrs.  Ingham  directed ;  and  her  dusky  hand- 
maid flew  to  do  her  bidding.  At  one  time 
Sheena  would  have  performed  these  duties; 
but  somehow  Marie  Ingham  had  not  felt  like 
asking  her,  and  Sheena  had  not  proffered  her 
services.  So  the  Kaffir  girl  waited  on  the  missis, 
while  Sheena  poured  out  tea  for  her  and  placed 
her  cup  and  plate  handy  to  her  chair. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  Marie  Ingham  said  while 
she  took  her  tea,  "  all  that  has  happened  in  my 
absence." 

1  What  should  happen  ?  "  Sheena's  hands  were 
busy  with  the  tea-things,  her  eyes  were  intent 
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on  what  she  was  doing ;  her  face  was  absolutely 
expressionless.  "  Each  day  has  been  just  like 
every  other  day." 

"  Sheena,"  Mrs.  Ingham  said,  with  an  inflec- 
tion which  was  as  a  sound  of  hope  in  her  voice, 
"  have  you  missed  me?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course."  Sheena  flushed  brightly. 
"  It  was  pretty  lonely  at  times,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  got  busy.  There  was  plenty  to  do." 

"I'll  be  able  to  take  over  some  of  my  old 
duties  now,"  Mrs.  Ingham  said.  "  You've  had 
rather  too  much  on  your  young  shoulders,  I 
fancy.  You  need  a  rest." 

There  was  no  response  from  the  girl.  Mrs. 
Ingham  felt  puzzled.  Sheena  seemed  so  hard 
and  unloving,  and  formerly  she  had  been  such 
a  soft,  affectionate  little  thing. 

Ingham  came  in  and  sat  down  opposite  his 
wife  and  made  a  great  show  of  helping  himself 
to  what  was  on  the  table.  The  business  of 
eating  assisted  him  in  concealing  his  embarrass- 
ment. He  carried  off  the  situation  with  an 
overdone  air  of  gaiety. 

1  We'll  have  to  celebrate  this  home-coming 
in  something  stronger  than  tea,"  he  remarked. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Marie,  shall  we  broach  a 
bottle  of  your  Van  der  Hum  ?  ' 

Marie  Ingham  was  noted  for  the  making  of 
this  liqueur,  which  is  flavoured  with  the  naartje, 
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or  tangerine  orange.  She  used  an  old  recipe 
that  had  been  in  the  Fourrie  family  for  genera- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  this  fine  old  Dutch 
liqueur. 

Ingham  went  into  the  dining-room  and  fetched 
a  bottle  from  the  cupboard,  and  liqueur  glasses. 

'  You  must,"  he  said,  when  Sheena  would 
have  protested  against  his  filling  a  glass  for 
her.  "  It's  a  sort  of  rite.  We  are  celebrating. 
You  can't  refuse." 

He  lifted  his  glass  and  nodded  towards  his 
wife;  but  it  was  upon  Sheena  that  his  eyes 
finally  rested. 

"  Here's  love  !  "  he  said,  and  put  the  glass 
to  his  lips. 


XXX  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

THEY  were  difficult  days  which  followed. 
A  new  constraint  fell  upon  the  members 
of  the  household ;  an  ever-increasing  indifference 
was  manifest  in  their  bearing  towards  one 
another.  The  tragedy  of  the  wine  farm  played 
itself  out  slowly  in  the  spoiling  of  three  lives. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  her  return  Marie 
Ingham  sought  to  recapture  her  husband's 
affection;  blundering  stupidly  in  her  well- 
intentioned  efforts  to  serve  and  please  him ; 
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failing  to  see  how  these  overtures  only  annoyed 
him.  The  time  was  gone  by  when  any  little 
kindly  act  or  sign  of  devotion  on  her  part  could 
rouse  in  him  the  faintest  response.  But  Marie 
Ingham,  though  she  realised  that  the  door  was 
shut,  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  latch  within  her  reach.  The  door 
which  swings  to  against  love  possesses  no  latch. 

Numberless  little  things  she  did  for  him 
which  he  never  noticed.  And  she  trained 
systematically  to  reduce  her  weight.  Each  day 
she  walked  a  little  further,  exerted  herself  a 
little  more.  She  betrayed  an  almost  childish 
delight  in  her  own  steady  improvement. 

Sheena,  like  a  pale  wraith  of  her  former  self, 
with  a  conscience  which  for  ever  reproached  her, 
did  her  utmost  to  disguise  her  absence  of 
sympathy.  She  tried  to  be  interested  in  the 
walking  achievements;  to  share  in  Marie 
Ingham's  astonishment  and  satisfaction;  but 
she  felt  herself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  cheat. 
The  falseness  of  her  position  became  more  and 
more  intolerable. 

Ingham,  on  his  side,  made  no  pretences.  He 
simply  ignored  the  differences;  it  was  no  part 
of  his  policy  to  abolish  them.  The  sooner  his 
wife  recognised  the  existence  of  the  gulf  which 
divided  them  the  better  for  all  concerned; 
his  one  desire  was  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  as 
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to  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  had  come 
between  them.  He  wished  her  to  realise  that 
their  estrangement  was  complete  and  final 
without  suspecting  the  reason  for  its  finality. 
When  she  admitted  the  estrangement  life  would 
be  easier  all  round.  For  the  present  it  was  hell. 
The  only  joy  he  got  out  of  it  was  from  the  stolen 
moments  spent  in  Sheena's  society. 

They  met  at  the  remotest  outposts  of  the 
farm.  They  met  by  arrangement  in  the 
summer-house  beside  the  stream.  And  they 
bathed  together. 

Marie  Ingham  would  walk  down  to  the  dam 
sometimes  and  watch  them  swimming,  and  feel 
a  little  envious  of  their  enjoyment  of  a  form  of 
exercise  which,  on  account  of  a  weak  heart, 
was  denied  to  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  they 
jumped  into  the  pool  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  And  they  displayed  such  pleasure  in  the 
exercise;  in  it  and  in  each  other.  It  would 
have  been  odd  had  Mrs.  Ingham  not  noticed 
that— their  pleasure  in  one  another.  However 
they  might  conceal  this  at  other  times,  in  the 
water  they  relaxed,  as  people  relax  on  holiday, 
and  their  satisfaction  in  one  another  came  to 
the  surface.  It  was  a  result  attendant  on 
participation  in  the  same  things,  she  told 
herself;  and  regretted  yet  more  acutely  her 
inability  to  share  in  this  pursuit. 
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She  felt  out  of  things;  and  at  times  she  felt 
terribly  old.  It  was  not  that  she  was  old  in 
years ;  she  felt  old  by  comparison  :  these  two 
seemed  so  much  more  of  a  companionable  age. 
The  man  and  the  girl  stood  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  path,  while  she  waited  alone  in  the  shade. 
Alone  always ;  eating  her  heart  out ;  loving  the 
man  and  loving  the  girl  and  jealous  of  both. 

Difficult  days,  dark  days ;  overshadowed  by  a 
heavy  cloud  which  might  burst  at  any  moment. 

In  the  house,  when  the  three  met  of  necessity, 
as  they  did  for  meals,  a  forced  geniality  dis- 
played itself,  like  the  spectre  at  the  feast.  The 
hollowness  of  this  mockery  of  good  comradeship 
got  upon  their  nerves.  It  was  almost  more  than 
Sheena  could  endure;  this  affectation  of  ease 
and  kindliness,  where  ease  was  absent  and  where 
no  kindliness  existed.  She  felt  ashamed.  As 
the  viper  which  stung  the  warm  breast  which 
reanimated  it,  so  was  she;  ungrateful  and 
treacherous  to  one  who  merited  only  her  dutiful 
love. 

This  thought  of  her  own  vileness  distressed 
her  and  ate  into  her  soul.  So  gradually  that 
the  change  was  imperceptible  to  herself,  her 
satisfaction  in  her  love  turned  to  bitterness, 
and  the  glamour  of  its  fascination  paled.  The 
secrecy  of  their  stolen  meetings,  the  furtiveness 
of  this  love-making,  which  had  begun  so  warmly 
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and  openly  with  none  to  see  or  question  their 
right  to  love,  became  increasingly  shameful, 
till  all  its  beauty  was  stripped  from  it  and  it 
stood  revealed  for  what  it  was,  an  ugly  and  dis- 
honouring passion  with  nothing  wonderful  nor 
fine  in  it  at  all.  She  had  given  up  something 
infinitely  precious  for  which  there  is  no  adequate 
return. 

Day  by  day  the  sense  of  loss  deepened ;  and 
day  by  day,  as  the  realisation  of  this  loss  came 
home  to  her  more  and  more  convincingly,  so  her 
dissatisfaction  grew,  and  closed  down  like  a 
dark  shutter  upon  the  glamour  of  what  had  been. 
The  stolen  meetings  became  irksome  as  they 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  contrive.  Now 
that  Mrs.  Ingham  was  able  to  walk  again  she 
developed  a  surprising  activity  which  led  her 
to  take  much  exercise  upon  the  farm.  Ingham 
betrayed  more  astonishment  than  pleasure  when 
occasionally  she  visited  him  during  his  working 
hours,  appearing  unexpectedly  on  different  parts 
of  the  land  which  he  happened  to  be  putting 
under  cultivation.  Her  tardy  interest  in  his 
doings  exasperated  him. 

"  I  believe  she  is  keeping  a  watch  on  us," 
he  said  once  to  Sheena ;  and  Sheena  acquiesced 
in  his  suspicion. 

'  I   told   you   she   would   know,"   she   said. 
"  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  " 
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He  ran  his  hand  slowly  over  his  hair,  a  trick 
of  his  when  he  was  perplexed.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  girl,  and  his  face  expressed  disgust. 

"Well,  I  call  it  beastly,"  he  said,  "being 
watched." 

"  Yes." 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  long,  questioning  scrutiny ; 
and  again  the  man  ran  his  hand  over  his  hair. 
His  expression  was  sullen  and  worried. 

"What   makes   you   so   sure   she   knows?' 
he   asked.     "She  hasn't   said   anything?  .  .  . 
She's  kind  to  you,  isn't  she  ?  ' 

"  Kind  !  My  God  !  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
can't  bear.  If  she'd  only  hate  me — if  she 
showed  that  she  hated  me,  I  wouldn't  mind  so 
much.  But  she's  kind — persistently.  She 
follows  me  about.  She  tries  to  mother  me,  as 
she  did  when  I  was  a  child." 

"  Then  she  doesn't  know,"  he  said  positively, 
and  looked  immensely  relieved.  He  could  not 
understand  why  there  were  tears  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  "  She  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  you  if 
she  suspected  the  truth." 

"  I  don't  know."  Sheena  brushed  the  tears 
hastily  away.  "  I  don't  understand  hef.  I 
never  did.  But  I  think  she  is  guessing  at  the 
truth ;  only  she  isn't  sure." 

"You  mean  she  is  trying  to  catch    us?' 
There   was   a   savage   note   in  his  voice  now; 
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his  eyes  hardened.  He  gave  a  short,  vexed 
laugh.  "  Spying  on  us  !  I  would  rather  she 
would  come  out  into  the  open/' 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
himself  was  not  out  in  the  open.  If  his  wife 
would  meet  him  on  common  ground  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  follow  him  into  deep 
and  secret  places. 


XXXI  The  Working  of  a  Curse 

/CHRISTMAS  was  over,  and  the  packing  of 
^'the  fruit  was  in  progress.  The  press  of 
work  took  Ingham's  thoughts  off  the  stresses 
of  domestic  intrigue  which  had  bothered  him 
increasingly  during  the  past  months;  he  found 
little  leisure  for  thinking. 

His  fruit  had  become  quite  an  important 
branch  of  the  farm's  industry;  and  during 
January  and  February  the  packing  of  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  and  pears  provided  more  work 
than  could  be  conveniently  carried  through, 
when  the  season  was  a  good  one  as  it  proved 
to  be  that  year. 

Sheena  helped  with  the  packing  of  the  fruit, 
the  success  of  which  depended  largely  on  careful 
handling.  Ingham  had  begun  to  export  his 
fruit  to  England;  and  the  cases  for  overseas 
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were  packed  by  his  own  hands  or  Sheena's  :  he 
entrusted  this  work  to  no  one  else. 

"  I  can't  see  that  the  return  justifies  the 
trouble,"  Mrs.  Ingham  remarked  once  during 
a  surprise  visit  she  paid  to  the  cellar  to  view  these 
operations.  "  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  the  home  market  is 
more  profitable." 

"  You  lack  enterprise,"  Ingham  responded. 
"If  no  one  ventured  to  export  it  would  be  a 
sorry  outlook  for  the  European  market." 

"  Ach  !  but  I  don't  see  that  that  is  any 
concern  of  ours,"  Marie  Ingham  exclaimed. 
"  People  should  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  have." 

Ingham  smiled  dryly. 

"  When  we  reach  that  state  of  contentment," 
he  said,  "  earth  will  be  heaven." 

He  turned  his  back  on  his  wife  somewhat 
pointedly  :  she  was  in  the  way,  and  her  chatter 
bothered  him.  A  slow  flush  overspread  Marie 
Ingham's  sallow  complexion.  Silently  she 
resented  his  lack  of  courtesy.  Ingham,  uncon- 
scious of  giving  offence,  went  on  with  what  he 
was  doing  and  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

Mrs.  Ingham  left  the  building  without  further 
remark;  and  Sheena,  engaged  in  wrapping 
each  fruit  separately  in  soft  paper  before  laying 
it  in  the  shallow  box,  looked  after  the  heavy 
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figure  thoughtfully,  and  then  resumed  her 
occupation;  the  quick,  deft  fingers,  so  light 
and  swift  in  their  action,  seeming  scarce  to 
touch  the  fruit  they  lifted  so  delicately.  As  the 
boxes  were  filled  the  covers  were  nailed  together, 
and  they  were  stacked  in  readiness  for  transport. 

"  Tired  ?  "  Ingham  asked  once,  noticing  the 
girl's  grave  preoccupation. 

She  shook  her  head.  Before  the  Kaffirs  she 
could  not  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that 
were  troubling  her. 

The  packing  and  hammering  continued. 

Sheena  glanced  through  the  open  doorway 
upon  the  scene  without.  Intense  sunlight,  hot, 
blinding  sunlight  everywhere;  and  among  the 
branches  of  the  oak  trees  a  languid  stir,  as  the 
warm  breeze  rustled  the  leaves.  Light  and  heat 
without,  and  within  the  building  a  hot  gloom, 
hotter  than  the  outer  air,  the  heat  of  concen- 
trated sunrays  on  the  galvanised  iron  roof. 

The  perspiration  was  raining  off  Ingham. 
His  shirt  was  opened  at  the  neck,  the  sleeves 
were  rolled  high  under  his  armpits.  The  strong, 
muscular  arms  were  covered  with  fine  gold  hairs ; 
and  at  the  root  of  each  a  tiny  bead  of  perspiration 
started.  On  his  brow  the  moisture  gathered 
in  large  drops,  which  ran  down  his  face  and 
dropped  from  his  chin  and  from  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  Sheena  watched  the  beads  forming  and 
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making  wet  channels  down  his  cheeks.  He  did 
not  trouble  to  wipe  this  moisture;  he  simply 
shook  it  off.  Why  this  should  irritate  her  she 
could  not  have  explained  :  she  had  seen  the 
same  innumerable  times  before.  Later,  she 
knew,  he  would  jump  into  the  dam,  and  cool 
off,  as  he  expressed  it. 

He  had  been  in  the  dam  twice  already  that 
day;  and  twice  already  he  had  invited  her  to 
join  him  and  she  had  refused.  Her  refusal 
had  surprised  him ;  it  was  something  new  for 
Sheena  to  show  reluctance  when  he  wanted 
her  to  do  a  thing. 

For  the  third  time  he  urged  her  to  come  for 
a  swim  when,  the  work  of  the  day  finished,  they 
returned  to  the  house  together;  and  for  the 
third  time  Sheena  replied  that  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  for  the  water. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?'  he  said. 
"  You're  a  bit  off  colour."  With  a  too  free 
gesture,  characteristic  of  the  growing  reckless- 
ness which  he  displayed  of  late,  he  took  hold 
of  her  arm.  "  Oh,  never  mind,"  he  said  in 
response  to  her  quick  protest.  "  What  does  it 
matter?  I  am  going  to  do  as  I  like." 

He  walked  on  with  his  arm  about  her.  Nor 
did  he  remove  it  when  Marie  Ingham  came  out 
on  to  the  stoep  and  viewed  their  approach.  She 
descended  the  steps  to  meet  them. 
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"  The  child  is  tired,"  Ingham  explained. 

"  That  is  not  surprising/'  was  his  wife's 
sharp  retort.  "  If  Sheena  spent  more  time  in 
the  house  with  me  she  would  feel  the  heat  less. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  her  to  pack  fruit.  If 
the  work  of  the  farm  grows  too  much  for  you 
and  Raymond  to  manage  you  should  employ 
another  white  man." 

"  When  I  want  advice  on  the  management  of 
the  farm,  I  will  ask  you  for  it,"  he  replied  rudely. 

He  left  the  two  women  together,  mounted 
the  steps  and  entered  the  house.  Usually  his 
displeasure  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Marie 
Ingham  to  a  submissive  silence;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  she  was  too  seriously  angry 
herself  to  be  moved  by  his  anger,  which  served 
only  to  increase  her  own.  Her  expression 
darkened. 

"  There  is  proof  of  a  lesson  by  which  I  never 
profited,"  she  said  grimly.  "  Your  Uncle  Piet 
used  to  say,  when  you  drive  a  horse  be  sure  that 
you  keep  the  controlling  rein  in  your  own 
hands.  I  passed  mine  over,  and  you  see  the 
result." 

"  The  hot  weather  makes  him  irritable," 
Sheena  said  excusingly. 

"  He  is  always  irritable  now — with  me," 
Marie  Ingham  rejoined.  "  Let  it  be  an  object 
lesson  to  you,  Sheena.  One  day  this  farm  will 
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be  yours.  When  you  marry,  make  your  husband 
realise  the  fact,  and  keep  him  aware  of  it.  Do 
not  let  him  take  the  reins  from  your  hands." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  Sheena  answered, 
as  she  stepped  listlessly  up  to  the  stoep.  Mrs. 
Ingham,  with  her  slower,  heavier  tread,  followed. 

"And  why  not,  pray?'  she  demanded. 
"  The  women  of  the  Fourrie  stock  don't  often 
go  husbandless." 

The  girl  entered  the  house  without  answering  ; 
and  Mrs.  Ingham  plodded  after  her,  still  harping 
on  the  subject  of  Sheena's  future. 

"  You  won't  need  to  go  husband-hunting 
when  I  die,"  she  said.  "  All  the  Fourrie  boys 
and  the  Van  der  Byls  will  hasten  to  my  funeral 
to  show  the  respect  to  me  which  they  never 
showed  in  my  lifetime.  They  know  your  Uncle 
Piet  left  the  farm  to  you  because  his  wife  was 
childless.  And,  God  is  my  witness,  Sheena, 
I  never  resented  it,  though  many  would  have." 

Sheena's  face  blanched.  She  swung  round 
on  the  speaker  with  an  air  of  tragic  entreaty. 
Marie  Ingham's  talk  stung  her  like  a  touch  on 
a  raw  nerve.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
endure  it. 

"  I  tell  you  I  shan't  marry,"  she  said  with 
quick  vehemence.  "  And  I  don't  want  the 
farm.  It's  yours.  I  hope  you'll  live  till  you're 
an  old,  old  woman  and  I  am  past  the  age  when 
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any  man  will  want  to  marry  me.  Why  do  you 
talk  of  dying?  You  are  quite  well." 

"Yes;  I'm  well.  But  I  often  wonder  what 
would  have  become  of  you  had  I  died  in  the 
nursing-home.  That  thought  has  worried  me. 
I  would  like  to  feel  your  future  was  arranged." 

Sheena  leaned  upon  the  table  on  which  the  tea- 
things  were  disposed;  and  her  eyes  met  Marie 
Ingham's  preoccupied  look  with  wondering 
curiosity.  Behind  their  wonder  shone  a  light 
of  fatalism,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  introspective 
gaze  of  the  Oriental  and  seldom  in  Western 
eyes. 

;<  No  one  can  arrange  the  future,"  she  said. 
'  You  may  make  plans ;  you  may  map  out  all 
your  life ;  and  something  unforeseen  happens 
and  alters  the  whole  of  it.  The  future  is  not 
in  our  hands ;  only  the  immediate  present. 
Once  I  made  plans.  I  dreamed  my  dreams, 
as  we  all  do.  And  now  I  know  that  life  has 
her  own  purposes  with  us.  She  shapes  us, 
and  makes  use  of  us  merely  as  pieces  in  her 
scheme." 

"  Sheena,  what  has  come  to  you  ?  '  Mrs. 
Ingham  exclaimed,  aghast.  "  What  do  you 
know  about  life  ? — you,  who  are  almost  a  child." 

Sheena  smiled  faintly.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
long  time  ago  since  she  had  been  a  child;  and 
yet  as  years  are  numbered  they  were  not  many. 
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"  Each  day  we  turn  a  page  in  the  book  of 
life,"  she  answered.  "  That  must  be  so." 

"  But  each  day  on  the  farm  is  as  another 
day.  I  have  heard  you  say  so  often,"  Mrs. 
Ingham  reminded  her.  "  You've  complained 
of  the  monotony." 

She  broke  off  and  looked  round  as  the  figure 
of  Ingham  in  his  bathing  suit  darkened  the 
doorway. 

"  Better  change  your  mind  and  come  for  a 
swim,"  he  observed,  looking  towards  Sheena. 

The  girl  made  no  response.  She  felt  Marie 
Ingham's  observant  eyes  upon  her,  and  knew 
that  the  changing  colour  showed  in  her  hot  face. 
In  the  eyes  of  Marie  Ingham  the  light  of  under- 
standing grew. 


Book  IV  When  Youth  Meets  Touth 


XXXII  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

IT  wanted  but  a  fortnight  to  the  Fast  of 
Ramadhan ;  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  kramat 
the  usual  samman  was  in  progress  :  the  Faithful 
flocked  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  Sheik 
Hadj. 

The  road,  and  the  paddock  beyond,  presented 
a  bright  and  animated  scene.  The  gaudy  flags 
hung  limply  above  the  tomb,  and  the  pale 
smoke  of  the  incense  from  the  joss-sticks  rose 
thinly  into  the  quivering  air  and  slowly  dis- 
persed in  the  sunshine.  The  sound  of  many 
voices,  raised  in  a  mournful,  monotonous  reci- 
tative, fell  musically  upon  the  silence;  the 
voices  of  the  worshippers  chanting  the  prayers. 
Strange  rite  of  an  alien  people  in  a  land  of  many 
faiths. 

Strange  enough  in  one  pair  of  Western  eyes 
that  looked  upon  the  scene  for  the  first  time. 
George  Underwood,  riding  along  the  Tokai  road 
towards  Twist  Niet,  drew  rein  at  the  opening 
to  the  oak  avenue,  and,  sitting  easily  in  the 
saddle,  looked  with  interest  on  the  unaccus- 
tomed sight.  He  had  never  before  seen  a  Malay 
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Festival;  it  appealed  to  his  imagination,  and 
provoked  his  curiosity.  He  leaned  from  the 
saddle  and  inquired  of  a  youth  in  the  roadway 
what  was  going  forward.  The  reply  he  received 
was  unintelligible  to  him;  but  he  nodded, 
unmindful  to  display  his  ignorance,  and  sat 
back  in  the  saddle  and  continued  to  watch  for 
a  while. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  save  the 
youth  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  who  was  tending 
the  horses,  and  who  occasionally  looked  towards 
the  stranger,  and  more  often,  and  with  greater 
interest,  at  the  horse  he  bestrode.  The  English- 
man beckoned  to  him  to  approach. 

"  I  want  the  farm,  Twist  Niet,"  he  said. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  in  which  direction  it  lies?  ' 

"  There  is  Twist  Niet,"  the  young  Malay 
replied,  indicating  the  private  road  under  the 
oak  trees,  and  smiling  gently  as  the  English- 
man's hand  went  to  his  pocket,  while  he  turned 
his  head  and  glanced  appreciatively  along  the 
broad  shady  avenue.  Given  free  choice,  it  was 
a  path  any  man  would  have  chosen  on  a  hot 
day. 

He  rewarded  the  lad  for  his  information  and 
turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  avenue 
and  rode  forward.  In  his  ears  as  he  rode  the 
long,  painful  gasp  of  the  death-sob  sounded 
distressfully.  Odd  custom,  ran  his  thoughts, 
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torturing  themselves  needlessly  for  some  imagin- 
ary good  purpose. 

The  horse  gained  the  top  of  the  avenue, 
where  the  tubs  of  blue  agapanthus  formed  a 
boundary  to  the  broad  sweep  of  the  drive. 
Here  the  road  bifurcated,  one  path  branching 
off  and  leading  through  the  orchard,  the  other 
going  towards  the  house.  Where  the  roads 
forked  the  horse  swerved  so  violently  and 
unexpectedly  as  almost  to  unseat  its  rider,  who, 
looking  about  him  in  appreciation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  prospect,  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  this  unusual  behaviour.  Glancing  round  for 
the  cause  of  the  animal's  nervousness,  he  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  nothing  more  startling 
than  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  a  primrose-coloured 
gown,  walking  along  the  grassy  path  between 
the  loquat  trees.  She  made  a  picture  so 
altogether  natural  and  pleasing  that  he  found 
nothing  but  blame  for  his  horse's  unseemly 
conduct.  Quickly  he  dismounted,  and  with  the 
rein  over  his  arm  he  went  to  meet  her. 

Sheena  came  on  slowly,  the  surprise  she  felt 
at  sight  of  a  stranger  on  the  farm  manifesting 
itself  in  the  quickened  interest  of  her  expression. 
That  the  man,  advancing  towards  her  leading 
his  horse,  might  have  business  there  did  not 
occur  to  her ;  she  concluded  that  he  had  turned 
off  the  main  road  by  mistake,  as  travellers  had 
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done  before,  and  was  looking  to  her  to  direct 
him  on  his  way. 

He  raised  his  hat  when  he  was  quite  near; 
and  Sheena  saw  the  look  of  admiration  which 
shone  in  his  eyes  when  they  met  hers  fully. 
Young  eyes,  pleasant  eyes;  Sheena  liked  their 
expression ;  her  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

"  You  have  lost  your  way?  "  she  said,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  asks  a  question.  "  You  have 
turned  off  the  right  track  ?  ' 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied. 

Something  in  his  smile,  in  the  confident  ring 
of  his  voice,  caused  Sheena  to  laugh.  He 
laughed  in  sympathy  with  her ;  and  a  friendly 
understanding  was  established. 

She  was,  he  decided,  an  amazingly  pretty 
girl.  Against  the  background  of  the  loquat 
trees  her  dark,  smiling  prettiness  asserted  itself  : 
the  pale  leaves  and  the  primrose  hue  of  her 
dress  set  off  her  colouring  to  great  advantage. 

"  I  believe  this  is  the  wine  farm,  Twist 
Niet?  "  he  said. 

Sheena  admitted  that  he  was  right.  So  the 
stranger  had  business  at  the  farm.  Her  sur- 
prise and  her  curiosity  deepened. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Ingham,  if  that  is  con- 
venient," he  said. 

"Yes;  certainly.  Mr.  Ingham  is  out  on 
the  land,"  she  answered.  "  If  you  will  come 
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to  the  house,  I  will  send  someone  to  find 
him." 

"  That's  awfully  kind  of  you." 

Very  readily  the  young  man  accompanied  his 
guide,  explaining  himself  and  his  errand  to  her 
as  they  walked.  He  represented  a  firm  of  wine 
merchants  in  Cape  Town,  who  were  also  shippers 
and  did  a  big  export  trade  in  Cape  wines.  He 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Ingham  on  the  firm's  business. 
That  matter  disposed  of,  he  volunteered  his 
name,  and  the  unnecessary  information  that  he 
was  new  to  the  country;  Sheena  had  already 
divined  that  from  his  talk. 

"  I  find  it  all  extraordinarily  interesting  "  he 
said.  "  One  is  always  knocking  up  against 
something  strange.  Down  at  the  end  of  this 
avenue  I  rode  into  the  most  astounding  crowd. 
Carrying  on  like  crazy  folk  and  making  no  end 
of  a  din.  Open-air  prayer-meeting  of  some  sort, 
I  gathered." 

'Yes;  a  kalifa,"  Sheena  explained.  "A 
Sheik  Hadj,  a  holy  man,  is  buried  in  the  tomb 
there.  The  Malays  hold  a  service  at  his  shrine 
on  occasions." 

"  Funny  customs  !  "  the  young  man  observed. 
"  But  no  doubt  if  they  came  over  to  England 
they  would  be  equally  struck  with  some  of  our 
side  shows.  Anyway,  they're  picturesque.  But 
I  suppose  you  are  used  to  these  things?  ' 
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"  I'm  used  to  them ;  but  I  find  them  interest- 
ing none  the  less,"  Sheena  answered. 

They  were  near  the  house  now.  Young 
Underwood  passed  the  rein  of  his  horse  round 
a  branch  of  a  tree  and  secured  it  before  mount- 
ing the  steps  on  to  the  stoep.  One  of  the 
Kaffirs,  Sheena  assured  him,  would  fetch  the 
animal  and  take  it  to  the  stables.  She  led  the 
way  into  the  house. 

"  What  a  charming  old  place  !  "  the  young 
man  exclaimed  involuntarily,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  bright  sunlight  into  the  dim  coolness 
of  the  sitting-room.  "  I  say,  this  really  is  a 
beautiful  old  house." 

His  eye  travelled  rapidly  round  the  room, 
looked  through  the  doorway  into  the  room 
beyond,  came  back  and  rested  upon  the  girl's 
face. 

"  I  call  this  perfectly  delightful,"  he  said. 

Sheena's  eyes  smiled  back  into  his.  Thus 
youth  met  youth;  and  in  the  pleasant  surprise 
of  the  encounter  the  past  rolled  back,  and  the 
present  stood  out  happily,  as  day  stands  out 
from  the  night  that  is  spent;  a  brightness 
breaking  free  from  the  sinister  bonds  of  the 
shade. 
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HEARING  voices,  Mrs.  Ingham  appeared 
from  the  direction  of  the  dining-room,  and 
stood  surprised  at  sight  of  the  visitor.  So 
seldom  did  a  strange  foot  cross  the  threshold 
that  the  arrival  of  anyone  was  an  event  of 
some  importance. 

She  came  forward  heavily,  smiling  a  welcome ; 
and  the  stranger  advanced  to  meet  her,  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  relationship  she  bore  towards  the 
girl.  Sheena's  attempt  at  introduction  did  not 
enlighten  him. 

"  Mr.  Underwood  has  called  on  business  for 
his  firm,"  she  explained.  "  He  wants  to  see 
Mr.  Ingham." 

"Mr.  Ingham  will  be  in  presently  for  tea," 
Mrs.  Ingham  said,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
young  man.  '  Will  you  sit  down  and  wait  for 
him,  or  would  you  rather  Sheena  directed  you 
to  him?  You  might  like  to  look  round  the 
farm,"  she  added,  with  a  speculative  scrutiny 
of  the  young,  good-looking  face. 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much,"  George  Under- 
wood returned,  in  a  tone  the  eagerness  of  which 
was  marked,  "  if  Miss  Ingham  doesn't  mind." 

Reassured  on  this  point,  the  visitor  prepared 
to  follow  his  guide  with  great  alacrity.  Mrs. 
Q  241 
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Ingham  accompanied  them  out  on  to  the  stoep, 
and  looked  after  them  as  they  walked  away 
together  in  the  sunshine,  until  the  fruit-laden 
trees  in  the  orchard  hid  them  from  her  sight. 
Her  eyes,  when  she  turned  back  into  the  house, 
wore  an  expression  of  deep  thoughtfulness. 

She  called  the  Kaffir  girls,  and  set  them,  the 
one  to  prepare  the  guest-room  for  the  visitor's 
accommodation,  the  other  to  make  something 
specially  palatable  in  the  stranger's  honour  for 
supper.  Marie  Ingham  had  her  own  reasons 
for  wishing  to  please  her  guest. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  girl  and  the  man  were 
improving  their  acquaintance. 

"  The  business  of  the  firm  will  keep,"  Under- 
wood observed,  admiring  the  girl's  prettiness  as 
she  walked  beside  him,  the  small  dark  head 
just  reaching  to  his  shoulder.  "  If  it's  not 
giving  you  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you  would 
show  me  round  the  farm  before  we  go  in  search 
of  your  father." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  Sheena  said,  with  a 
quick  flush.  "  Mr.  Ingham  is  no  relation  of 
mine.  My  name  is  Sheena  Macfarlane." 

"  How  stupid  of  me  !  "  he  said.  "I'm  sorry." 
And  after  a  moment  :  "  Why  do  they  call  you 
Sheena?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  Gaelic  for  Janet  or  Jessie,"  she  ex- 
plained. 
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"  Yes  !  I've  not  heard  it  before,"  he  said. 
"  I  like  it.  So  you  are  Scotch?  ' 

"  Only  on  the  one  side."  She  glanced  up  at 
him  with  a  bright,  shy  smile.  "  I'm  a  little  bit 
of  all  sorts.  Born  in  Africa,  bred  in  Dutch 
traditions,  and  educated  on  English  lines.  I 
don't  know  quite  what  you'd  make  of  me.  You 
are  English,  of  course?  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted;  "  solid,  stolid  English; 
bred  in  the  bone." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  with  a  faint  trace  of  mockery 
in  her  voice,  induced  by  the  tone  of  complacency 
in  which  he  claimed  his  nationality.  "  You  and 
Mr.  Ingham  should  get  on  well.  He  is  English 
too." 

"Yes;  the  name's  English.  But  Mrs.  Ing- 
ham—" 

He  hesitated,  fearing  to  appear  unduly  curious. 
Sheena  supplied  the  information  he  needed. 

!<  He  married  a  Dutchwoman,"  she  explained. 
"  That  is  not  uncommon  out  here.  It  is  a  land 
of  mixed  peoples.  When  you  live  in  the  country 
for  generations  you  sink  your  national  prejudices 
and  become  an  Afrikander." 

"  Oh,  surely  not  ?  "  he  said. 

She  laughed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  out  ?  ' 

"  About  six  months,"  he  replied. 

She  looked  at  him  musingly.     "  The  country 
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hasn't  got  its  grip  on  you  yet,"  she  said.  "  But 
it  will.  It's  the  sunlight  and  the  freedom,  the 
grand  simplicity  of  life,  which  appeals  so 
strongly.  In  Cape  Town,  of  course,  you  get 
pretty  well  everything  civilisation  has  to  offer; 
but  travel  inland,  and  you  will  find  the  con- 
ditions of  life  so  primitive  that  you  will  feel 
yourself  back  centuries  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  That  grips  too.  But  it's  the  sunlight; 
it  absorbs  one.  Don't  you  love  the  heat  of 
it — heat  which  burns?  ' 

"Well,  it's  all  right.  But  I  confess  I  long 
sometimes  for  a  good  old  London  fog,"  he 
admitted.  "  A  bright  day  is  infinitely  welcome 
after  dull  weather." 

"  I  hate  dull  weather." 

Sheena  spoke  with  soft  vehemence.  The  dark 
eyes  looked  along  the  golden  vista  to  where 
the  hard,  clear  blue  of  the  sky  curved  downward 
and  met  the  green  fertility  of  the  vineyards, 
stretching  away  to  the  foothills. 

The  man's  gaze  did  not  follow  hers;  it 
remained  fixed  upon  her  face.  There  was  some- 
thing curiously  arresting  in  her  face,  he  thought. 
It  was  not  merely  its  soft,  feminine  prettiness 
that  appealed  to  him  :  there  was  an  indefinable 
haunting  charm  in  her  eyes,  a  sort  of  inward 
expression  which  fascinated  him.  She  looked 
very  young,  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  and  yet, 
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despite  the  youthful  appearance,  there  was  an 
air  of  maturity  in  her  bearing,  a  quiet  dignity 
in  the  young  face  that  contrasted  oddly  with  its 
girlish  look.  He  felt  immensely  interested  in 
her ;  more  interested  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  a 
girl  before.  He  resolved  that  he  would  know 
more  of  her. 

"  It  must  be  rather  jolly,  living  here/'  he 
ventured.  "  You  are  out  of  the  world,  but  not 
too  far  out.  And  the  country's  lovely.  I  expect 
you  would  hate  the  town  after  this." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied  quickly.  "  I  love 
town  life.  But  you  are  right;  it  is  beautiful 
here." 

Her  voice  softened;  a  brightness  shone  in 
her  eyes.  The  beauty  of  the  lonely  farm  was 
revealed  to  her  in  that  moment  when  its  loneli- 
ness became  less  assertive.  A  feeling  of  glad- 
ness, the  simple  joy  of  living,  came  to  her  while 
she  walked  beside  the  stranger  between  the 
vines,  laden  with  their  purple  fruit.  She  did 
not  understand  why  she  felt  suddenly  light- 
hearted  and  happy,  why  everything .  seemed 
changed.  Life  abruptly  opened  up  to  her  its 
possibilities.  This  was  what  she  had  needed 
and  lacked  so  long — comradeship,  fresh  interests  : 
a  break  in  the  dead  monotony  of  the  uneventful 
days. 

They  wandered  on,   talking  gaily,   enjoying 
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each  other's  society,  and  tasting  the  fruit,  which 
grew  in  such  prodigal  profusion  that  they  picked 
the  bunches  and  ate  what  they  wanted  and 
tossed  what  remained  away.  George  Under- 
wood had  never  seen  grapes  growing  like  this 
before.  The  sight  of  those  broad  acres  of  laden 
vines  amazed  him. 

"  This  side  of  the  wine  industry  is  much  more 
interesting  to  me  than  our  part  of  it,"  he 
announced.  "  I  should  rather  like  to  work  on 
a  wine  farm." 

"  Should  you  ?  '  Sheena's  gaze  rested  on 
him  doubtfully.  "  It's  hard  work,"  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  daresay  it  is.  You  have  a  lot  of 
land  under  cultivation." 

His  eyes  travelled  over  the  broad  scene.  On 
all  sides  he  saw  vineyards;  endless  rows  of 
dwarf  vines,  with  their  long  bunches  of  green 
and  purple  berries ;  and,  parallel  with  the  vine- 
yards, surrounding  the  homestead,  were  the 
fruit  orchards,  adding  a  touch  of  colour  amid 
the  greenness  of  the  landscape. 

A  few  natives  were  visible  working  on  the 
land;  and,  in  charge  of  these,  the  long,  lean 
figure  of  Raymond  Wessels  moved  slowly,  walk- 
ing and  stooping;  working  with  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  George  Underwood  inquired. 

"  That  is  Raymond,  the  Dutchman  who  assists 
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Mr.  Ingham  in  the  management  of  the  farm." 
Sheena  explained. 

Their  way  led  them  past  the  workers;  and, 
as  they  drew  near,  hearing  voices,  Raymond 
looked  up.  At  sight  of  the  stranger  he  shot  a 
steady,  penetrating  glance  at  him,  and  then 
turned  away.  Sheena  spoke  to  him  in  the  taal ; 
and  he  looked  up  again  to  reply  to  her  question 
as  to  where  Mr.  Ingham  might  be  found.  When 
he  had  given  the  necessary  information  the  girl 
introduced  the  two  men. 

The  Dutchman  offered  a  limp  hand  which 
the  Englishman  grasped  heartily. 

'  I  am  having  a  look  round,  Mr.  Wessels,"  he 
said.  '  This  is  my  first  visit  to  a  wine  farm, 
and  I  find  it  extremely  interesting." 

"  Mr.  Underwood  has  an  idea  he  would  like 
to  try  farming,  Raymond,"  Sheena  said  gaily. 
"  I  am  seeking  to  discourage  him." 

'Why?'  Raymond  asked  in  his  simple, 
literal  way. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  Underwood  turned  to 
Sheena  with  a  laugh.  "Mr.  Wessels  knows 
that  it  is  a  fine  life  for  a  man.  I  am  not  open 
to  discouragement." 

"  The  life  is  all  right,"  Raymond  said.  "  Only 
Sheena  finds  it  dull." 

The  smile  faded  from  George  Underwood's 
face  and  a  slight  constraint  showed  itself  in  his 
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manner.  Why  the  Dutchman's  use  of  the  girl's 
Christian  name  should  jar  on  him  he  could  not 
have  explained.  The  familiarity  of  the  address 
acted  as  a  check  on  his  cordiality. 

"  I  suppose  he's  been  here  a  long  time?  "  he 
said,  when  they  walked  on,  leaving  Raymond 
behind  with  his  natives. 

'  Yes.  He  has  lived  here  since  he  was  a  boy, 
and  that  is  why  he  loves  the  place,"  she  said. 

Although  Sheena  had  asked  to  be  directed  to 
where  Ingham  was  to  be  found,  she  did  not 
seek  him  immediately.  She  wandered  with  her 
companion  through  the  pear  orchard  and  on 
towards  Marlbrook  and  the  mountain.  After  a 
little  climbing  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
grass  to  rest,  and  looked  down  upon  the  home- 
stead, beyond  it  to  where  the  sea  shone  palely 
in  the  clear  distance,  and  the  long  ranges  of 
mountains  showed  grey  against  the  blue.  It 
was  a  wonderful  panorama  thus  presented,  with 
the  soft  haze  of  the  sunlight  hanging  over  it 
like  a  veil  of  gold. 

Sheena  sat  beside  George  Underwood  and 
gazed  upon  the  view  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene  she  had 
brought  him  there  to  admire.  That  he  was 
impressed  by  it  she  realised  from  his  appre- 
ciative silence.  Presently  he  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  her. 
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"  It's  great/'  he  said.  "  I  have  never  seen 
anything  finer." 

"  Does  it  grip?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  rather  !  "  He  laughed  suddenly.  "  Did 
you  bring  me  here  with  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  fascination  of  the  land  take  hold  of 
me?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  brought  you  here  because  this  is  my 
favourite  view,"  she  said  simply. 

Their  eyes  met  and  held  each  other.  The 
girl's  eyes  were  soft  and  kind,  while  in  the 
man's  shone  a  light  of  admiration  which  brought 
the  colour  warmly  into  his  companion's  face. 

"  I  think  you  are  just  sweet,"  he  said. 
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SO  long  the  man  and  the  girl  sat  admiring 
the  view  and  finding  enjoyment  in  each 
other's  society,  that  they  forgot  the  object  of 
their  quest,  forgot  the  fleeting  moments,  which 
slipped  away  so  speedily  that  it  was  past  the 
tea-hour  when  Sheena  was  suddenly  reminded 
of  the  flight  of  time  by  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens. 

Quickly  she  rose;    and  the  man,  who  had 
been  reclining  on  his  elbow  beside  her  on  the 
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grass,  got  upon  his  feet  reluctantly,  and  accom- 
panied her  back  to  the  house,  where  Ingham,  in 
a  state  of  considerable  impatience,  awaited  his 
appearance. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  Ingham.  His  wife  had  dwelt  with 
an  insistence  which  he  found  irritating  on  the 
visitor's  youth  and  prepossessing  appearance  : 
her  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  Sheena  was 
conducting  him  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
farm  exasperated  him.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
Sheena  should  interest  herself  in  the  fellow. 

Their  tardy  return  was  a  matter  for  further 
annoyance.  He  had  finished  tea  when  they 
walked  on  to  the  stoep,  where  he  waited  for 
them,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  their 
approach.  When  he  saw  them  coming  he 
walked  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  stood  there, 
observing  the  stranger  with  a  keen  scrutiny  as 
he  advanced,  engaged  in  so  animated  a  con- 
versation with  his  companion  that  he  remained 
unaware  of  Ingham's  presence  until  he  gained 
the  stoep. 

The  friendly  terms  upon  which  the  two 
appeared  gave  Ingham  a  chill  sense  of  dis- 
pleasure. A  sharp  pang  of  jealousy  stabbed 
him  at  sight  of  Sheena's  bright  face  upturned 
to  George  Underwood's.  The  girl  looked  happy 
and  interested. 
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They  came  on  and  mounted  the  steps  and 
joined  him.  Ingham's  reception  of  the  young 
man  was  not  cordial :  Underwood  could  not 
but  notice  the  lack  of  welcome  in  his  manner. 
But  the  thing  which  struck  him  most  during 
those  first  minutes  of  meeting  with  his  host 
was  the  man's  youthfulness  and  handsome 
appearance.  He  had  expected  him  to  be  elderly. 
Having  the  picture  of  his  wife  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  he  was  amazed  at  the  contrast  afforded 
by  her  husband.  It  seemed  incredible  that  this 
fair,  good-looking  man,  still  in  his  prime,  could 
be  the  husband  of  the  fat,  elderly  woman  who 
had  received  him  so  cordially  on  his  arrival. 

She  appeared  now  in  the  doorway,  heavy  of 
figure,  clumsy  of  movement,  wholly  unaware  of 
the  criticism  of  his  thoughts,  still  amiably 
disposed  to  minister  to  his  comfort. 

"  There  is  fresh  tea  made,"  she  said.  "  We 
have  finished  ours;  but  Sheena  will  look  after 
you.  When  you  have  had  tea  you  can  come 
out  arid  talk  business." 

Ingham  frowned  while  he  listened;  frowned 
yet  more  heavily  when,  with  a  smiling  apology 
for  their  lateness,  the  young  man  accompanied 
Sheena  within  doors.  He  made  a  movement 
to  follow  them ;  but,  to  his  increased  annoyance, 
his  wife  put  herself  in  his  way. 

"  Leave  them  alone,"  she  said;    "  they  don't 
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want  us.  It  is  good  for  Sheena  to  have  young 
society  for  a  change." 

Ingham  scowled  at  her;  he  made  no  answer. 
There  was,  both  in  her  tone  and  manner,  a 
quality  of  determination  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  experience  of  her.  She  suddenly  assumed 
an  air  of  authority  he  had  not  believed  her 
capable  of.  The  change  astonished  him ;  it  was 
disconcerting;  it  deprived  him  for  the  time  of 
his  customary  assurance. 

Marie  Ingham  had  taken  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  was  managing  the  situation  to 
suit  her  own  purpose.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
penetrate  her  design.  But  he  could  not  deter- 
mine whether  her  obvious  intention  to  throw 
these  two  together  arose  from  a  desire  to  see 
Sheena  married,  or  from  a  wish  to  undermine 
his  influence  with  the  girl.  How  much  did  his 
wife  know?  He  could  not  judge.  Marie  Ing- 
ham kept  her  own  counsel,  as  she  kept  her 
feelings,  hidden  away  in  the  secret  places  of  her 
mind. 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  found  a  chair 
and  sat  down.  From  within  the  room  behind 
him,  the  gay  sound  of  voices,  punctuated  by 
bursts  of  happy,  wholesome  laughter,  broke 
upon  his  ears.  The  careless  gaiety  grated  on 
his  nerves,  incensed  him;  and  the  heavy  tread 
of  Marie  Ingham,  walking  up  and  down  in  a 
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confined  area,  as  if  she  guarded  the  entrance, 
maddened  him.  His  anger  gathered  afresh  each 
time  she  turned  and  came  towards  him. 

"Why  the  devil  can't  you  sit  down?  "  he 
asked  roughly. 

Instead  of  seating  herself  she  came  and  stood 
in  front  of  his  chair. 

'  You  are  not  very  civil.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  You  should  be  pleased  to  see  me 
on  my  feet  again." 

"  Well,  I'm  not,"  he  answered  brutally. 

"  No;   I  don't  think  you  are." 

She  stood  in  front  of  him,  looking  steadily  at 
him.  He  did  not  meet  her  gaze.  He  looked 
past  her,  through  the  trees  towards  the  avenue. 
He  regretted  his  speech  now  that  it  was  too 
late  to  recall  it.  The  callous  indiscretion  of  his 
words  was  stupid  and  purposeless,  and  would 
serve  only  to  strengthen  her  suspicion. 

Since  he  was  not  looking  at  her,  he  did  not 
see  the  change  which  crossed  her  face.  The 
French  blood  in  her  veins  took  fire  and  flamed 
in  her  sallow  cheeks.  Her  eyes  flashed  upon 
him  a  quick  look  of  hate.  In  the  bitter  humilia- 
tion and  anger  of  the  moment  the  frayed  rem- 
nants of  her  love  for  her  husband  were  utterly 
consumed  in  the  fierce  heat  of  her  indignation. 
This  man,  whom  she  had  worshipped,  to  whom 
she  had  given  unreservedly  her  love,  her  indi- 
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viduality,  her  very  life,  had  wearied  of  her  now 
that  she  was  no  longer  attractive,  now  that  her 
youth  and  her  comeliness  were  departed.  She 
was  nothing  more  than  an  encumbrance,  a 
barrier  in  the  path  of  his  pleasure.  She  felt 
like  a  spurned  dog,  kicked  aside  by  the  foot  it 
has  fawned  upon.  Her  pride  rose  in  revolt 
against  this  treatment  from  the  husband  who 
owed  everything  to  her;  who  had  come  to  her 
empty-handed,  and  worked  on  the  land,  of 
which  he  was  now  master,  for  a  monthly 
wage.  She  had  given  too  much  power  into  his 
hands. 

Ingham  stirred  uneasily  under  her  protracted 
gaze,  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  meet. 
He  realised  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  putting  things  right.  He 
could  never  unsay  what  in  a  moment  of  exas- 
peration he  had  heedlessly  uttered.  The  words 
were  spoken  for  all  time.  He  knew  that, 
although  he  endeavoured  now  to  recall  them. 

"  Don't  be  stupid,"  he  said.  "  It  was  by  my 
wish  you  went  into  town  for  treatment,  and  so 
became  able  to  walk." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  sourly.  "  And  since 
my  return  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  my 
recovery  was  the  greatest  disappointment  you 
ever  had." 

He  moved  sharply  as  she  flung  this  challenge 
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at  him,  and  looked  her  fully  in  the  eyes.  A 
dull  flush  overspread  his  skin. 

"  If  that's  your  opinion  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  he  returned.  "  I  had  no  idea  you 
harboured  so  evil  a  thought." 

He  saw  the  antagonism  in  her  eyes,  the  hard, 
dry  pain  of  their  look,  and  winced.  How  much 
did  she  know  ?  And  how  long  had  she  known  ? 
What  would  she  make  of  her  knowledge  ? 

Things  were  working  to  a  crisis.  He  realised 
that.  Almost  he  wished  matters  would  come  to  a 
head ;  then  he  would  go  away  openly  with  Sheena. 

Marie  Ingham's  features  became  contorted  in 
a  bitter  smile. 

"  Truth  escapes  when  anger  forces  the  lips 
apart,"  she  said  grimly.  "  We  have  looked  into 
one  another's  minds  to-day,  and  have  found  in 
each  an  ugly  thought  which  in  our  hearts  we 
already  knew  was  there.  Don't  lie  to  me,  Roy. 
If  you  have  nothing  else  to  give  me,  at  least  be 
honest  with  me." 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  !  "  he  almost  shouted  at 
her,  "  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  leave  me  alone." 

She  drew  back  as  though  he  had  struck  her, 
and  her  face  darkened.  For  the  first  time  he 
saw  hatred  in  the  quick  flash  of  her  eyes.  She 
gave  him  one  look,  and  then  turned  her  back 
on  him  and  resumed  her  slow  heavy  walk,  up 
and  down,  along  the  stoep. 
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FOR  three  days  George  Underwood  remained 
at  the  farm  on  the  pressing  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Ingham. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  Ingham  was 
consumed  with  a  fierce  jealousy  which  he  could 
neither  control  nor  hide  successfully.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  man  should  be  asked  to 
prolong  his  visit;  he  resented  it;  but  he  felt 
himself  powerless  to  intervene  in  view  of  the 
new  attitude  taken  up  by  his  wife. 

Marie  Ingham  showed  for  the  first  time 
complete  independence  of  him.  She  acted  with- 
out consulting  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
went  further  and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  she  knew  to  be  his  wishes.  He  felt 
furious.  In  George  Underwood  he  recognised  a 
rival,  a  formidable  rival.  It  was  manifest  from 
the  beginning  that  the  young  man  admired 
Sheena  greatly,  that  he  was  unusually  attracted 
by  her  :  it  was  equally  clear  that  Sheena  felt 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  him. 

She  seemed  subtly  altered.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  gone  back  in  experience  and  become  a 
girl  again.  A  new  shyness  showed  in  her  face. 

The  dark  eyes  grew  soft  and  tender  and  happily 
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conscious  under  the  man's  ardent  gaze.  He 
stood  for  youth,  for  romance,  for  all  that  in  her 
childish  days  she  had  thought  and  dreamed  of; 
for  what  later  she  had  unconsciously  sought 
and  desired,  when,  in  futile  dissatisfaction,  she 
had  stumbled  upon  passion  as  revealed  to  her 
in  Ingham's  illicit  love. 

She  had  made  a  mistake.  And  now  that 
pure  love  laid  its  hands  upon  her  heart,  she 
was  brought  to  realise  her  mistake.  She  felt 
like  one  imprisoned;  permitted  to  look  upon 
the  beauty  of  life  only  through  the  bars  of 
her  cell. 

For  three  days  Sheena  gave  herself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  George  Underwood's  society;  and 
when  the  day  of  his  departure  came  she  knew 
that  she  was  falling  in  love  with  him;  knew, 
too,  that  this  was  what  he  desired ;  that  he  felt 
the  same  towards  her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  took  a 
last  walk  together.  It  was  during  that  walk 
that  Underwood  asked  the  girl  to  kiss  him. 
He  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to  do  so  since 
the  previous  day.  He  longed  very  urgently  to 
kiss  her  lips,  and  resolved  that  before  he  left 
the  farm  he  would  kiss  her  with  her  consent. 

The  daring  nature  of  the  request,  following 
on  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  the  apprehension 

that  she  might  be  offended,  made  him  extremely 
R 
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nervous.  But  the  matter  was  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  that  he  refused  to  allow  his 
nervousness  to  shake  his  resolution.  The  thing 
was  to  him  inevitable  as  fate.  This  question 
had  to  be  asked ;  and  the  sooner  he  got  through 
with  it  the  better. 

"  You  know,"  he  began  a  little  awkwardly, 
and  in  tones  which,  despite  his  utmost  effort  to 
control  them,  shook  slightly  with  the  stress  of 
his  emotions,  "  I've  had  a  perfectly  glorious 
time  since  I've  been  here.  And  you've  been  so 
awfully  sweet  to  me,  I  feel — I  feel  that — well, 
that  I  just  want  to  kiss  you.  Do  you  think 
you'd  mind  very  much  if  I  did?  ' 

He  stood  still,  and  Sheena  stood  still  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  trembling,  hesitating  silence. 
So  they  faced  one  another  in  the  shade  of  the 
pomegranate  hedge,  which  divided  the  pear 
orchard  from  the  vineyard ;  George  Underwood 
pale  with  emotion,  rigidly  upright,  with  features 
tense ;  and  Sheena,  flushed,  obviously  very 
deeply  moved,  and — so  it  appeared  to  him — 
reluctant. 

"  Please  don't  be  annoyed  with  me,"  he 
pleaded.  "  I  know  it  seems  a  bit  abrupt.  But 
I'm  going  away,  and  I  don't  know  quite  when 
I'll  get  a  chance  to  come  this  way  again.  But 
I  shall  come.  I  mean  to  come  again — soon. 
If  I  had  something  to  go  on  with,  to  remember 
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this  time  with  you  by,  it  would  help  tremen- 
dously. If  you  wouldn't  mind  .  .  .  I'd  be  so 
awfully  glad." 

"  But,"  Sheena  protested,  "  I  hardly  know 
you." 

"  Oh,  come  !  >;  he  urged.  "  We  got  right 
there  in  the  first  few  hours.  When  people  hit 
it,  off  as  we've  done  it  doesn't  take  months  to 
discover  the  fact.  I  think  you  are  the  sweetest 
girl  I  ever  met,  and  the  most  beautiful.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  before  I  went.  And  I 
want — very  much — to  kiss  you.  I  know  it  must 
sound  rather  cheek :  but  may  I  ?  ' 

He  took  a  step  nearer  to  her  and  made  a 
movement  with  his  arms  as  though  he  would 
take  her  into  his  embrace.  And  in  that  moment, 
when  he  stepped  forward  in  hopeful  anticipation 
of  his  reward,  Sheena  realised  that  she  must 
stop  him  now,  at  whatever  cost,  before  it  was 
too  late. 

Of  her  own  act  she  had  thrust  love  outside 
her  life.  If  she  told  him  what  she  was  he  would 
turn  and  leave  her  for  ever;  his  budding  fancy 
would  wilt  and  die.  She  saw  herself  for  the 
first  time  clearly,  a  woman  spoilt,  who  has 
nothing  left  to  give.  Roy  Ingham  had  taken 
her  life  into  his  hands  and  crushed  her  very 
soul.  She  belonged  to  him.  He  owned  her. 
She  could  not  break  those  bonds  even  if  she 
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went  away  and  never  saw  him  again.  For  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her  she  hated  him;  for  the 
wrong  she,  herself,  had  done,  she  was  called 
upon  now  to  pay. 

Swiftly  she  drew  back  and  checked  the  young 
man's  eager  advance.  The  flush  had  faded  from 
her  face  and  left  her  deathly  white.  Before 
her  deeper  emotion  his  tremulous  excitement 
seemed  puerile. 

"  Please,  no  !  "  she  said.  "  I  never  meant 
you  to  take  our  friendship  like  that." 

His  face  fell.  Sheena  saw  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  blank  look  which  came  into 
his  eyes.  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
her  sudden  change  of  manner.  In  his  thoughts 
he  called  her  a  flirt.  He  had  shown  a  clear 
preference  for  her,  and  she  had  encouraged  him ; 
but  whereas  he  had  been  in  earnest,  she  had 
been  merely  indulging  in  a  form  of  excitement 
he  would  not  have  insulted  her  with  believ- 
ing her  capable  of.  He  felt  hurt;  and  in  his 
baulked  annoyance  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  feelings. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  stiffly.  "  It  was  stupid 
of  me  to  ask  that.  Forget  it — as  I  shall." 

His  concluding  words,  the  tone  in  which  he 
uttered  them,  seemed  to  imply  that  he  meant 
to  forget  her  as  well  as  the  incident  of  his 
ungranted  request. 
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With  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  weep 
upon  her,  Sheena  turned  and  began  to  walk 
back  to  the  house;  and  George  Underwood 
walked  beside  her,  rather  silent,  his  wounded 
pride  battling  with  his  liking  for  the  girl,  whose 
mood  of  troubled  seriousness  puzzled  him.  She 
did  not  wear  the  air  of  the  successful  coquette ; 
her  bearing  was  altogether  dispirited  and  un- 
happy. He  saw  that  her  mouth  trembled,  and 
wondered  what  emotion  moved  her  to  this  silent 
betrayal  of  feeling.  In  the  end  pride  conquered. 
He  hardened  his  heart  against  her  and  pretended 
not  to  see  that  faint  tremulousness  about  her 
lips. 

So  they  returned  to  the  house,  two  rather 
•silent,  and  outwardly  calm  young  people ;  appar- 
ently on  terms  of  great  politeness,  but  without 
that  ease  of  manner,  of  agreeable  understand- 
ing, with  which  they  had  set  forth. 

That  was  their  last  walk  together.  Later  in 
the  day  he  rode  back  to  Cape  Town ;  and 
Sheena,  with  a  very  feminine  and  insistent 
desire  for  a  last  sight  of  him  when  he  took  the 
road,  unseen  and  unsuspected  by  him,  ran  round 
by  the  back  of  the  cellar,  through  the  orchard 
and  across  the  paddock,  and  by  this  short  cut 
reached  the  boundary  hedge  dividing  the  farm 
lands  from  the  road,  and  hid  behind  it  to  watch 
him  pass. 
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As  she  crouched  beside  the  hedge  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs  coming  towards  her  at  a 
trot,  klip-klop,  klip-klop,  along  the  hard  road 
was  clearly  audible.  Through  an  opening  in  the 
hedge  she  could  gaze  upon  him  without  fear  of 
detection.  Her  heart  beat  very  fast  as  she  crept 
close  to  this  small  gap  and  looked  through  it. 
Just  one  look,  and  he  had  passed,  and  the 
curve  of  the  road  hid  him  from  her  sight.  One 
glimpse  of  a  perplexed,  baffled  face,  of  sombre 
eyes  dark  with  annoyance ;  then  horse  and  rider 
passed  beyond  her  range  of  vision ;  and  she 
knew  that  not  only  that  episode,  but  any  such 
event  which  might  befall,  was  finished  and 
closed  for  ever  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
She  must  keep  to  the  path  she  had  taken  and 
walk  in  it. 

Slowly  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  road 
and  retraced  her  steps  by  the  way  she  had 
come. 


XXXVI  When  Touth  Meets  Youth 

INGHAM'S  jealousy,  which  had  been  smoul- 
dering during  the  period  of   George   Under- 
wood's visit,  burst  into  active  conflagration  on 
the  day  of  his  departure. 

He  was  present  to  speed  the  guest  on  his  way ; 
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and,  less  in  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  than  with 
the  idea  of  frustrating  any  attempt  at  affection- 
ate leave-taking  between  him  and  Sheena,  he 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  kabar,  walking 
beside  the  horse  down  the  avenue  under  the 
oaks.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  they  parted 
company,  horse  and  rider  taking  the  road,  while 
Ingham  wheeled  about  and,  very  much  relieved 
at  being  rid  of  his  unwelcome  visitor,  began  the 
walk  back. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  avenue  where 
the  road  bifurcated  he  was  moved  to  take  the 
path  on  the  left,  which  led  through  the  orchard, 
and  proceed  along  it.  While  he  walked  along 
this  route  he  caught  a  glimpse  between  the  trees 
of  someone  coming  up  through  the  paddock. 
Sheena  was  returning  from  the  boundary  hedge. 

Ingham  drew  a  deep  breath,  which  he  expelled 
again  through  his  teeth  with  a  muttered  curse. 
A  dull  flush  overspread  his  face.  He  guessed 
where  she  had  come  from.  They  had  outwitted 
him,  these  two,  and  had  met  by  arrangement  at 
the  boundary  to  bid  one  another  farewell.  The 
thought  inflamed  his  jealousy  to  a  degree  where 
it  passed  altogether  beyond  his  control.  Mingled 
with  his  love  for  her  was  a  feeling  of  deep  anger 
for  the  fickle  ease  with  which  she  could  transfer 
her  affections  to  the  first  comer.  He  had 
observed  of  late  a  growing  indifference  in  her 
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manner,  a  coldness,  which  he  had  thought 
possibly  was  the  result  of  her  conscience- 
stricken  affection  for  his  wife.  This  change  in 
her  had  not  troubled  him  seriously.  His  own 
feelings  towards  her  had  undergone  a  curious 
readjustment.  The  fever  of  his  passion  had 
moderated.  Now  the  fear  of  losing  her  caused 
a  reaction  :  the  old  hunger  for  her,  the  rest- 
less, consuming  desire  of  the  flesh,  seized  him 
anew.  The  thought  of  a  rival  was  a  torment  to 
him. 

He  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  went  to 
meet  her,  resolved  to  have  the  thing  out  with 
her,  to  come  to  a  plain  understanding.  What  he 
expected  to  gain  from  this  interview  in  his 
present  mood  he  hardly  knew.  He  was  angry ; 
and  the  mind  of  a  man  angered  is  beyond 
reasoning  clearly. 

But  when  he  came  up  with  Sheena  and  stood 
in  her  path  and  forced  her  to  halt  and  face  him, 
he  stood  amazed  at  the  expression  of  dazed 
hopelessness  in  her  eyes.  No  evidence  here  of 
conscious  pride,  of  happiness,  of  the  defiance 
he  had  anticipated  when  he  stepped  across  her 
path;  instead  he  saw  in  her  white,  tired  face 
an  apathy  which  was  incapable  of  surprise  or 
resentment  at  the  manner  in  which  he  waylaid 
her.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  what 
he  thought. 
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"  So  you  have  been  to  the  boundary  to  see 
that  fellow  off  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  see  the  need  for  acting  in  that  under- 
hand way,"  he  added. 

"  There  was  nothing  underhand  about  it,"  she 
replied. 

"  Not  underhand  ! — slipping  away  like  that — 
to  meet  him  at  the  fence  !  Why  couldn't  you 
say  good-bye  in  the  ordinary  way?  " 

"  We  did,"  she  answered.  "  You  watched 
us  say  good-bye.  I  did  not  meet  him  at  the 
fence.  He  didn't  know  I  was  there." 

Ingham  was  only  half  convinced. 

'  What  made  you  go,  then  ?  "  he  asked 
suspiciously. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  last  of  him,"  Sheena 
replied. 

"Why?  What's  he  to  you?  " 
Ingham's  anger  roused  itself  anew.  The 
smouldering  jealousy  of  the  past  few  days  burst 
into  flame.  Why  should  she  want  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  man  as  he  rode  away  unless 
she  were  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in 
him?  He  regarded  her  with  an  air  of  sulky 
offence. 

'  You've  been  about  with  him  a  lot.  No 
doubt  you  believe  he'll  come  again  ?  Possibly 
he  gave  you  to  understand  he  would?  Well, 
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I  don't  call  it  decent — encouraging  him.  Why 
didn't  you  send  him  about  his  business  ?  '; 

"  I  did,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  see  him 
ever  again.  He  won't  come  again." 

Her  voice  sounded  flat  and  unemotional. 
Ingham  stared  at  her,  dumbfounded.  This  he 
had  not  anticipated.  The  sight  of  her  still  white 
face,  as  the  sound  of  the  grey  desolation  of  her 
voice,  amazed  him,  rendered  him  speechless  for 
the  moment,  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The 
tragedy  of  her  expression  was  altogether  dis- 
proportionate, it  seemed  to  him,  to  the  occasion. 
The  man  was  but  a  chance  acquaintance,  who 
a  few  days  earlier  had  been  a  stranger  to  her. 

But  it  was  not  the  going  of  George  Under- 
wood that  Sheena  was  concerned  with  parti- 
cularly :  it  was  what  his  departure,  what  her 
significant  readiness  to  let  him  go  out  of  her 
life,  symbolised.  He  stood  for  the  things  she 
had  renounced  when  she  yielded  to  the  passion 
of  Ingham's  wooing ;  the  things  which  a  woman 
wants  when  she  reaches  maturity,  which  she 
has  a  right  to  expect.  And  she  had  forfeited 
her  right.  She  had  sold  her  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

The  tragic  eyes  met  Ingham's  puzzled 
scrutiny  with  a  deepening  resentment  in  their 
look.  Very  clearly  now  she  apprehended  the 
injury  he  had  done  her.  The  scales  had  fallen ; 
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and  the  glamour  of  her  passion  had  paled  and 
hardened  into  active  dislike.  Dislike  and  resent- 
ment showed  now  in  her  face,  and  her  voice 
rang  sharp  and  bitter  in  the  reproach  she  flung 
at  him. 

"  You  have  spoilt  my  life,"  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  want  to  love  you.  You  made  me  love 
you.  Love  I  "  The  scorn  in  her  voice  stung 
him.  "  There  was  little  enough  of  love  in  it.  I 
know  that  now.  You  made  me  want  you, 
anyhow.  And  because  of  that,  when  I  look  in 
the  eyes  of  an  honest  man  I  am  ashamed.  I 
am  spoilt — finished.  I  hate  myself.  And  I 
hate  you  for  what  you  have  made  me.  I  hate 

you." 

She  pushed  past  him  with  a  gesture  of  loathing, 
and  walked  on  very  fast;  her  eyes  so  blinded 
by  the  tears  that  welled  in  hot  relief  beneath  the 
lids  that  she  failed  to  see  Raymond  Wessels,  half 
hidden  by  the  trees,  an  eye-witness,  if  nothing 
more,  of  the  sharp  and  bitter  scene. 

The  Dutchman  glided  away  amid  the  trees; 
his  face  disturbed,  in  the  mild  blue  eyes  a  look 
of  grief.  The  lad's  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrow 
for  the  girl ;  his  thoughts  were  dark  with  anger 
against  Ingham.  So  long  he  had  watched  and 
greatly  feared;  so  earnestly  he  had  prayed 
for  the  girl's  preservation  from  danger.  He 
would  have  died  to  ensure  her  safety  and  well- 
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being.  And  it  seemed  as  if  his  prayers  were 
unavailing.  God  did  not  listen  to  him. 

Again,  as  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  the  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  God  came  into  his  mind. 
Perhaps  after  all  there  was  no  Almighty  Power 
to  watch  over  and  care  for  His  creation,  no 
guiding  Mind  to  control  weak  humanity. 

He  walked  on,  pondering  deeply,  with  pain 
and  anger  in  his  heart,  and  his  soul  torn  with 
his  doubts  and  his  fear  of  God.  He  looked  up 
into  the  remote  blue  sky.  Was  God  there  ?  he 
wondered;  and  shook  his  head.  If  God  were 
anywhere,  He  lived  surely  in  the  heart  of  man. 


XXXV11  When  Touth  Meets  Youth 

INGHAM  had  no  further  opportunity  that 
day  for  confidential  speech  with  Sheena.  He 
did  not  see  her  again,  save  for  the  brief  half- 
hour  during  supper,  when,  having  no  sort  of 
excuse  to  offer  for  absenting  herself,  she  sat  down 
to  table  as  usual.  Conversation  during  the 
meal  hung,  and  was  sustained  only  half-heartedly 
by  Mrs.  Ingham.  Ingham  appeared  taciturn, 
and  Sheena  was  unusually  quiet. 

Following  upon  the  pleasant  break  made  by 
George  Underwood's  visit,  the  gloom  which 
settled  upon  the  household  was  very  marked. 
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Mrs.  Ingham  commented  on  it.  She  drew  com- 
parisons, and  made  sly  allusions  to  the  cause  of 
Sheena's  depression.  Her  attempts  at  gaiety 
goaded  Ingham  almost  beyond  endurance. 

With  the  finish  of  the  meal  Sheena  made  her 
escape;  and  Ingham,  baulked  in  his  desire 
for  further  speech  with  her,  retired  to  the 
sitting  room  and  sat  down  to  read  his  newspaper. 
There,  later  on,  Mrs.  Ingham  joined  him,  and, 
producing  her  work-basket,  settled  herself 
resolutely  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the 
pleasant  domestic  evenings  of  former  days. 

But  the  one-time  feeling  of  confidence  and 
sympathy  was  lacking  :  she  had  not  the  power 
to  bring  this  back  at  will.  Her  mind  was  bitter 
with  resentment  against  her  husband;  and  in 
this  mood  she  found  pleasure  in  taunting  him, 
taking  a  sorry  satisfaction  in  watching  the  effect 
of  her  biting  words. 

Only  with  difficulty  Ingham  controlled  his 
irritation.  There  were  moments  when  he  could 
have  got  up  and  struck  her  for  the  pleasure  she 
evinced  in  his  discomfiture. 

'  There  will  be  wedding  bells  before  long,"  she 
remarked  playfully.  "  I  never  saw  a  quicker 
conquest  than  Mr.  Underwood's.  Sheena  is 
very  much  in  love." 

Ingham  made  no  response.  He  affected  to 
be  deep  in  his  paper;  but  his  wife's  chatter 
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bothered  him  and  got  between  his  mental  vision 
and  the  printed  page. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,"  Mrs. 
Ingham  added.  "  Sheena  is  very  impression- 
able. I've  never  felt  quite  sure  she  wouldn't 
marry  Raymond.  She  is  very  fond  of  him.  Of 
course  that  wouldn't  do.  A  young  man  de- 
pendent on  his  salary  is  no  match  for  her.  The 
farm  will  be  hers  when  I'm  gone.  She  can  look 
higher  than  to  a  paid  dependant." 

Ingham  fully  appreciated  the  reference  to 
himself  in  this  speech.  He  too  had  been  depen- 
dent on  his  salary  as  manager  when  he  had  as- 
pired to  the  hand  of  Marie  Fourrie.  He  realised 
quite  clearly  the  deliberate  intention  to  wound 
in  her  gibe. 

"  If  that  were  Raymond's  only  disqualifi- 
cation," he  observed,  "  I  shouldn't  count  it  a 
formidable  barrier.  I  was  dependent  on  a 
salary  when  I  married  you." 

"  But  I  wasn't  a  young  girl,"  Marie  Ingham 
replied  suavely.  "  I'd  lived  my  life.  Sheena  is 
young  and  pretty,  and  with  her  prospects  she 
should  marry  well." 

To  which  Ingham  made  no  response.  But  the 
insinuation  that  she  had  taken  him  as  a  last 
resource,  that  he  was  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  anyone  youngerand  more  prepossessing, 
enraged  him.  It  was  her  intention  to  enrage 
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him;  he  understood  that,  and  his  anger  was 
all  the  greater  because  she  succeeded  in  her 
purpose. 

"  Mr.  Underwood  will  be  a  very  suitable 
match  in  every  way,"  she  said. 

"  She'll  be  a  damn  fool  if  she  marries  at  all," 
was  his  retort.  "  I  know  I've  regretted  it 
enough.  Most  men  do,  I  expect." 

'  You  did  pretty  well  for  yourself,  anyway," 
Mrs.  Ingham  snapped. 

"I'm  not  so  dead  sure  of  that  as  you  appear 
to  be,"  was  his  rude  response.  "  If  I'd  waited,  I 
might  have  done  better." 

That  closed  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Ingham  fell 
back  upon  a  sullen  silence,  and  Ingham  buried 
himself  in  his  newspaper  and  paid  no  further 
attention  to  her,  save  to  feel  an  inexpressible 
relief  when  eventually  she  got  up,  put  away  her 
work,  and  went  to  bed  :  went  to  bed  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage  without  a  word 
to  him  on  leaving  the  room  and  with  a  feeling  of 
hate  towards  him  in  her  heart. 

Ingham  sat  up  late  that  night.  He  did  not 
want  to  go  to  bed.  He  felt  wakeful,  and  the  night 
was  hot.  And  he  wanted  a  word  with  Sheena. 

His  jealous  anger  had  changed  to  jealous  grief. 
Her  words,  "  I  hate  you,"  rang  in  his  memory 
with  troubling  insistence.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  endure  either  her  hatred  or  her  preference  for 
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a  rival.  His  passion  for  her  flamed  up  afresh 
at  the  fear  of  losing  her.  He  wanted  her, 
above  everything  else ;  greater  than  any  other 
emotion,  than  any  other  desire,  was  this  hunger 
for  her.  Without  her,  without  her  love,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  life  would  be  utterly  empty. 

With  the  quickened  preception  of  his  re- 
awakened love  he  realised  how  distressing,  how 
difficult,  was  the  present  condition  of  things  for 
her.  He  ought  to  have  realised  it  sooner.  He 
ought  to  have  finished  with  secrecy  and  taken 
her  away — anywhere ;  away  from  the  farm,  and 
the  painful  stress  of  Marie  Ingham's  constant 
presence.  He  should  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  this  from  the  beginning.  He  could  work  for 
her.  He  would  enjoy  working  for  her  in  any 
capacity.  With  an  utter  lack  of  consideration 
he  had  forced  her  into  a  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  humiliation.  All  that  must  end.  He 
would  tell  her  that  he  meant  to  end  it,  definitely. 
He  wanted  to  tell  her  of  his  decision  now.  He 
felt  that  he  must  tell  her — now — to-night. 

Quickly  he  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went 
out  on  to  the  stoep  and  round  by  the  side  of 
the  house  to  Sheena's  window.  Outside  the 
window  he  halted,  and  called  to  her  by  name. 

"  Come  here  and  speak  to  me,"  he  said. 

The  window  was  open,  the  curtains  were 
undrawn.  He  looked  into  the  room,  dimly 
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lighted  by  the  moonlight,  and  he  saw  the  girl's 
face  turned  towards  him,  frightened,  angry. 
She  half  rose  in  the  bed. 

"  Oh,  go  away.  She'll  hear  you,"  she  cried. 
"  I  daresay.  I  don't  care.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,"  Ingham  persisted.  "  I've  something 
to  say  to  you.  Come  outside,  Sheena.  Get 
into  your  bathing-dress  and  come  to  the  dam, 
then,  if  she  surprises  us,  it  will  be  easy  to  explain. 
The  night's  hot  enough  to  account  for  our  want- 
ing to  get  into  the  water.  If  you  don't  come,  I'll 
come  in  to  you.  I  must  speak  to  you.  I've 
something  important  to  say.  It  won't  keep.  I 
must  talk  with  you  now." 

He  turned  from  the  window  as  he  spoke ;  and 
Sheena  heard  his  footsteps  crunching  softly 
on  the  gravel  as  he  walked  away.  She  sat 
up  in  bed  and  clasped  her  knees  with  her  hands 
and  pondered  deeply.  What  had  he  to  say  that 
would  not  keep  ?  and  why  should  she  go  out  to 
meet  him  at  his  command  ? 

"  If  you  don't  come,  I'll  come  in  to  you.".  .  . 
The  words  beat  like  a  refrain  in  her  memory. 
And  he  would  carry  out  his  threat ;  she  knew 
him  well  enough  to  feel  assured  of  that.  She 
put  her  hands  over  her  face  and  pressed  her 
flaming  cheeks  and  was  still  for  a  while.  This 
man  who  held  her  soul  in  his  hands  was  bent  on 
crushing  it. 
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NIGHT  settled  down  upon  the  wine  farm; 
and  the  silence  of  night  brooded  over  the 
homestead,  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  dam, 
and  the  still  sentinel-like  trees,  where  no  leaf 
stirred ;  a  hot  windless  night,  with  a  late  moon, 
past  the  full,  shining  serenely  in  the  star-strewn 
sky. 

Under  the  roof-tree  a  turmoil  of  evil  passions 
stirred  the  inmates  to  a  fever  of  unrest.  Sleep 
was  fitful  and  long  in  coming.  Two  wakeful 
minds,  harassed  with  bitter  thoughts,  courted 
rest  vainly  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  silence 
deepened,  and  the  oppressive  heat  crept  closer 
in  the  shadowy  darkness ;  closer  still,  like  some 
mysterious  presence  pressing  near  in  the  sinister 
gloom.  The  silence  was  filled  with  a  suggestion 
of  this  presence,  intangible  yet  very  real;  a 
groping,  listening  influence  hovering  in  the  void, 
pervading  and  filling  the  darkness. 

And  beneath  the  hot  iron  roof  sheltering 
Raymond's  quarters  there  was  unrest  also. 
Sleep  seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  dwellers  on 
the  farm.  Raymond  had  not  sought  his  bed. 
Fully  dressed,  he  sat  by  the  open  door  of  his 
room  looking  forth  upon  the  darkness,  lost  in 

thought,  regardless  of  time ;    till,  finally,  he  rose 
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and  wandered  out  into  the  night,  a  tall  shadow 
moving  in  the  wan  moonlight  among  the  trees. 

So  night  wore  on  towards  morning;  and  the 
shadows,  lifting,  began  to  disperse. 

In  the  grey  light  of  dawn  the  uneasy  form  of 
Marie  Ingham,  with  a  drab  wrapper  worn  over 
her  nightdress,  moved  mysteriously  about  the 
place ;  wandered  out  on  to  the  stoep,  where  the 
air  of  the  new  day  struck  fresh  and  pure  following 
upon  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  night ;  wandered 
back  again  to  her  room;  seated  herself  on  the 
edge  of  her  deserted  bed;  looked  round  the 
familiar  room,  empty  of  any  presence  save  her 
own;  looked  forth  through  the  open  window 
at  the  pallid  light  which  stole  stealthily  in,  and 
shivered  and  remained  still,  staring  at  the  dawn. 
In  the  dim  light  her  face  looked  grey  and  drawn. 

Twice  she  half  rose  from  the  bed  as  though 
some  impulse  moved  her  to  further  action,  and 
each  time  she  sank  back  again  and  resumed  her 
former  attitude  of  sitting  gazing  into  the  dawn. 

After  a  further  interval,  during  which  the 
light  grew  brighter,  she  finally  rose  and  walked 
with  hesitating  step  towards  the  door,  which 
stood  open.  She  left  the  bedroom,  went  across 
to  Sheena's  room,  and  turned  the  door-handle 
softly  and  entered. 

Quiet  though  her  movements  were,  Sheena 
started  up  in  bed,  alert  and  wakeful,  and  gazed 
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with  wondering  astonishment  upon  the  intruder. 
In  the  uncertain  light  Marie  Ingham's  face 
showed  dimly,  sallow  and  heavy,  turned  towards 
her  with  an  expression  of  furtive  uneasiness  in 
the  hard  eyes.  Sheena  felt  frightened.  What 
was  Marie  Ingham  doing  in  her  room  at  that 
hour? 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Her  voice  rang  shrilly  in  the  stillness,  like 
the  voice  of  one  startled,  newly  awakened  from 
sleep.  Marie  Ingham  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  stood  there,  leaning  her  weight  upon 
the  rail. 

"  I  am  uneasy,"  she  said.  "  Roy  hasn't  been 
to  bed  all  night.  I  left  him  reading  in  the 
sitting-room.  He  is  not  there.  He  is  not  in  the 
house." 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  Sheena  stared  at  the  speaker 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  have  caught  from 
Marie  Ingham's  their  look  of  fear.  Her  voice 
shook  from  nervousness.  "  He  probably  slept 
outside.  The  night  was  hot." 

'  Yes ;  the  night  was  hot.  It  is  thunder 
weather." 

Mrs.  Ingham's  gaze  fastened  itself  on  Sheena's 
hair,  which  hung  dark  and  heavy  about  her 
shoulders  as  hair  falls  when  it  is  damp. 

'  You've  been  in  the  dam,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  No,"  Sheena  lied. 
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"  But  your  hair — it's  wet." 

The  girl  put  a  hand  to  her  hair  and  felt  its 
heavy  dampness. 

"  I  washed  it,"  she  said. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

Marie  Ingham's  tone  was  suspicious;  her 
grey,  sallow  features  worked  curiously.  Over 
the  low  sill  Sheena's  bathing-dress  hung.  Mrs. 
Ingham's  eyes  went  to  it,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  girl's  face. 

'  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  was  so  hot,"  Sheena  explained;  "  I  got 
out  of  bed  and  dipped  my  head  in  cold  water.  I 
thought  it  might  help  to  make  me  sleep." 

Marie  Ingham  made  no  response.  She  turned 
deliberately  and  went  out  of  the  room  without 
speaking,  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  her ; 
leaving  Sheena  still  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the 
bed,  gazing  with  distended  eyes  at  the  spot  where 
Marie  Ingham  had  stood,  leaning  upon  the  bed- 
rail,  looking  with  hard  suspicion  at  her  wet  hair. 
What  had  been  in  her  mind  when  she  turned 
away  in  silent  disbelief  of  the  explanation  given  ? 
What  had  been  in  her  mind  when  she  entered 
the  room  at  that  hour,  following  on  her  fruitless 
search  for  her  husband  ?  The  hot  colour  flamed 
into  Sheena's  cheeks,  and  as  quickly  receded, 
leaving  them  paler  than  before.  She  clutched 
the  sheet  tightly  in  her  hands,  and  suddenly  she 
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drew  it  over  her  face,  over  her  damp  hair,  and  lay 
back  on  the  pillow  and  wept  bitterly. 

Day  brightened,  and  the  sun  rose  above  the 
mountains  and  shone  with  fierce  intensity  out  of 
a  cloudless  sky.  Sounds  of  activity  became 
audible;  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  low  whine 
of  a  dog  outside  the  window;  familiar  sounds, 
save  for  the  dog's  fitful  whining,  which  was 
rather  like  the  noise  of  an  animal  in  pain. 

There  followed  other  sounds,  familiar  too, 
but  unusual  at  that  place  and  hour ;  the  sound 
of  native  voices  and  of  the  soft  shuffling  of  bare 
native  feet.  These  sounds  drew  nearer,  became 
louder;  there  was  a  note  of  excitement  in  the 
rapid  click  of  native  tongues  talking  together  in 
repressed  tones.  The  shuffling  feet  moved 
stumblingly  like  the  feet  of  men  carrying  a 
heavy  burden. 

With  a  startled  sense  of  apprehension, 
Sheena  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  hurriedly 
to  dress.  What  was  it  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
What  were  the  Kaffirs  carrying  into  the  house  ? 

A  scream  rent  the  silence.  Paralysed  with 
horror,  Sheena  stood  for  a  moment  motionless, 
with  her  hands  upon  the  fastening  of  her  dress, 
her  cold,  shaking  fingers  refusing  to  perform 
their  office.  That  terrible  scream.  Those  dread 
sounds  of  dragging  feet.  The  horrible  feeling 
of  expectancy,  of  fear,  of  something  portentous 
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about  to  happen — something  which  had  hap- 
pened— rooted  her  feet  to  the  spot.  A  deadly 
faintness  came  upon  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
light  were  going,  as  if  night  were  returning — 
night  with  its  darkness,  its  horror.  .  .  . 

She  put  out  a  hand  and  took  hold  of  the  bed- 
rail.  Marie  Ingham  had  taken  hold  of  it,  had 
leaned  upon  it  as  she  leaned  now.  The  thought 
caused  a  sudden  revulsion.  She  drew  back  from 
the  bed  quickly  and  walked  to  the  washstand, 
poured  some  water  into  a  glass  and  drank  it. 

While  she  drank,  the  whimpering  of  the  dog 
outside  her  window  became  more  insistent.  The 
animal  too  was  frightened;  it  sought  compani- 
onship. Sheena  paid  no  heed  to  it.  The  water 
revived  her;  the  feeling  of  deadly  faintness 
passed.  With  her  dress  half-fastened,  with  her 
hair  unbound  and  falling  about  her  shoulders  in 
loose  curls,  with  her  white  face  and  frightened 
eyes,  she  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and, 
walking  unsteadily,  forced  her  reluctant  feet  to 
carry  her  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 

Into  the  sitting-room  the  Kaffirs  had  carried 
their  burden,  and  laid  it  on  the  narrow  sofa 
against  the  wall.  It  lay  there  so  still  amid  the 
silent  living  figures,  so  horribly  still  and  inert; 
and  from  the  strong  limbs,  and  from  the  bathing- 
suit  which  partially  covered  them,  the  water 
dripped,  dripped  upon  the  polished  floor. 


XXXIX  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

QHEENA  stood  in  the  doorway  like  one 
^petrified,  gazing  upon  that  quiet  figure  which 
so  recently  had  been  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
which  lay  now  so  still,  so  very  still,  with  a  still- 
ness like  no  other  stillness — the  great  stillness 
of  death.  His  hair,  that  fine  gold  hair  which  had 
used  to  glint  in  the  sunlight,  lay  plastered  on  his 
forehead,  darkened  with  water;  and  beneath 
the  hair,  running  upward  from  the  left  temple 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  was  a  terrible  discoloured 
wound,  as  if  something  heavy  had  struck  him 
upon  the  head. 

So  Ingham  had  met  his  death  in  the  water, 
drowned  in  the  pool  he  loved. 

The  Kaffirs,  who  had  lifted  the  body  from  the 
water  and  carried  it  in,  stood  grouped  in  the 
entrance,  awed  spectators  of  the  tragic  scene. 
Raymond  was  there  also,  with  a  face  as  colourless 
as  Sheena's  own.  He  had  looked  towards  Sheena 
once  when  she  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
had  then  lowered  his  gaze  and  refrained  from 
looking  again  in  her  direction.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  stared  upon  the  floor  with 
the  air  of  one  dazed  by  some  terrible  shock.  In 
liis  eyes  was  an  expression  of  hopelessness, 

almost  of  terror. 
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Kneeling  beside  the  quiet  figure,  clutching 
desperately  at  the  limp  form,  hugging  its  life- 
lessness  to  her  warm  breast,  was  Marie  Ingham, 
distraught  with  grief  by  the  death  of  the  husband 
towards  whom  on  the  previous  day  she  had  felt 
only  animosity.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  caused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  tragedy  wiped  out  the 
bitterness  of  the  recent  past,  brought  back 
tender  memories  of  the  early  days  of  her  marriage 
when  she  had  been  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
Roy  Ingham's  love.  He  had  appeared  to  her 
wonderful  in  those  days,  a  king  among  men ;  and 
thus  he  appeared  now  in  death,  the  powerful 
frame  extended  in  this  strange  repose,  the 
features,  even  in  their  mask-like  pallor  handsome 
still. 

So  she  continued  to  kneel  beside  him,  the  wife 
to  whom  he  had  been  faithless,  whose  love  he  had 
spurned ;  to  kneel  there  and  to  kiss  the  lips  which 
in  life  had  refused  her  kisses ;  weeping  over  him 
and  holding  him  in  her  arms.  Death  had  given 
him  back  to  her.  He  belonged  now  to  her  alone. 
No  one  could  take  him  from  her.  No  one  could 
deprive  her  of  the  right  to  mourn  for  him  openly. 
That  was  her  right ;  it  belonged  to  no  one  else. 

With  whom  originated  the  suggestion  that 
Raymond  should  ride  into  Wynberg  and  fetch 
a  doctor  was  uncertain,  possibly  the  idea  was 
his  own ;  but  the  further  direction  to  call  at  the 
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police-station  and  communicate  with  the  police 
came  very  definitely  from  Marie  Ingham.  She 
brushed  the  hair  back  from  her  husband's 
forehead  and  exposed  fully  the  discoloration 
above  the  temple. 

"  It  has  to  be  established  how  he  came  by 
that,"  she  said.  She  did  not  look  at  Raymond, 
but  at  Sheena;  and  the  girl  quailed  before  the 
expression  in  her  eyes.  "  That  is  how  he  came 
by  his  death.  .  .  ." 

Raymond's  blanched  face,  white  to  the  lips, 
showed  ashen.  He  turned  without  a  word, 
without  looking  at  anyone,  and  went  out ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
became  audible  above  the  sounds  of  Marie 
Ingham's  weeping  going  at  a  smart  pace  down 
the  drive.  Raymond  had  set  forth  on  his  errand. 

The  next  few  hours  were  a  nightmare  to 
Sheena.  She  left  Marie  Ingham  weeping  alone 
beside  her  husband  and  went  back  to  her  room 
and  finished  dressing.  When  she  returned, 
Mrs.  Ingham  still  knelt  in  the  same  position; 
but  her  grief  was  quieter  now.  She  fondled  the 
dead  hands,  which  she  had  folded  upon  the  still 
breast,  and  laid  her  face  against  them  and  whis- 
pered to  him  as  though  she  believed  he  might 
hear.  Sheena  went  to  her  and  stooped  over  her. 

"  Come  away,"  she  said  between  white  shaking 
lips.  She  placed  a  hand  upon  the  heaving 
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shoulders.  "  You  can  do  nothing.  You  only 
distress  yourself." 

Marie  Ingham  shook  off  the  light  touch. 

"  Leave  me/'  she  cried.  "  Go  away.  Don't 
touch  me." 

"  But,"  Sheena  persisted,  "  you  are  wet.  You 
are  kneeling  on  the  damp  floor." 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter?  "  Mrs.  Ingham 
pushed  her  aside.  "  Go  away,"  she  repeated. 
"  Death  has  given  him  back  to  me.  You  have 
no  place  here." 

So  Sheena  went  and  left  the  woman  with  the 
dead  man. 

The  Kaffir  girls  arrived  at  the  house  from  the 
native  quarters,  where  news  of  the  baas's  death 
had  spread  rapidly.  Their  noisy  chatter,  their 
violent  emotion,  displayed  as  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  rather  than  from  any  affection  they  had 
felt  for  the  baas,  increased  the  horror  of  the 
morning.  They  grouped  themselves  about  "  old 
missis,"  and  added  their  lamentation  to  hers. 

No  one  thought  of  breakfast ;  no  one  desired 
food.  Sheena  went  out  to  attend  to  the  fowls. 
She  performed  her  usual  morning  duties  mechani- 
cally; relieved  to  be  away  from  the  house,  to 
be  occupied.  Terror  clutched  at  her  heart  with 
leaden  grip  which  numbed  her  senses,  dragged 
at  her,  lay  upon  her  heart  like  ice.  Fear  came 
upon  her,  nameless,  terrible ;  terrifying  thoughts 
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harrowed  her  distraught  mind.  There  would  be 
an  inquiry,  an  inquest.  What  would  they  force 
her  to  disclose  ?  What  might  not  Marie  Ingham 
disclose  in  the  bitter  resentment  of  her  grief? 
Must  their  miserable  secret  be  given  to  the 
world,  now,  when  the  man  was  dead;  when  he 
could  not  stand  beside  her  and  take  his  share  of 
the  blame  ? 

Sheena  shrank  from  the  thought.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  her  punishment  was  greater  than  she 
could  bear.  She  felt  utterly  alone,  frightened, 
friendless.  Even  Raymond  appeared  to  avoid 
her.  His  eyes  refused  to  meet  her  eyes.  He  too 
knew.  Knew  and  condemned  her.  She  had 
no  friend  anywhere — no  one  to  turn  to;  and 
in  this  hour  of  distress  she  needed  a  friend 
sorely. 

Raymond  returned ;  and  after  his  return  the 
doctor  arrived — an  elderly  man,  shrewd  and 
kind  and  understanding.  He  took  the  control 
of  things  into  his  own  hands.  His  calm, 
sympathetic  manner  had  a  soothing  effect  on 
Mrs.  Ingham.  Yielding  to  his  persuasion  she 
left  him  to  his  examination  and  went  away  to 
change  her  wet  garments,  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  coaxed  into  drinking  a  cup  of  tea. 

Her  noisy,  excitable  grief  had  subsided,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  calm  despair  of  deep 
sorrow.  The  death  of  the  husband  who  had 
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proved  unworthy  of  her  love  left  her  life  utterly 
blank.  There  was  no  hope,  nothing  to  look 
forward  to,  nothing  now  to  live  for. 

Life  had  proved  a  bitter  experience  for  Marie 
Ingham.  Instead  of  the  love  and  duty  due  to 
her  from  those  whom  she  had  helped  and  served 
she  had  received  a  treacherous  ingratitude. 
What  had  she  done  that  she  should  reap  this 
bitter  harvest  ?  Why  did  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
rest  thus  heavily  upon  her?  His  face  was 
turned  from  her.  She  felt  herself  to  be  in  un- 
utterable darkness. 

The  Kaffir  girl,  Annie,  brought  her  a  plate  of 
porridge  and  endeavoured  to  entice  her  to  eat. 
Old  missis  would  be  sick  if  she  did  not  take  her 
food,  she  urged  But  Mrs.  Ingham  did  not  heed 
her,  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  her.  Her  thoughts 
were  with  the  dead  man  in  the  room  beyond  : 
and  after  a  while  she  returned  thither,  took 
a  seat  beside  the  sofa,  and  turned  a  face,  ravaged 
with  grief,  towards  the  doctor. 

"  Mrs.  Ingham,  you  ought  not  to  be  here," 
he  said.  '  You  ought  to  be  resting.  Is  there 
no  one  to  look  after  you  ?  ' 

"  No  one,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  quite 
alone." 

Sheena's  step  sounded  outside  on  the  gravel 
path;  the  doctor,  looking  through  the  open 
door,  saw  her  pass  below  the  stoep. 
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1  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

'  That  is  the  great-niece  of  my  first  husband," 
Mrs.  Ingham  answered  tonelessly.  "  She  lives 
here." 

"  Well,  then,  you  have  someone,"  he  replied. 
1  You  are  not  alone.     I  will  have  a  talk  with  her 
before  I  leave." 

Beyond  a  sudden  tightening  of  her  lips,  Marie 
Ingham  gave  no  sign  that  she  was  in  any  way 
moved  by  the  remark;  but,  with  his  trained 
powers  of  observation,  he  saw  that  tightening  of 
her  mouth,  and  wondered.  There  was  evidently 
a  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  woman  and  the 
girl.  In  any  event  the  girl's  presence  would  be 
helpful.  There  were  so  many  painful  details 
connected  with  this  case.  The  man  had  met 
his  death  by  drowning,  a  result  doubtless  of  the 
blow  upon  the  head,  which  had  induced  coma. 
How  he  had  come  by  the  blow  was  not  for  him  to 
say;  it  was  for  a  coroner's  jury  to  determine. 

As  much  as  he  thought  it  expedient  for  the 
widow  to  know,  he  told  her.  The  necessary 
information  had  gone  through  to  the  proper 
quarter  before  he  left  to  attend  the  case.  There 
was  nothing  for  Marie  Ingham  to  do  but  to  sit 
beside  her  dead  and  grieve  in  solitude. 


XL  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

A  TIME  of  horror  followed.  To  Sheena  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  heavens  were 
crushing  down  upon  her.  Her  mind  became 
confused  and  dazed  with  the  swift  rush  of  events. 

The  body  of  Ingham  was  removed  into  town, 
where  subsequently  the  inquest  was  held.  The 
doctor  had  explained  to  her  with  considerable 
sympathy  that  an  inquest  was  necessary;  a 
formality  consequent  on  the  sudden  nature  of 
the  death.  He  had  observed  how  the  thought 
of  a  formal  inquiry  upset  her.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise him.  An  inquest  invariably  in  his  experi- 
ence added  immensely  to  the  anguish  of  the 
relatives.  No  suspicion  of  foul  play  entered  his 
thoughts.  The  blow  on  the  head  might  have 
been  caused  by  a  sharp  stone.  It  was  possible 
that  in  diving  deeply  the  man's  head  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  stone.  That  occurred  to  him 
as  the  most  likely  explanation. 

Later,  at  the  inquest,  he  offered  this  as  his 
opinion. 

The  inquest  was  adjourned  to  allow  for  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  investigations,  the  drain- 
ing of  the  water  in  the  dam  being  part  of  these. 

When  the  water  was  all  run  off  there  was 

discovered  lying  in  the  mud  at   the  bottom, 
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where  evidently  it  had  not  lain  long,  a  whet- 
stone, such  as  was  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  had  been 
used  sometimes  by  Ingham  himself,  was  used 
also  by  Raymond,  for  sharpening  tools. 

From  that  moment  the  case  assumed  a  graver 
aspect,  and  the  inquiry  was  continued  on  alto- 
gether fresh  lines.  How  came  the  whetstone 
in  the  dam  ?  Who  had  flung  it  there  ?  Had  some 
hand  struck  at  the  man  in  the  water  and,  having 
struck,  dropped  the  weapon  with  the  idea  of 
concealing  it,  and  fled  from  the  scene  ?  Was  it 
a  case  of  murder  and  not  of  accident,  as  was  at 
first  supposed?  If  it  were  murder,  what  was 
the  motive  for  the  crime  ?  Had  the  dead  man 
an  enemy  ?  Was  there  anyone  who  benefited  by 
his  death  ? 

How  suspicion  was  first  directed  towards 
Sheena  was  uncertain ;  but  as  the  different 
witnesses  were  heard  the  feeling  of  the  court 
seemed  to  be  against  her.  Mrs.  Ingham's 
evidence  did  not  tell  in  her  favour;  while 
Raymond's  eagerness  to  recount  the  incident 
of  the  old  fire-worshipper,  whose  animosity 
Ingham  had  once  incurred,  was  not  convincing. 
The  Dutchman's  evidence  pointed  to  a  desire  to 
screen  someone. 

The  truth  of  his  tale  was  investigated,  and  the 
old  Malay  was  called  as  a  witness.  But  his 
movements  on  the  night  in  question  were  satis- 
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factorily  accounted  for,  and  thus  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  ended. 

The  case  seemed  to  darken  against  Sheena. 

It  transpired  that  she  had  been  the  last  person 
to  see  the  deceased  alive.  Under  the  fire  of 
cross  questions  she  told  how  that  night  Ingham 
had  approached  her  room  from  outside  and 
spoken  to  her  through  the  window  after  she  was 
in  bed.  Questioned  as  to  what  he  had  said  to 
her,  she  replied  that  he  had  asked  her  to  go  for 
a  swim  with  him  in  the  dam.  Was  that  not  an 
unusual  request  to  make  at  that  hour  of  night  ? 
No;  on  hot  nights  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  in  the  dam.  After  considerable  hesita- 
tion, and  a  sharp  caution  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
she  admitted  that  she  had  gone;  admitted 
further  that  she  had  denied  having  been  in  the 
water  when  questioned  by  Mrs.  Ingham  in  the 
morning.  Pressed  as  to  her  reasons  for  this 
denial,  she  broke  down,  and  between  her  sobs 
explained  that  Mrs.  Ingham  had  on  several 
occasions  objected  to  these  proceedings,  and  she 
had  feared  her  displeasure.  She  had  no  other 
reason  for  concealing  the  matter. 

Further  questioned,  pressed,  sorely  driven, 
distraught  and  frightened,  she  unfolded  her 
pitiful  story  to  the  court ;  confessed  her  relations 
with  the  deceased;  spoke  of  her  attempt  to 
break  with  him,  and  of  his  anger  on  this  account. 
T 
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They  had  quarrelled  that  night;  and  she  had 
left  him  in  the  water  and  gone  back  to  her  room. 
That  was  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him  alive. 

Thus  Sheena's  evidence  ended ;  and,  sobbing, 
filled  with  shame  and  with  despair,  she  stood 
down ;  and  the  impression  left  on  the  coroner's 
court  and  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  her 
evidence  was  that  upon  her  rested  the  guilt  of 
Ingham's  death. 

There  was  a  profound  hush  in  the  room  when 
Sheena  left  the  witness  box :  a  hush  that  lasted 
for  a  full  half-minute,  and  was  broken  only  by 
the  miserable  sounds  of  the  girl's  furtive  weeping. 

Then  abruptly  someone  stood  up.  It  was 
Raymond.  White-lipped,  with  livid  face,  and 
wide,  terrified  eyes,  he  said,  in  tones  so  low  that, 
but  for  the  hushed  stillness  in  the  room,  the  words 
would  have  been  inaudible  : 

"  I  killed  Mr.  Ingham." 

The  sensational  nature  of  this  admission 
created  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  court. 
A  murmur  ran  round  the  room,  a  quick  indrawing 
of  the  breath  that  was  as  the  suck  of  the  sea 
heard  afar  off.  Sheena's  pitiful  weeping  ceased 
abruptly  :  surprise  choked  the  sob  in  her  throat, 
dried  effectually  the  wells  of  her  emotion.  Her 
eyes  sought  the  white  familiar  face,  met,  in 
horrified  amaze,  the  pathetic  glance  of  the  wide 
blue  eyes,  that  looked  upon  her  sorrowfully, 
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and  then  looked  helplessly  away  from  her  and 
wandered,  like  the  eyes  of  a  trapped  animal, 
over  the  scene;  swept  the  white  walls  of  the 
room  as  if  looking  for  a  means  of  escape ;  swept 
the  long  benches;  saw  the  intent,  unsympa- 
thetic faces  that  turned  towards  him  as  of  one 
accord  and  looked  upon  him  with  critical 
unpitying  eyes.  Thus  he  stood,  convicted  out 
of  his  own  mouth ;  a  murderer,  a  cowardly 
assassin,  who  had  stolen  upon  a  man  under  cover 
of  the  night  and  struck  at  him  while  he  was  in 
the  water  defenceless,  unable  to  protect  himself. 

The  motive  for  the  crime  was  plain  enough : 
it  stood  revealed  in  the  girl's  halting  and 
shamed  confession  :  jealousy,  revenge,  the  evil 
passions  which  sometimes  arise  out  of  a  fine 
emotion. 

The  coroner  leaned  slightly  forward,  the  jury 
swayed  forward,  as  though  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  the  tall,  thin,  unheroic  figure  presented  by 
this  trembling  criminal  who  so  quietly  admitted 
his  guilt,  and  who  looked  less  like  a  hardened 
sinner  than  a  very  frightened  youth  who  had 
confessed  to  some  petty  offence  for  which  he 
expected  to  be  punished,  and  who  now  wished 
he  had  not  spoken. 

Unobtrusively  a  policeman  appeared  at  his 
side.  He  lifted  a  shaking  hand  and  wiped  the 
moisture  that  started  on  his  brow  with  the  back 
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of  it  nervously.  The  action  was  entirely  familiar ; 
Sheena  had  seen  him  do  the  same  hundreds  of 
times  when  he  was  working  in  the  fields. 

The  sharp  amazement  which  for  the  moment 
had  paralysed  the  court  had  scarcely  subsided 
when  a  further  startling  interruption  occurred. 
There  was  a  commotion  in  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man  was 
seated.  Marie  Ingham's  heavy  figure  lurched 
sideways,  collapsed;  her  face  showed  blotchy, 
purple,  the  eyes  starting  in  their  sockets,  an 
odd  gurgling  noise  in  her  throat.  She  appeared 
to  crumple  up,  as  a  large  balloon  crumples  up 
when  it  is  deflated.  Just  so  did  the  heavy, 
lumpy  figure  crumple  up  and  subside  in  its  seat 
and  fold  over  and  collapse  in  a  bundle  of  black, 
huddled  clothes  on  to  the  floor. 

Someone  went  to  her  aid.  Sheena  went  to 
her  aid;  too  stunned  and  miserable  to  feel  any 
great  concern  at  this  further  development. 
The  strain  and  excitement  had  proved  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Ingham.  She  had  had  a  seizure  of 
some  sort,  and  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility from  the  building  out  into  the  open  air. 

They  laid  her  down  in  the  shade  to  await  the 
arrival  of  an  ambulance.  Sheena,  kneeling 
beside  her,  became  aware  of  the  doctor's  presence 
on  the  other  side.  He  held  Marie  Ingham's 
wrist  between  his  fingers,  and  bent  over  her. 
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Sheena's  eyes  met  his.  There  was  an  odd 
expression  in  his  —  an  expression  of  strong 
curiosity  and  interest  and  also  of  pity. 

"Will  she  die?  "  she  asked. 

"  No — poor  soul !  "  he  answered,  and  dropped 
Marie  Ingham's  wrist  and  stood  up. 


XLI  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

A  HEAVY  gloom  settled  upon  the  wine  farm. 
The  work  of  the  farm,  temporarily  dis- 
organised by  the  absence  of  the  two  men  who 
had  controlled  the  labour,  was  resumed  under 
the  direction  of  Jacob  Fourrie  the  younger,  a 
connection  of  Piet  Fourrie,  who,  at  his  father's 
instigation,  had  come  forward  in  his  kins- 
woman's hour  of  need  to  help  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Marie  Ingham  lay  ill  in  the  nursing-home, 
whither  she  had  been  taken  on  her  collapse, 
when  young  Fourrie  arrived  at  Twist  Niet  and 
took  charge  of  things ;  and  on  her  return  home 
she  felt  too  ill  to  resent  this  invasion  by  a 
member  of  her  first  husband's  family.  She  was 
in  truth  relieved  from  worry  by  his  presence, 
and,  being  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  was 
glad  to  have  a  man  living  in  the  house. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  Marie  Ingham 
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since  the  inquest;  a  change  which  the  terrible 
shock  she  had  sustained,  followed  by  strain  and 
her  subsequent  illness,  was  largely  responsible 
for.  She  had  become  an  old  woman ;  broken  in 
health,  nervous,  feeble.  At  times  her  mind 
was  not  quite  clear ;  and  the  vividness  of  recent 
events  had  faded  with  her  to  some  extent. 

In  her  enfeebled  state  she  clung  pathetically 
to  Sheena.  The  old  bitter  feeling  against  the 
girl  seemed  to  have  passed  entirely,  and  the  love 
she  had  once  borne  for  her  to  have  revived. 

To  Sheena,  her  aunt's  clinging  dependence 
was  an  added  distress.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  returned  to  the  farm.  She 
longed  to  go  away  and  hide  herself  in  some  place 
where  she  was  quite  unknown.  But  Marie 
Ingham's  need  of  her  bound  her  as  with  fetters 
to  the  scene  of  her  shame.  That  was  part  of 
her  punishment,  that  she  was  not  allowed  to 
bury,  or  to  hope  to  forget,  the  past. 

But  the  greater  punishment  lay  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Raymond's  act.  She  felt  that  respon- 
sibility for  his  guilt  rested  on  her  soul.  Her 
frailty  had  roused  evil  passions  in  that  gentle 
breast.  She  knew  it  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
affirmed  it.  Raymond  to  kill  anyone  !  Ray- 
mond, who  would  not  willingly  hurt  anything 
that  lived  !  Good,  tender-hearted,  simple  soul  ! 
— detained  now  upon  a  charge  of  murder ;  that 
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most  foul  crime,  the  committal  of  which  in  itself 
would  lay  terribly  upon  his  tortured  conscience 
so  long  as  he  drew  breath.  And  how  long 
would  that  be  ?  His  days,  his  very  hours,  were 
numbered. 

His  case  had  to  wait  over  for  the  assizes; 
and  the  Assize  Court  would  not  sit  for  six  weeks. 
The  waiting  in  the  meantime  was  a  mental  agony 
for  her  as  much  as  for  him. 

Mrs.  Ingham  never  spoke  of  Raymond ;  never 
referred  to  the  inquest  nor  to  her  husband's 
death.  At  times  Sheena  fancied  that  much  of 
what  had  happened  was  obliterated  from  her 
memory,  and  at  other  times  she  feared  that  she 
dwelt  upon  it  in  secret  and  grew  morbid  over  her 
hidden  thoughts. 

The  young  man,  Jacob  Fourrie,  came  little 
in  contact  with  them.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  slow  in  speech  and  in  movement,  a  great 
smoker  and  inclined  to  stoutness.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  the  land,  and  his  scant  leisure  was 
passed  in  his  own  room ;  the  unused  room  at  the 
back,  which  Sheeria  had  repeatedly  and  vainly 
asked  should  be  given  to  Raymond.  During 
meals  he  ate  ravenously,  and  seldom  spoke  unless 
addressed.  In  the  mornings  he  called  the  house- 
hold together  for  family  prayers;  a  custom 
compulsory  in  Piet  Fourrie 's  time,  but  which 
under  Ingham's  rule  had  been  discontinued. 
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Marie  Ingham  did  not  like  Jacob  Fourrie,  but 
she  was  content  that  for  the  present  he  should 
remain.  She  had  an  idea  that  his  purpose  was 
to  settle  upon  the  farm.  On  one  occasion  she 
warned  Sheena  against  him. 

"  Jacob  would  like  to  be  master  here,"  she  said, 
"  after  I  am  gone.  You  be  careful,  Sheena ;  if  you 
marry  him  he  will  bring  things  up  against  you." 

Sheena  had  no  thought  of  marrying  Jacob 
Fourrie,  even  if  he  asked  her,  which  appeared  to 
her  unlikely.  He  might  have  Twist  Niet,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances she  had  no  desire  to  live  there.  When 
the  wine  farm  became  hers  she  would  be  thankful 
to  sell  it  and  go  away. 

It  was  true  that  Jacob  Fourrie  coveted  Twist 
Niet.  The  farm  had  been  in  the  Fourrie  family 
for  generations ;  it  was  not  right  that  it  should 
pass  into  strange  hands.  But  he  felt  no  desire 
to  marry  Sheena.  No  light  woman  for  him. 
His  wife  must  be  virtuous ;  endowed  with  good 
qualities  in  preference  to  good  looks.  The 
fairness  of  a  woman's  face  is  no  indication  of  a 
lofty  mind.  And  fairness  passes  with  the  years, 
which  add  to  virtue  fresh  lustre.  Oom  Piet 
Fourrie  had  made  a  foolish  will  when  he  left  the 
farm  unconditionally  to  the  girl.  Jacob  had  no 
thought  of  contesting  the  will;  but  he  was 
resolved  that  when  Sheena  came  into  her 
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property  he,  backed  by  the  rest  of  the  Fourrie 
family,  would  cajole,  or  bully,  her  into  selling  the 
farm  on  terms  advantageous  to  himself.  It  was 
easy  to  get  the  better  of  a  woman  in  a  bargain ; 
and  Sheena  had  no  man  to  advise  her,  and  could 
not  know  the  value  of  the  estate,  which  was 
greater  than  he  had  supposed.  The  prosperity 
of  the  wine  farm,  as  Ingham  had  developed  it, 
filled  him  with  covetous  envy. 

He  anticipated  that  Mrs.  Ingham  would  keep 
him  there  to  manage  the  farm  for  her,  antici- 
pated also  that  her  rule  would  not  be  long.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  woman  was  stricken, 
that  she  could  not  live  many  years.  Years  ! 
There  were  days  when  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
not  live  to  see  the  next  day  dawn. 

He  inquired  of  the  doctor,  on  one  of  his — 
in  Jacob  Fourrie's  opinion — unnecessarily  fre- 
quent visits,  how  long  Mrs.  Ingham  was  likely 
to  live.  And  the  doctor— whose  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fourrie,  never  very  high,  fell  lower  at  the 
question — replied  shortly  that,  with  care,  and 
by  avoiding  excitement,  Mrs.  Ingham  might  live 
for  years.  Undue  excitement,  or  a  further 
shock,  might  kill  her  at  any  moment. 

It  was  highly  improbable  that  Jacob  Fourrie, 
even  if  he  desired  her  death,  would  accelerate 
her  end  by  causing  her  excitement.  He  ranked 
among  the  least  emotional  of  men. 
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It  was  the  same  doctor  whose  aid  Raymond 
had  sought  on  the  morning  when  Ingham  was 
found  drowned  who  attended  Mrs.  Ingham  now. 
He  was  immensely  interested  in  her  case,  and 
intensely  sorry  for  her.  He  was  sorry  also  for 
the  girl.  Her  white,  sad  face  appeared  to  him 
infinitely  pathetic.  Pathetic,  too,  was  her  care 
of  the  woman  whom  she  had  wronged,  and  the 
woman's  dependence  on  her. 

A  strange  story,  theirs,  he  decided ;  a  story  in 
which  no  one  not  conversant  with  the  details 
could  constitute  himself  a  judge.  In  view  of  the 
girl's  youth  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  dead  man 
was  doubtless  the  greater  sinner. 

Twice  a  week  he  motored  out  from  Wynberg 
to  see  Mrs.  Ingham;  and  twice  a  week  Jacob 
Fourrie  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully,  and  cal- 
culated mentally  the  cost  of  these  visits.  It 
was  not  as  though  they  could  do  any  good. 
Marie  Ingham  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
God. 


XLII  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

MRS.    INGHAM   rallied    surprisingly.     She 
began    to    show    a    renewed    interest    in 
things ;    began  to  take  short  walks,  that  con- 
fined themselves  at  first  to  the  path  before  the 
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house.  She  walked  with  the  aid  of  a  stick 
and  leaning  upon  Sheena's  arm.  Later,  she 
dispensed  with  Sheena's  help,  and  showed  a 
greater  independence,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  assistance,  but  in  the  choice  of  a  path. 

To  Sheena's  pained  surprise  she  discovered 
that  this  greater  freedom  of  choice  included 
the  pathway  to  the  dam.  This  became  Marie 
Ingham's  favourite  walk ;  and  eventually,  when 
Sheena  missed  her  from  the  house,  she  came  to 
know  that  it  was  beside  the  dam  she  would 
find  her. 

Marie  Ingham  developed  a  morbid  obsession 
for  sitting  beside  the  dam  and  gazing  upon  the 
water.  Why  she  went  there,  of  what  she 
thought  during  the  hours  she  spent  looking  into 
the  water,  she  never  told. 

At  first  the  girl  sought  to  dissuade  her  from 
going.  She  feared  for  the  effect  upon  her  aunt 
of  this  strange  fancy  for  the  scene  of  the  recent 
tragedy.  The  sight  of  the  gleaming  water  in 
the  dam  excited  in  her  own  mind  the  most 
terrifying  and  depressing  fears.  It  could  not 
be  good  for  Marie  Ingham  to  sit  there. 

"  You  shouldn't  come  here,"  she  said  on  one 
occasion  when,  with  gentle  firmness,  she  led 
the  tottering  figure  from  the  scene  of  so  many 
painful  memories. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Mrs.  Ingham  asked. 
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She  asked  the  question  without  any  sign  of 
emotion,  without  any  indication  that  she  re- 
membered what  had  so  lately  happened  there; 
and  Sheena,  thinking  that  perhaps  she  had 
mercifully  forgotten,  remonstrated  with  her  no 
more.  But  each  time  when  she  fetched  her 
away  from  the  water,  horror  and  despair  clutched 
anew  at  her  heart.  How  long  was  this  haunting 
dread  to  go  on?  How  much  more  could  she 
endure  ? 

So  time  wore  on,  and  in  its  dragging  passage 
the  trial  of  Raymond,  at  which  Sheena  would 
have  to  appear  as  a  witness,  loomed  near. 

Grief  had  laid  a  ravaging  hand  on  Sheena 
and  sorrow's  thinning  touch  had  lined  her  face. 
She  looked  older,  graver,  careworn ;  the  happi- 
ness had  gone  out  of  her  eyes.  That  she  should 
grow  thin  was  not  surprising  in  Jacob  Fourrie's 
opinion ;  she  did  not  eat  enough  to  keep  a  bird 
alive. 

The  gloom  resting  upon  the  household  was 
not  without  its  effect  on  Jacob.  There  were 
times  when  the  morbid  atmosphere  of  the  place 
shook  his  stolid  nerve.  He  was  not  usually  a 
believer  in  ghosts,  but  if  he  had  seen  the  spectre 
of  the  murdered  Englishman  rise  from  the 
waters  of  the  dam,  on  these  occasions  when  his 
stolidity  went  down  before  the  general  depres- 
sion, the  phenomenon  would  not  have  surprised 
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him  so  much  as  scared  him  out  of  his  wits. 
The  house  was  accursed. 

He  had  not  heard  the  story  of  the  old  fire- 
worshipper's  curse  inveighed  against  Ingham 
and  all  his  household ;  he  might  have  scoffed  at 
that ;  but  he  did  believe  in  a  Divine  curse  laid 
upon  those  whose  hearts  were  hardened  and 
whose  faces  were  turned  deliberately  from 
God. 

At  the  time  of  Marie  Fourrie's  second  marriage, 
the  Fourries  and  the  Van  der  Byls  had  foretold 
trouble  for  her  in  the  future.  And  trouble  had 
overtaken  her  in  plenty.  He  experienced  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  in  this  justification  of  their 
misgivings.  The  Englishman  had  proved  more 
evil  in  his  life  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and 
he  had  come,  as  bad  men  do  sometimes,  by  a 
violent  end.  Jacob  appreciated  the  retributive 
justice  of  all  that  had  befallen.  The  harvest 
which  was  being  reaped  was  the  result  of  the 
sowing. 

He  watched  Marie  Ingham's  recuperative 
powers  with  mistrust.  Sheena  declared  that 
Aunt  Marie  was  better;  but  the  sick  woman's 
suddenly  acquired  nervous  energy  appeared  to 
him  deceptive.  The  candle  before  it  gutters 
out  burns  at  its  brightest. 

"It  is  bad  for  her  to  take  long  walks,"  he 
said.  "  And  it  is  not  good  that  she  should  sit 
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and  stare  into  the  dam.  What  does  she  see 
there?  ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  Sheena  answered  in  shaken 
tones.  "  She  does  not  speak  of  these  things 
to  me." 

That,  in  Jacob's  opinion,  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Had  Mrs.  Ingham  turned  Sheena 
from  the  place,  it  would  have  been  natural  and 
more  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things.  Her 
strange  affection  for  the  girl  was  a  sign  of 
failing  mentality,  he  thought. 

But  Marie  Ingham's  mind  showed  signs  of 
growing  clearer,  more  active,  as  her  physical 
activity  increased.  She  brooded  less  and  walked 
more.  Often  in  the  evenings  Sheena  would 
miss  her  from  her  accustomed  place,  and  going 
in  search  of  her,  would  find  her  walking  in  the 
orchard,  or  part  way  down  the  avenue  in  the 
dusk.  Restless  in  mind  as  in  body,  it  was  as 
though  this  restlessness  impelled  her  to  action. 
She  could  not  remain  still  for  long  in  any 
place. 

There  came  an  evening  when  Mrs.  Ingham, 
missed  from  her  accustomed  place  and  sought 
after,  according  to  Sheena's  unfailing  custom, 
first  beside  the  dam,  and,  failing  here,  in  the 
orchard,  and  then  down  the  oak  avenue,  where 
the  falling  shadows  gathered  quickly,  making  a 
deep  twilight  in  the  drive,  where  always  night 
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seemed  first  to  penetrate,  was  not  speedily 
discovered.  Sheena  went  half-way  down  the 
avenue,  and,  not  seeing  the  familiar  figure 
walking  beneath  the  trees,  she  turned  back  and 
sought  in  different  places,  calling  her  aunt  by 
name.  To  her  repeated  cries  there  was  no 
response. 

Jacob  Fourrie  joined  in  the  search,  roused 
from  his  lethargic  indifference  by  the  girl's 
growing  anxiety.  Her  conviction  that  some 
misfortune  had  overtaken  Mrs.  Ingham  im- 
pressed him  with  its  probability.  In  her  state 
of  health  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  wander 
about  alone;  he  had  said  so  repeatedly;  but 
he  had  never  offered  a  suggestion  how  to  prevent 
her  from  doing  so. 

Aided  in  the  search  by  one  of  the  dogs,  they 
found  her  eventually,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
quite  near  to  the  low  stone  wall  that  enclosed 
the  shrine  of  the  kramat.  She  was  lying  on 
her  face  on  the  ground,  with  arms  flung  wide- 
spread above  her  head.  And  the  deepening 
shadows  in  the  avenue  closed  in  about  the  fallen 
figure,  so  that  in  the  gloom  it  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blacker  shadow  cast  by  the  trees 
along  the  ground. 

"  She  is  dead,"  Sheena  whispered,  and,  kneel- 
ing, touched  one  of  the  outspread  hands. 

"  No;  she  is  not  dead."    Jacob  Fourrie  bent 
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over  the  limp  form  and  lifted  the  head  gently. 
"  She  breathes.  You  had  better  run  back  for 
help,"  he  said.  "  We  must  get  her  up  to  the 
house." 

In  an  instant  Sheena  was  on  her  feet. 

"Couldn't  you  and  I "  she  began;  but 

he  cut  her  short. 

"No;  she  is  too  heavy.  Send  one  of  the 
Kaffirs  to  me,  and  wait  for  us  by  the  house." 

When  Sheena  stood  up,  as  she  turned  to  do 
his  bidding,  she  became  aware  of  the  fierce, 
fanatical  face  of  the  old  fire-worshipper,  seen 
above  the  low  wall  of  the  kabar,  showing  redly 
in  the  gloom  where  the  nickering  light  from  the 
dying  embers  in  his  brazier  fell  across  the  dark, 
thin  features.  Terror  seized  her;  fear  of  an 
old  man  at  his  devotions;  fear  at  the  memory 
of  a  curse  that  once  she  had  heard  cried  aloud 
to  the  night  sky. 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !  "  she  murmured, 
and  turned  and  fled  with  fear-winged  feet  up 
the  darkening  avenue  that  seemed  in  her  excited 
imagination  to  be  filled  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 


XLIII  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

IT  became  very  evident  that  Mrs.  Ingham 
was  dying.  At  one  time  it  appeared  likely 
that  she  would  pass  away  without  regaining 
consciousness.  But  the  tortured  soul  was  not 
permitted  thus  easily  to  escape  from  the  helpless 
body  in  which  it  was  imprisoned. 

Jacob  Fourrie  had  fetched  the  doctor  to  the 
sufferer ;  and  the  doctor  had  stayed  some  time, 
and  then  had  left  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  return  on  the  morrow. 

He  came  on  the  morrow;  came  on  each 
succeeding  day;  and  each  day  he  found  little 
change  in  the  patient.  She  lived  and  that  was 
all.  But  on  one  occasion  when  he  drove  out 
to  the  farm,  he  was  met  with  the  news  that 
Mrs.  Ingham  had  rallied  slightly :  she  had 
spoken,  and  had  asked  for  him. 

He  went  into  the  bedroom.  Sheena  was 
there  in  attendance  on  her  aunt.  She  had 
scarcely  left  the  room  since  Marie  Ingham  had 
been  carried  into  it,  and  she  had  helped  in 
undressing  her  and  in  getting  her  into  bed. 
She  prepared  to  leave  it  now  when  the  doctor 
entered;  but  Mrs.  Ingham  showed  so  clearly 
that  she  desired  her  to  remain  that  the  doctor 
called  her  back. 
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The  patient's  improvement  was  merely  tem- 
porary ;  that  was  very  evident  to  him  while  he 
looked  at  her  :  she  was  very  near  the  end  of 
the  journey  now. 

Although  speech  had  returned  to  her,  her 
articulation  was  imperfect,  and  much  that  she 
wanted  to  express  was  conveyed  by  signs.  In 
this  way  she  managed  to  give  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  she  wanted. 

"  Paper  .  .  .  ink,"  she  said,  looking  at  Sheena 
with  an  expression  of  impatience  at  the  girl's 
slowness  in  complying  with  her  request. 

"She  wants  to  write,"  Sheena  explained; 
"  and  she  can't.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ingham  negatived  this  suggestion.  She 
shook  her  head  and  pointed  to  her  lips.  The 
doctor  was  quicker  than  the  girl  in  reading  her 
wishes. 

"  Go  and  fetch  writing  materials,"  he  said. 
"  She  wishes  me  to  take  down  something  for 
her.  Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

He  glanced  now  at  the  patient;  and  Marie 
Ingham  nodded  feebly,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction 
in  her  tired  eyes. 

Very  surely  she  realised  how  fast  her  strength 
was  failing.  She  was  husbanding  it  jealously 
until  the  moment  when  she  made  her  supreme 
effort.  Never  had  the  doctor  seen  greater 
determination  than  was  displayed  by  this  dying 
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woman  in  her  resolve  to  get  done  what  her 
mind  was  set  upon  before  her  strength  failed. 

He  propped  her  comfortably  against  the 
pillows,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  bed,  with 
the  writing  pad,  which  Sheena  handed  him, 
held  in  readiness.  Mrs.  Ingham's  black  eyes 
strayed  restlessly  from  his  face  to  the  girl's, 
and  back  again.  For  a  moment  or  two  there 
was  tense  silence  in  the  room;  then  the  feeble 
voice  began  to  speak.  Save  that  the  voice  was 
very  low,  and  the  enunciation  difficult,  her 
speech  was  more  fluent  than  her  listeners  had 
believed  her  capable  of.  She  spoke  in  short, 
disconnected  sentences,  with  many  pauses  in 
between  these.  The  process  was  long  and 
somewhat  distressing.  But  her  fortitude  was 
amazing.  It  was  characteristic  of  Marie  Ingham 
to  betray  little  emotion :  now,  as  always, 
her  feelings  lay  hidden  deep  in  her  own 
breast. 

"  Write  first,"  she  directed,  "  that  Raymond 
is  innocent.  I  cannot  die  with  his  blood  upon 
my  soul." 

The  doctor  took  this  down,  and  then  looked 
up  expectantly,  with  the  perplexity  of  a  great 
astonishment  in  his  eyes.  Sheena  had  given 
a  little  low  cry;  and  now  she  kneeled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  and  stretched  her  arms 
along  the  counterpane  and  dropped  her  face 
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upon  them.  Marie  Ingham  did  not  heed  her; 
her  eyes  did  not  leave  the  doctor's  face. 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing,"  she  whispered,  "  to 
know  that  soon  you  will  be  facing  your  Maker. 
To  know  too  that  you  will  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness.  My  husband  died  by  my  hand.  I 
struck  at  him  in  anger.  It  was  not  in  my  mind 
to  kill  him.  I  went  to  the  dam  to  upbraid  him. 
We  quarrelled.  The  whetstone  lay  there  at 
my  feet.  I  picked  it  up  and  struck  him  and 
came  away.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  killed 
him.  But  when  he  did  not  return  I  grew 
anxious." 

There  had  been  many  pauses  between  this 
speech;  and  at  its  finish  she  lay  back  against 
the  pillows,  panting,  and  with  closed  eyes. 
The  doctor  administered  a  restorative,  and  after 
a  while  she  rallied  again.  Her  eyes,  opening, 
rested  upon  Sheena's  dark  head,  bowed  on  her 
arms.  The  girl  was  weeping,  and  the  sound 
of  her  sobs  seemed  to  disturb  Mrs.  Ingham. 
She  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  the  dark 
hair. 

"  My  fault  !     All  my  fault  !  "  Sheena  wailed. 

"  No,"  Mrs.  Ingham  whispered.  "  In  my 
thoughts  I  blamed  you  often,  but  my  reason 
never  misjudged  you.  I  left  you  alone  with 
him.  I  knew  his  power,  his  fascination.  No 
young  girl  could  have  withstood  him."  She 
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turned  to  the  doctor.  "  The  child  is  not  to 
blame,"  she  said. 

The  doctor,  seeing  the  bowed,  shamed  head 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  however  blameworthy, 
her  punishment  had  been  great  indeed.  He 
felt  extraordinarily  moved.  The  pitiful  tale 
told  by  these  dying  lips  affected  him  deeply. 
In  all  his  experience  he  had  never  before  come 
in  contact  with  so  terrible  a  tragedy  as  this. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  let  Raymond  die  for 
my  act,"  the  feeble  voice  continued  haltingly. 
"  I  meant  to  speak  some  time — but  I  was 
afraid.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Sheik  Had]  I  might  have  left  it  too  late.  Tullip 
Ebrahim  always  held  it  might  appear  to  me. 
And  it  did.  It  didn't  speak,  but  the  lips  framed 
the  one  word — Tell." 

To  the  doctor,  much  of  this  was  unintelligible ; 
he  fancied  that  her  mind  was  wandering.  But 
Sheena  understood.  Those  last  words  made 
things  clear  to  her. 

"That's  what  frightened  you?'  she  said. 
"  The  spirit  of  the  kramat  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ingham  nodded,  and  lay  still  for  a  while. 
Presently  she  spoke  again,  looking  towards 
Sheena. 

"  Raymond  told  his  lie  for  love  of  you,"  she 
said,  and  collapsed  upon  the  pillow  and  lay 
very  still. 
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It  was  finished.  All  that  she  had  so  urgently 
wanted  to  say,  was  said;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  with  the  relaxation  from  effort  her 
strength  failed  utterly;  as  though  she  had 
kept  the  spark  of  life  alight  by  her  own  in- 
domitable will,  which  refused  to  surrender  to 
death  before  its  work  was  accomplished. 

"  Sign,"  she  muttered,  and  added  :   "  Jacob." 

But  when  Jacob  had  entered  the  room  and 
the  paper  was  placed  in  front  of  her,  she  was 
past  writing,  if  she  had  indeed  been  equal  to 
it  before.  With  her  hand  guided  by  the  doctor 
she  made  a  faltering  cross,  and  the  doctor  and 
Jacob  and  Sheena  witnessed  her  mark. 

It  seemed  to  afford  her  infinite  satisfaction 
when  this  was  done.  She  watched  with  anxious 
eyes  the  doctor  fold  the  paper  and  place  it 
between  the  covers  of  his  notebook  :  when  with 
care  he  returned  the  book  to  his  breast-pocket 
she  appeared  relieved.  Only  then  did  she  take 
her  eyes  off  him;  and  immediately  the  tired 
lids  drooped  over  them  and  she  sank  into  a 
state  of  coma. 

That  night  the  doctor  remained  at  the  farm. 

"  I  can't  do  anything,"  he  said  to  Jacob 
Fourrie ;  "  but  I  have  the  feeling  I  should  like 
to  see  her  through." 

His  sympathy  with  this  woman  whose  terrible 
story  he  had  heard  from  her  own  lips  was  very 
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real.  She  was  dying ;  going  forth  on  her  lonely 
journey  with  fear  in  her  heart.  It  might  be 
that  at  the  finish  he  would  be  able  to  help  her  a 
little,  to  make  smoother  the  road  which  she 
must  travel.  So  he  stayed.  And  in  the  grey 
light  of  the  dawn  Marie  Ingham's  spirit  passed 
into  the  unknown. 


XLIV  When  Youth  Meets  Youth 

THE  trial  of  Raymond  Wessels  for  the  murder 
of  Roy  Ingham  was  the  first  on  the  list  when 
the  Assize  Court  sat. 

Sheena  had  not  seen  Raymond  since  the 
inquest.  She  had  been  too  greatly  occupied 
in  nursing  Marie  Ingham  to  leave  the  farm. 
Now  Marie  Ingham  lay  in  the  cemetery  beside 
her  husband ;  and  the  written  statement,  taken 
down  from  the  confession  her  dying  lips  had 
uttered,  had  been  delivered  to  the  solicitor 
who  had  undertaken  Raymond's  defence.  The 
deposition  was  put  in  and  admitted  as  evidence, 
and  the  case  against  the  prisoner  fell  to  pieces. 

As  he  stood  in  the  dock,  the  focus  for  all  eyes, 
he  presented  the  same  unheroic  figure  which 
at  the  inquest  had  moved  the  beholders  to 
wonder  and  to  feelings  of  contempt  rather  than 
of  pity.  His  thin  form  was  shaken  with  sobs 
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while  he  listened  to  the  confession  of  the  woman 
who  had  befriended  him  and  who  was  now  dead. 
He  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  his 
sleeve,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hand 
shook  violently.  Poor,  shrinking,  nervous  Ray- 
mond— that  strange  inconsistency,  a  brave  soul 
fettered  by  the  hampering  inequality  of  physical 
timidity. 

Bewildered  by  the  result  of  the  trial,  more 
bewildered  still  to  find  himself  at  its  finish 
free  to  leave  the  court  and  go  whithersoever  he 
would,  he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  below  the 
dock,  where  so  recently  he  had  stood  a  prisoner, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn;  his  newly 
acquired  liberty  an  embarrassment  rather  than 
a  relief.  It  was  as  though  he  could  not  realise 
that  he  was  free,  or,  realising  it,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  this  freedom  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  nowhere  to  go. 
The  woman  who  had  been  his  friend  was  dead. 
The  wide  world  was  before  him,  and  he  had  no 
place  in  it.  No  one  wanted  him. 

Someone  spoke  to  him.  He  did  not  know 
who  it  was,  but  he  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
addressing  him  in  kindly,  reassuring  tones. 
And  then  wonderfully  he  felt  a  hand  touch  his, 
slip  into  his,  the  fingers  close  round  his;  and 
Sheena's  voice,  broken  and  saddened,  said 
gently : 
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"  Raymond,  come  with  me." 

He  permitted  her  to  lead  him  from  the  court 
as  though  he  were  a  little  child;  permitted 
himself  to  be  led  into  the  street,  along  the 
street,  towards  the  Monument.  In  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  with  the  sunlight  all  about  them 
and  the  sea,  deeply  blue,  facing  them,  he  looked 
down  at  her,  and  asked  : 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  Home,"  she  answered  simply. 

And  they  walked  on  again  in  silence. 

She  led  him  on  to  the  platform  of  the  suburban 
railway  and  took  tickets  for  Wynberg  and  waited 
for  the  train  to  come  in.  When  it  came  in 
they  took  their  seats  in  one  of  the  crowded 
carriages  and  sat  side  by  side,  still  without 
talking,  until,  their  destination  reached,  they 
got  out. 

The  Cape  cart  was  waiting  outside  the  station. 
Sheena  had  driven  in  from  the  farm  and  left 
the  cart  and  horses  in  the  care  of  a  Kaffir  until 
her  return.  The  horses  had  to  be  inspanned. 
Raymond  assisted  in  this,  showing  for  the  first 
time  since  his  liberation  some  interest  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

While  he  cast  an  attentive  eye  over  the 
harness,  Sheena  climbed  to  her  seat,  and  sat 
waiting,  observing  him  with  thoughtful  gaze  as 
he  examined  each  buckle  in  turn  to  make  sure 
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that  the  Kaffir  had  not,  as  so  often  happened, 
overlooked  the  fastening  of  one. 

What,  she  wondered,  was  going  on  in  that 
slow,  deliberate  mind?  How  little  she  had 
really  known  of  this  shy,  reserved  man  with 
whom  she  had  been  closely  associated  since 
childhood.  She  had  believed  she  understood 
him;  now,  while  she  watched  him,  quietly 
engrossed  in  this  familiar  occupation,  it  was  like 
looking  upon  a  former  acquaintance  who  had 
become  as  a  stranger  to  her;  a  stranger  into 
whose  soul  she  had  been  privileged  to  look. 
What  unexplored  depths  of  feeling  lay  unsus- 
pected in  his  soul !  .  .  . 

He  came  round  to  the  side  of  the  cart  and 
looked  up  at  her. 

"Shall  I  drive?  "  he  asked. 

'  Yes.  You  see,  I  left  your  seat  for  you. 
I  want  you  to  drive  me  home  as  you  used  to 
when  we  were  children." 

'  Yes,"  he  said,  and  climbed  to  the  driver's 
seat  and  took  the  reins  from  her  hands. 

In  unbroken  silence  they  drove  along  the 
familiar  road.  The  hearts  of  both  were  too 
full  for  speech,  the  minds  of  both  too  dazed  for 
concentrated  thought.  So  much  had  happened 
since  these  two  had  met,  so  many  terrible 
events  befallen  which  touched  their  lives  closely, 
affected  them  equally  :  these  things  hung  be- 
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tween  them,  not  separating  them,  but  linking 
their  interests  one  with  the  other.  They  had 
looked  into  each  other's  souls,  and  knew  each 
other  as  each  was,  with  the  coverings  of  reserve 
drawn  ruthlessly  aside.  The  girl  was  too  worn- 
out  mentally  to  feel  distress  because  of  these 
things.  She  felt  so  tired,  so  glad  to  be  going 
home,  with  Raymond. 

When  they  drove  past  the  shrine  of  the 
kramat  and  turned  into  the  avenue  under  the 
leafing  oaks,  Raymond  made  his  first  remark 
to  her. 

"  Who  is  staying  by  the  house  with  you?  ' 
he  asked. 

"  No  one,"  she  answered. 

"  But,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  her,  surprised, 
"  are  you  not  afraid  of  living  alone  ?  ' 

"  No.  The  Kaffir  girls  sleep  in  since  Aunt 
Marie  died.  Before  her  death  Jacob  Fourrie 
stayed  at  the  farm.  He  took  charge  of  things 
in  your  absence.  But  after  the  funeral  he  did 
not  return.  He  wants  to  buy  the  farm." 

"  And  will  you  sell  it  ?  "he  asked. 

"  No.  I  am  going  to  live  on  it.  And  you 
will  manage  it  for  me." 

She  spoke  without  emotion,  taking  his  assent 
for  granted;  and  he  received  the  information 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seemed  natural 
and  right  that  she  should  continue  to  live  by 
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the  land  she  now  owned;  it  seemed  equally 
natural  that  he  should  act  as  manager  for  her. 

He  drove  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
she  got  out  and  left  him  to  take  the  cart  to  the 
stables. 

"  When  you  have  outspanned,"  she  called 
to  him,  "  come  in  and  have  some  food." 

Raymond  drove  off  with  an  increased  colour 
in  his  pale  face.  That  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  invited  into  the  house  for 
a  meal. 

XLV  When  Touth  Meets  Youth 

O KEEN A  offered  Raymond  the  use  of  the 
*^back  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for, 
and  occupied  by,  Jacob  Fourrie  during  his  stay 
on  the  farm.  Raymond  felt  grateful  for  her 
consideration.  Always  highly  strung,  the  shock 
of  Ingham's  tragic  death  had  added  to  his 
nervous  fears;  and  he  knew  that  in  the  night, 
alone  in  his  isolated  quarters,  he  would  imagine 
all  kinds  of  horrors  while  he  lay  awake  in  the 
dark,  listening  to  the  rats  scampering  beneath 
the  floor  and  the  soft  brushing  of  the  trees 
against  the  iron  roof  of  the  tool-house.  These 
sounds,  although  he  knew  what  caused  them, 
had  ever  been  a  source  of  dread  when  he  listened 
to  them  in  the  night. 
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He  was  relieved  at  being  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  house;  and  he  liked  taking  his  meals  with 
Sheena;  though  at  first  this  proved  very  em- 
barrassing to  him,  accustomed  for  so  long  to 
eat  alone  in  primitive  fashion.  He  always 
experienced  immense  relief  when  he  was  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  table  and  return  to  his  work. 

He  had  slipped  back  into  his  old  place  as 
though  he  had  never  been  away.  The  Kaffirs 
showed  an  increased  respect  for  him,  recog- 
nising him  as  one  who  gave  orders  now  instead 
of  receiving  them,  though  he  would  never 
have  the  same  authority  as  Baas  Ingham  had 
wielded.  Baas  Ingham  was  known  among  them 
as  the  man  with  the  iron  will  and  the  heavy 
hand.  He  had  been  a  just,  but  a  hard,  master. 

Raymond  had  always  been  popular  with  the 
hands.  They  were  glad  to  see  him  back.  The 
dogs,  too,  had  a  welcome  for  him.  They  fol- 
lowed him  about  the  place ;  and  in  the  evenings 
when  he  sat  on  the  stoep,  too  shy  to  join  Sheena 
in  the  sitting-room,  they  lay  at  his  feet  and 
kept  him  company. 

It  was  all  very  homelike  and  pleasant.  The 
young  man's  heart  was  big  with  gratitude  for 
these  agreeable  conditions.  For  the  present  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  there  and  to 
work  for  Sheena. 

Not    very   readily   did   these   young   people 
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speak  on  the  subject  which  lay  uppermost  in 
their  thoughts.  Always  it  was  in  Sheena's 
mind  to  ask  Raymond  a  question;  but  when 
she  was  with  him  her  heart  failed  her.  It  was 
so  difficult  to  touch  upon  these  things. 

There  came  an  evening  when,  taking  her 
courage  into  her  hands,  she  walked  out  to  the 
stoep  where  he  was  and  joined  him.  It  was 
the  sunset  hour,  and  the  sky  was  a  fading  glory, 
splashed  with  colour  where  the  sun  had  passed 
above  the  mountains.  Patches  of  the  same 
vivid  colour  showed,  as  it  were,  reflected  in 
Sheena's  cheeks. 

For  a  while  she  looked  at  the  sunset  with 
him,  and  remarked  on  the  beautiful  serenity  of 
the  evening.  Then  abruptly  she  turned  her 
face  from  the  view  and  looked  steadily  into  the 
man's  eyes. 

"  Raymond,"  she  said,  "  did  you  believe  that 
I  caused  Mr.  Ingham's  death?  ' 

He  stood  up  quickly,  confused,  distressed  by 
the  question,  but  with  no  thought  of  evading  it. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  answered.  "  I  saw  you 
running  from  the  dam  towards  the  house.  I 
was  walking  near  the  dam  and  heard  your 
voices  in  dispute.  I  feared  others  would  think 
you  had  killed  him." 

"  And  so  you  told  a  lie,"  she  said,  "  on  oath  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  altogether  a  lie/'  he  answered 
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shamefacedly.  "  I  wanted  to  kill  him  many 
times.  You  see,  I  was  guilty  of  his  'death  in 
my  thoughts." 

"  Oh  !  '  she  said,  and  for  a  moment  was 
silent.  Then  she  spoke  again,  in  tones  of  such 
deep  sadness  that  he  was  greatly  moved.  '  You 
would  have  suffered  a  terrible  death — for  me? 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  sacrifice,  Raymond." 

Then  it  was  that  the  manhood  in  Raymond 
asserted  itself.  All  his  natural  timidity,  his 
shyness,  left  him.  The  chivalry  of  his  nature 
manifested  itself  in  the  reverence  and  the  pity 
which  shone  in  the  honest  eyes.  He  had  never 
condemned  her.  Love  does  not  sit  in  judgment ; 
it  surfers  and  it  pities  where  it  fails  to  understand. 

"  His  was  the  sin,"  he  said.  "  God  has 
punished  him." 

So  he  dismissed  the  subject. 

Sheena  looked  up  at  him  with  wondering 
gaze.  This  was  another  side  of  him  which  she 
had  not  glimpsed  before.  She  realised  for  the 
first  time  the  quiet  strength  of  the  man,  the 
fine  quality  of  his  mind.  In  the  past  she  had 
been  wont  to  smile  with  ridicule,  to  call  him 
simple.  He  was  simple;  but  in  his  simplicity 
lay  a  profound  wisdom.  He  was  altogether 
finer  than  she  was. 

Her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears  as  she  looked 
up  into  his  face.  Wise  lips  that  knew  when  to 
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be  silent;  pure  heart  that  believed  without 
questioning;  brave  soul  that  would  die  for 
love's  sake  :  what  finer  qualities  could  a  woman 
desire  in  the  man  to  whom  she  was  willing  to 
entrust  the  future? 

"  Raymond,"  she  said,  "  will  you  take  me, 
as  I  am,  with  never  a  word,  never  a  question  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sheena." 

He  took  her  two  hands  and  raised  them  to 
his  face  and  kissed  them.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  kiss  her  lips.  He  drew  her,  still  holding  her 
hands,  towards  the  steps,  down  the  steps,  into 
the  garden.  .  .  . 

In  the  fading  glory  of  the  sunset  they  wan- 
dered, these  two,  for  the  first  time  as  lovers, 
through  the  twilight  lands.  Raymond,  upon 
whom  sat  a  new  dignity  which  successful  love 
conferred,  held  the  little  figure  encircled  with 
his  arm,  led  the  willing  feet  upward  towards  the 
vineyards.  Her  trust  in  him  was  entire.  She 
was  glad  to  lean  upon  him  and  forget  the  past. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  vineyard, 
To  see  if  the  vine  has  budded, 

If  its  blossom  be  opened  and  the  pomegranates  in  flower  ; 
Thence  let  us  wander  into  the  fields 
And  rest  under  the  boughs  of  the  cypress  ; 
There  will  1  tell  how  1  love  thee" 

THE  END 
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